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ECLECTIC  REVIEW 


I'oii  MARCH,  184(i. 


Art.  I. — A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of  Taxa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Funding  System,  By  J.  R.  AI*  Culioch,  Rsq.,  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  1  vol.  8vo.  Longman  &  Co.  London, 
1845. 

For  many  years,  wc  have  felt  very  little  inclination  to  waste 
even  our  leisure  liours,  on  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  professed 
political  economists,  either  British  or  foreign.  Indeed,  our 
opinion  of  most  of  those  works,  not  to  say  of  all,  that  were  puh- 
lisluid  previous  to  1839,  and  which  we  have  read  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  attention,  was  so  decidedly  unfavourable,  we  could  not 
master  enough  resolution  to  open  the  many  publications,  on  the 
same  matter,  which  w  ere  afterw  ards  put  into  our  hands. 

The  principles  of  political  economy  are  few',  and  clear ;  the 
facts,  on  which  they  rest,  are  known  ;  the  causes  of  those  facts, 
their  working,  and  their  results,  can  easily  be  investigated  and 
ascertained ;  yet,  in  the  works  which  we  have  read,  everything 
is  darkness,  uncertainty,  contradiction.  It  seems  as  if  the 
writers,  and  particularly  those  among  them  who  arc  considered 
Jis  authorities  upon  the  matter,  had  undertaken  the  task  of 
rendering  political  economy  the  most  confused,  unintelligible, 
incoherent,  and  unprofitable  of  all  sciences. 

e  were  lately  expressing,  in  the  foregoing  words,  our  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  political  economists,  when  an  admirer  of  Mr 
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M‘(Julloch  claimed  for  him  an  exception  which  wc  could  not 
assent  to.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  tlie  treatise 
on  taxation  and  funding  was  frec|uently  brought  forward,  in 
support  of  Mr.  M‘Culloclds  claims  to  distinction.  AVc  at  once 
confessed  that  we  knew  nothing  of  the  book,  save  through 
the  advertisements  in  the  daily  newspa])ers,  with  the  eustoniarv 
putlings;  but  \\c  no  sooner  had  admitted  so  much,  than  we 
were  caught  in  this  trap  : — ‘  You  admit  that  you  have  not  read 
the  last  work  of  M‘Culloch,  and  yet  you  disparage  the  inerit> 
of  that  author,  whose  fame  is  European  ;  who  is  a  corre  spond¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France;  and  who,  for 
years,  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  economists. 
Either  you  must  read  all  his  works,  before  you  pass  judgment 
upon  him;  or  you  must  defer  to  the  opinion  of  one  who  knows 
all  the  labours  of  a  meritorious  man,  and  admit,  that  M‘Fulloch 
is  a  superior  author.’ 

M  ith  the  assistance  of  a  bit  of  logic,  we  nnght  have  escaped 
the  trap ;  but,  as  every  one  knows,  logic  is  7ii(iuvais  ton  at  even¬ 
ing  parties.  A\  e  could  also  assert  that  we  know  twenty  tifular 
mvmhfrs,  not  merely  honorary  correspondintj  inentbers  of  the 
Institute,  w  ho  are  downright  sim])lctons  ;  but  this,  besides  its 
proving  nothing  against  Mr.  M‘Culloch,  might  liavc  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  infringement  on  the  entente  cordiale,  M  e,  thi  re- 
fore,  in  a  s|)irit  of  conciliation,  and  submitting  to  his  dilemma, 
however  defective,  told  our  o])poncnt,  that,  rather  than  read  the 
treatise,  w  e  would  give  up  the  contest,  and  even  agree  w  ith  him. 
M  e  thought  that  such  a  concession,  w  hen  w  e  could  refuse,  botli 
to  read  the  book,  and  alter  our  opinion,  would  be  considered  as 
a  mark  of  forbearance,  as  a  proof  of  good  breeding ;  and  w  ould 
]>ut  an  end  to  the  discussion.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  rejdy  of 
our  adversary  was  a  fiery  provocation  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities; 
from  which,  however,  we  were  soon  rescued,  by  the  noise  of 
another  discussion,  between  two  ladies,  on  another  important 
(piestion :  viz.  whether  (leneral  Tom  Thumb  was  taller  or 
shorter  than  the  dwarf  of  King  Stanislas,  of  Poland? 

M  hen  alone,  w  e  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  w  armth  exhi¬ 
bited  by  our  opponent,  and  w  e  endeavoured,  but  w  ithout  success, 
to  discover  its  causes.  As  nothing,  in  the  w  orks  of  Mr.  ^1‘Cul- 
loeh,  which  we  knew,  could,  in  our  opinion,  account  for  and 
justify  the  admiration  of  his  panegyrist,  we  naturally  inferred 
that  the  lately  published  treatise  must  be  the  cause  of  the 
enthusiasm  evinced  for  its  author;  that  it  must  therefore  he 
ver>'  diflerent  from  its  precursors  ;  and  that  wc  might  venture 
to  read  it.  These  successive  inductions  ended  in  the  resolution 
of  sending  for  the  work. 

It  reipiin'd  all  the  patience  and  the  perseverance  which  wc  could 
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muster,  to  persist  in  tlic  resolution  we  had  tdrined,  and  to  follow 
our  author,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  50 1  pages  in  whieh 
he  undertakes  ,to  correct  the  errors,  to  supply  the  deficiencies, 
and  to  reform  the  systems,  of  Adam  Smith,  of  Ricardo,  of  Malthus, 
of  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  short,  of  all  his  precursors  in  the  field 
of  political  economy.  The  very  first  page  of  the  introduction,  the 
unmeaning,  inaccurate,  and  blundering  definitions  of  taxes  and 
taxation,  immediately  convinced  us,  that,  far  from  having  im¬ 
proved  since  his  former  publications,  !Mr.  McCulloch  had  sunk 
deeper  into  the  pretending,  but  empty  abstractions,  and  into 
the  misleading  and  mischievous  theories,  which  characterize  his 
former  productions.  We  went  on,  however,  despite  of  our  nn- 
|>lcasant  anticipations,  which  were  realised  at  almost  every  page  ; 
till,  at  last,  we  had  accomplished  our  arduous  task.  Now,  then, 
we  can  express  an  opinion,  and  we  will  do  it,  so  as  to  enal)le  our 
readers  to  decide  between  the  reviewed  and  his  reviewer. 


The  work,  besides  the  introduction,  *  (leneral  Observations  on 
Taxation,’  is  divided  into  three  parts,  under  the  titles  of,  direct 
taxes,  indirect  taxes,  and  funding  system.  The  first  and  second 
parts  arc  divided  into  as  many  chapters  as  there  arc  different 
taxes,  either  direct  or  indirect.  The  third  part  contains  three 
chapters;  the  first  ^  advantages  and  disadvantages,  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  funding  system  the  second,  ‘  different  methods 
of  funding;’  and  the  third,  ^reduction  of  the  national  debt.’ 

Al)()ut  two-thirds  of  each  of  the  chapters  arc  devoted  to  a  sort 
of  historical  account  of  the  first  estai)lishment  of  the  tax  w  hich 


forms  the  subject  of  it;  of  the  several  modifications,  reduction 
or  increase,  wliich  it  experienced;  and  of  the  sums  produced  by 
it,  under  ditierent  circumstances,  and  at  different  periods.  The 
author  might  have,  without  any  prejudice  for  his  work,  reduced 
this  portion,  which  is  a  mere  compilation  from  the  parliamentary 
blue  books,  to  much  shorter  dimensions;  but  it  seems  that 
one  of  the  principles  on  whieh  almost  all  professed  economists 
agree,  is  book-making  any  how'. 

To  these,  certainly  most  easy  ^  researches,  on  the  history  and 
influence  of  the  leading  taxes  imposed  in  the  united  kingdom,’ 
Mr.  McCulloch  Jidds  his  ‘  investigations  on  the  influence  of  the 
most  important  taxes  imposed  in  foreign  countries  :’  he  says  so, 
at  least,  in  his  preface ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  France,  no 
Kuropean  state  seems  to  have  fixed  his  attention ;  for  they  are 
hardly  mentioned,  and  that  with  merely  some  cursory  remarks, 
which  do  not  exhibit  any  very  serious  *  investigation.’  Not  that 
we  are  going  to  find  fault  with  our  author,  for  this  neglect  :  we 
think  that  he  has  acted  w’isely,  in  not  speaking  of  that  which  he 
seems  ignorant,  and  that  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had 
been  equally  silent  with  regard  to  France,  instead  of  blundering, 
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in  most  of  his  speculations  on  the  French  system  of  taxation. 
To  set  him  right,  on  this  matter,  would  require  more  space  than 
we  can  dispose  of  5  and,  besides  that,  would  be  without  any 
beneficial  result  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  without  interest. 
There  is  nothing,  in  the  French  system,  good  enough  to  be 
worth  importation ;  and  all  that  is  bad  in  it,  is  not  worse  than 
most  parts  of  our  own  system.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  England,  the  system,  the  science  of  taxation,  consists 
in  exacting,  by  all  sorts  of  indirect  contrivances,  from  the  many, 
the  helpless,  the  working  classes,  all  that  can  be  exacted,  and 
in  making  the  grandees  of  the  land,  and  the  rich  few,  feel  as  little 
as  possible  the  weight  of  taxation. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  being  considered,  by  many,  as  an  authority  on 
matters  of  political  economy,  our  readers  must  be  anxious  to 
know,  not  what  taxes  exist  in  other  countries,  nor  what  taxes 
exist  in  England,  and  when  and  how  they  were  established ;  hut 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  on  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  the  principles  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  those  taxes, 
on  the  advantages  or  the  inconveniences  of  their  establishment ; 
and  on  the  policy,  either  of  maintaining  them,  if  they  supply 
the  administration  with  sufheient  means  for  the  governmeut  of 
the  country,  without  being  too  biu’densorae  to  the  people;  or  of 
substituting  for  them  a  system  of  taxation  better  and  more  efti- 
cient,  if  it  is  found  out  that  the  present  system  is  equally  vicious 
in  its  principles  and  mischievous  in  its  effects.  On  opening  a 
book,  ‘  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of 
Taxation,*  written,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  nation  demand 
the  removal  of  the  tottering  fabric,  and  a  more  equitable  and  less 
ex|>cnsive  assessment  of  public  contributions,  every  one  naturally 
expects  to  find,  at  the  least,  something  applieable  to  the  pniscut 
circumstances  of  the  country ;  either  a  bold  denial  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  evils,  and  a  justification  of  the  system  now  in  force ;  or  an 
admission  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  system,  and  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  some  of  the  principles  whose  application  is  claimed 
all  over  the  land,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the 
people ;  nay,  even  more,  the  only  security  for  the  stability  of  the 
government.  Mr.  McCulloch  has  contrived  to  do  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other ;  he  seems  not  to  see,  much  less  to  understand  our 
preseiit  situation ;  or  even  the  subject  on  which  he  writes ; 
his  object  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  collect  all  the  false  or  ab¬ 
surd  opinions,  all  the  captious  and  illogical  arguments,  that  ever 
were  arrayed  in  support  of,  or  against  ever}’  principle  or  mode 
of  taxation ;  many  of  which  he  appropriates  and  reproduces  asjiis 
own,  however  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  however  obsolete 
or  mischievous  they  be. 

A  complete  cx|K>snre  of  the  opposite  principles,  of  the  conflict- 
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ing  opinions  of  our  author,  would  have  led  to  a  long  and  tedious 
dissertation,  which  we  were  desirous  not  to  inflict  upon  our 
readers;  if,  whilst  engaged  in  our  labour,  the  idea  had  not  occurred 
to  us,  to  leave  to  Mr.  McCulloch  all  the  credit  of  confuting 
himself.  It  is,  then,  from  Mr.  ^I'Culloch's  own  words  that  our 
readers  will  form  their  opinion  of  liis  principles,  of  his  judgments, 
and  of  his  consistency. 

INTRODUCTION  : — INFLUENCE  OF  TAXATION. 


*  The  constantly  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  of  taxation  during  the  war  be¬ 
gun  in  1793,  was  felt  by  all  classes, 
and  gave  a  spur  to  industry,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  invention,  and  generated 
a  spirit  of  economy,  that  we  should 
have  had  in  vain  attempted  to  ex¬ 
cite  hy  less  powerful  means.  .  .  . 
Without  the  American  war  and  the 
French  war,  there  w’ould  have  been 
less  industry,  and  less  frugality, 
because  there  would  have  been  less 
occasion  for  them.  And  we  in¬ 
cline  to  think  that  those  who  in¬ 
quire  dispassionately  into  the  mat¬ 
ter,  will  probably  see  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  increase  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  frugality  occasioned  by 
these  contests,  more  than  sufficed 
to  defray  their  enormous  expences.* 
(pp.  10,  11.) 

LAND 

‘Taxes  on  the  rent  of  the  land 
are  extremely  objectionable.*  (p. 
47)  *  They  retard,  and,  indeed,  fre¬ 
quently  arrest  the  progress  of  agri¬ 
cultural  improvement.*  (p.  52.)  ‘  It 
is  obvious  that  all  projects  for  lay¬ 
ing  peculiar  burdens  on  the  land, 
however  varnished  or  disguised, 
should  no  longer  be  looked  upon 
as  projects  for  the  imposition  of 
equitable  taxes,  but  for  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  the  property  of  landlords. 
If  such  flagitious  schemes  be  ever 
entertained,  they  will  form  a  pre¬ 
cedent  that  will  justify  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  public  debt,  and  the 


*  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup¬ 
posed  that,  because  the  probability 
is  that  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
about  as  great,  at  present,  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  late  war 
with  France  not  occurred,  we  sus¬ 
tain  no  inconvcniency  from  the 
taxes  imposed  to  defray  its  ex¬ 
penses.  Undoubtedly  they  form, 
and  will  most  probably  continue  to 
form,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a 
heavy  drawback  on  the  industry 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.*  (p. 
1 1 — 12.)  ‘  The  great  depth  of  the 
funding  system  consists  in  its 
making  the  loss  occasioned  by  war 
expenditure,  seem  less  than  it 
really  is,  which  prevents  an  ade¬ 
quate  stimulus  being  given  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  economy.*  (p.  407.) 

TAX. 

‘  The  land-tax  *  (of  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of 
estates,  manors,  and  other  real 
property,)  ‘  has  been  but  little  bur¬ 
densome,  and  has  in  no  wise  ob¬ 
structed  improvements.. .  It  was 
originaUy  assessed,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  on  a  very  low  valuation, 
and,  (which  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance,)  a  limit  was  fixed  be¬ 
yond  which  it  has  never  been  car¬ 
ried.*.  (p.  59.)  *  We  may  regret, 

perhaps,  that  the  land-tax  was  not 
more  equally  assessed,  and  its 
limits  considerably  extended  after 
the  revolution.  Whatever  hard- 
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»ubvcn»ion  of  ever)’  (P* 

60.)  *  The  more,  indeed,  that  their  * 
operation  is  inquired  into,  the  more 
clearly  it  will  appear,  that  taxes 
proportioned  to  the  rent,  or  to  the 
net  produce  of  the  land,  are  the 
bane  of  every  country  in  which 
they  exist.*  (p.  61.) 


ship,  or  even  injustice  mig^ht  have 
been  occasioned,  in  1693,  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  range  or  the  limits  of  the 
assessment,  supposing  it  had  l)een 
fairly  made,  from  two  to  four,  live 
or  even  six  millions  would  have 
been  obtained,  ver)’  many  years 
ago,  and  the  country'  now  would 
have  been  in  possession  of  a  large 
revenue,  raised  without  inconve¬ 
nience  or  prejudice  to  anv  one.’  (p. 
60.) 


*  It  is  obvious,  that,  so  far  as 
estates  may  be  improved  by  the 
contingencies  alluded  to,  their  pro¬ 
prietors  would  have  nothing  to 
object  to  the  limitation  of  the  va¬ 
luation,  which,  on  the  contrary’, 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
them.  The  proprietors  of  estates 
that  had  fallen  in  value,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  contingencies, 
would,  however,  have  reason  to 
complain,  were  they  to  continue 
to  be  assessed,  in  all  time  to  come, 
on  valuations  made  when  their 
estates,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  no  longer  exist,  bore  a  very 
high  value ;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  right  and  proper  to  enact,  that, 
though  the  valuation  should  be 
wholly  unsusceptible  of  increase, 
it  might  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  be  reduced.’  (p.  66.) 


*  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a 
lax  proportioned  to  a  permanent 
valuation  of  the  land  must,  in  the 
course  of  no  very  long  time,  be¬ 
come  unequal,  not  merely  from  the 
influence  of  improvements,  in  cer¬ 
tain  districts,  and  not  in  others, 
but  from  changes  of  situation  ori¬ 
ginating  in  the  opening  of  new 
channels  of  commerce,  and  the 
shutting  of  tlie  old  ;  the  growth 
and  decay  of  manufactures  in  par¬ 
ticular  localities,  and  so  forth. 
But,  though  these  circumstances 
would  undoubtedly  alter  the  value 
of  property,  and  vitiate  the  valua¬ 
tion,  the  consequences  that  w’ould 
attend  the  periodical  valuation  of 
the  land  are  such,  that  no  policy 
of  that  sort  should  ever  be  thought 
of.’  (p.  66.) 


HOU8K-TAX. 


*  Taxes  on  houses  have  been, 
for  a  lengthened  |)eriod,  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
when  these  tax  cs  are  assessed  accord - 
ing  to  the  rent,  they  are  the  least 
objectionable  that  can  be  devised.’ 
*  Houses  used  wholly  as  residences 
may.  s|)eaking  generally,  be  taken 
as  a  pretty  fair  index  of  the  in¬ 


comes  of  their  occupiers ;  and  it 
may,  in  conse<juencc,  Ik?  presumed 


*  A  prejudice  w’as  raised  against 
the  late  house-tax,  from  a  notion 
that  it  was  unfairly  assessed ;  and, 
in  proof  of  this,  it  w’as  said,  that 
not  a  few  of  the  middle  class  of 
inns  and  hotels  paid  a  larger 
amount  of  house-duty  than  was 
paid  by  some  of  the  most  splendid 
baronial  residences.  But  no  one 
could  honestly  pretend  that  there 
was  any  unfairness  in  this,  seeing 
that  the  house- duty  w’as  assessed, 
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that  taxes  laid  on  them,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rent,  would  be  in  part 
pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
abilities  of  the  parties ....  At  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  solid  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  tax,  provided  it  be 
equally  imposed.  It  is  neither 
unfair  nor  unjust  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  lay  it  down,  that  indivi¬ 
duals  using  certain  articles,  or  oc¬ 
cupying  houses  of  a  certain  value, 
shall  be  charged  with  certain 

duties . With  respect  to  houses 

used  tartly  only  as  residences,  and 
partly  as  shops,  or  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  better  plan  wyuld  seem 
to  be  to  exempt  the  shop  or  place 
of  business  from  the  tax,  and  to 
assess  the  latter  on  that  portion 
only  of  the  building  that  is  used  as 
a  dwelling-house.’  (p.  69.) 

TAXES  ON 

‘  A  tax  on  any  article  consumed 
by  them  (the  working  classes),  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  not  excessive,  never 
fails  to  make  them  more  indus¬ 
trious.  Were  their  powers  already 
tasked  to  the  utmost,  such,  of 
course,  would  not  be  the  case. 
But  though  far  from  being  so  com¬ 
fortable  as  could  be  wished,  they 
are  not,  fortunately,  reduced  to  this 
miserable  state,  either  here  or  any 
where  else ;  they  have  still  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  greater 
industry,  frugality,  and  ingenuity  ; 
and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
they  will  continue  to  contribute,  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  to  the 
revenue.  We  have  great  doubts 
whether  the  taxes  on  tobacco, 
spirits,  and  tea,  have  added  any 
thing  to  the  wages  of  labour ;  and 
whether  all  the  large  sums  con¬ 
tributed  to  them,  by  out-door  la¬ 
bourers,  be  not  wholly  the  result 
of  the  greater  industry  and  fru¬ 
gality  occasioned  by  their  desire  to 


not  by  what  a  house  cost,  but  by 
the  rent  which  it  fetched,  or  which 
it  would  have  fetched  had  it  been 
actually  let. .  . .  Being  a  tax  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  rent,  how  could  the 
house-duty  be  levied  on  houses 
that  were  worth  nothing,  which 
none  would  inhabit,  unless  enticed 
by  a  considerable  bonus  ?  This 
objection  might,  however,  have 
been  obviated,  by  charging  the 
tax  on  superior  houses,  partly  only 
in  proportion  to  their  rent,  and 
partly  also  in  proportion  to  their 
cost.’  (p.  7*2.) 


WAGES. 

*  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  when  wages  rise,  either  from 
being  taxed,  or  any  other  cause, 
that  rise  does  not  raise  the  price  of 
commodities,  or  lower  rent,  but 
forms  a  deduction  from  the  profits 
or  income  of  those  who  employ 
labour.’  (p.  104.)  Suppose  that 
they  are  made  to  hand  over  ten 
per  cent,  of  their  earnings  to  col¬ 
lectors  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  if  the  produce  of  the  tax  be 
laid  out  in  hiring  additional  troops 
or  sailors,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
can  be  productive  of  no  immediate 
injury  to  the  labourer. .  . .  wages 
would  be  raised  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.’  (p. 
105.)  ‘We  should  be  disjmsed  to 
consider  direct  taxes  on  wages  as 
most  objectionable,  unless  their 
produce  were  expended  on  the 
emjdoyment  of  additional  troops, 
or  removing  labour  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  And  even  in  the  cases  in 
which  taxes  on  wages  are  so  ex- 
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command  those  gratifications.*  (pp.  pended,  it  seems  very  questionable 
98.  99.)  •  Without  undervaluing  whether  they  should  be  resorted 
the  mischievous  influence  of  taxes  to.*  (p.  107.)  ‘Whatever  maybe 
on  necessaries,  over  the  condition  the  incidence  of  taxes  laid  directly 
of  the  inferior  classes,  it  may  be  on  wages,  or  on  necessaries,  there 
doubted  whether  their  depressed  is  not  much  ground  for  supposing 
utuation  in  this  country  is  to  be  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
ascribed  to  them.  Indeed,  the  would  be  sensibly  improved  by  re¬ 
taxes  laid  directly  on  necessaries  pealing  such  taxes.*  (p.  157.)  ‘  But 
amongst  us  are  small,  compared  whatever  may  be  the  influence  of 
with  those  laid  on  them  in  most  taxes  on  necessaries  over  wages, 
continental  states.*  (p.  108.)  ‘  We  and  the  condition  of  the  labourers, 
apprehend,  how  paradoxical  soever  their  repeal,  after  they  have  been 
the  statement  may,  at  first  sight,  imposed  for  a  considerable  period, 
appear,  that  they  have  sustained  is  always  of  singular  advantage  to 
still  greater  injury,  from  the  late  them.*  163.) 
extraordinary  extension  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  system.*  (p.  109.) 

TAXES  ON  RAW  PRODUCE. 

•  It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  *  When  a  government  lays  a 
form  a  very  accurate  estimate  of  duty  on  the  foreign  commodities 
what  the  countervailing  duty  should  which  enter  its  ports,  in  ordi- 
amount  to ;  but  it  would  not,  we  nary  cases,  or  when  there  is  no 
apprehend,  be  difficult  to  show,  that  sudden  and  extraordinary  demand 
by  fixing  it  at  5s.  or  6«.  a  quarter  for  the  articles  on  which  it  is  Isud, 
on  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  pro-  it  falls  entirely  on  its  own  sub¬ 
portion,  the  justice  of  the  case  jects  by  whom  they  are  purchased.* 
would  be  satisfied,  and  the  inter-  (p.  195.)  ‘  For  the  same  reason, 

ests  of  the  agriculturists  and  those  when  a  government  lays  a  duty  on 
of  the  public  conciliated,  and  most  the  commodities  which  its  subjects 
efl^tually  promoted.  It  has  been  are  about  to  export,  it  does  not 
objected  to  a  fixed  duty  on  foreign  fall  on  them,  but  on  those  by  whom 
com,  that  it  could  not  be  collected  they  are  bought.  If,  therefore,  it 
in  years  when  there  was  any  un-  were  possible  for  a  country  to  raise 
usual  deficiency  in  our  harvests,  a  sufficient  revenue  by  laying  duties 
the  prices  of  corn,  even  without  on  exported  commodities,  such 
any  duty,  being  then  oppressively  revenue  would  be  wholly  derived 
high.*  *  It  appears,  therefore,  how-  from  others,  and  would  itself  be 
ever  much  the  conclusion  may  be  at  relieved  from  the  burden  of  taxa- 
x-ariance  with  popular  prejudices,  tion.*  (p.  196.)  ‘It  has  been 
that  a  fixed  duty  on  com  would  be  demonstrated,  over  and  over  agtun, 
most  onerous,  when  prices  were  that,  generally  speaking,  restraints 
about  the  level  at  which  importation  on  the  freedom  of  commerce,  or  on 
can  take  place,  or  but  a  little  higher,  the  territorial  division  of  labour 
It  would  then,  like  the  generality  among  different  nations,  are  ad- 
of  mstom  duties,  fall  wholly  on  verse  to  the  progress  of  real  opu- 
the  importers  or  on  the  consumers  lence,  and  lasting  improvements  ; 

when  prices  rise  con-  and  that  the  advantages  which 
.siderably  above  the  level  of  profit-  they  ^  sometimes  confer  on  parti- 
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able  importation,  the  duty  has  no  cular  classes  of  persons  or  busi- 

t^^nsible  influence  over  them,  and  nesses,  is  uniformly  accompanied 

falls  wholly  «n  the  foreigner,  by  more  than  a  corresponding  loss 

Hence  the  repeal  or  suspension  of  to  the  public.  Providence,  by  giv- 

the  duties,  when  prices  are  high,  ing  different  ‘  soils,  climates,  and 

would  be  most  impolitic ;  it  would  natural  products  to  diflferent  coun- 

l)e  sacrificing  revenue,  not  for  the  tries,  has  evidently  intended  that 

benefit  of  our  own  people,  but  for  they  should  be  mutually  dependent 

that  of  the  growers  and  dealers,  upon,  and  serviceable  to  each 

in  Poland,  and  otlier  exporting  other.'  (p.  201). 

countries.*  (pp.  192,  193.) 


EXCISE  OR  INLAND  DUTIES. 


‘  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
excise  duties  that  they  greatly 
raise  the  cost  of  subsistence  to  the 
labouring  class,  but  a  glance  at  the 
foregoing  tables,  (of  articles  sub¬ 
ject  to  excise  duties,)  ‘  shows  that 
this  assertion  has  no  solid  founda¬ 
tion.*  (p.  235.)  ‘.We  do  not  think, 
notwithstanding  its  influence  over 
agriculture,  that  the  existing  malt 
duty  is  open  to  any  good  objec¬ 
tion.  It  is  neither  excessive  in 
amount,  (£4,500,000 !)  nor  op¬ 
pressive  or  troublesome  in  the 
mode  of  charge.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  the  malt  tax,  like  other 
taxes  on  commodities,  falls  wholly 
on  the  consumers.  *  (p.  238.)  ‘Its 
|)cculiar  pressure  on  the  land  gives 
the  agriculturists  a  legitimate 
claim,  though  all  payments  on 
accounts  of  tithes  were  abolished, 
to  have  a  certain  fixed  duty  im¬ 
posed  on  foreign  corn,  in  the  event 
of  the  present  sliding  scale  being 
abandoned.*  (p.  239.) 

‘  We  may  be  assured  that  it  is 
only  by  taxing  commodities  in 
general  demand,  and  by  identify¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  tax  with  the 
cost  of  the  article,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  population  can  ever  be  made 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  government.*  (p.  254.) 


‘  The  oppressive  extent  to  which 
the  malt  duty  was  latterly  carried, 
coupled  with  the  increnseil  price  of 
barley,  and  the  increased  amount 
of  the  beer  duty,  had  the  most 
powerful  effect  on  checking  the 
consumption  of  malt  and  beer.* 
(p.  237.)  ‘  It  is  not  easy  to  esti¬ 

mate  the  injury  which  this  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  malt  tax  inflicts  upon 
agriculture,  but  the  fact  of  its  in¬ 
flicting  an  injury  is  indubitable.* 
(p.  238.)  We  cannot,  however, 
afford  to  lose  the  revenue  derived 
from  it;  so  that  it  were  idle  to 
talk  of  its  repeal.  Its  diminution 
even  would  be  most  unwise  .... 
and  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  those  duties  which,  in  case 
any  considerable  increase  of  reve¬ 
nue  were  required,  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  raised.*  (p.  239.) 


*  Whatever  may  Ihj  the  fate  of  a 
country  subject  to  a  high*  rate  of 
taxation,  it  seems  im|H)8sible  to 
doubt  that  it  operates  as  a  clog  on 
her  progress,  and  that,  caieris  pa- 
ribust  it  is  a  source  of  im|)Overish- 
inentand  weakness.*  (p.  389.)  ‘The 
heavy  taxes  which  the  payment  of 
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*  It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that,  as  the  taxes  required  to  de¬ 
fray  the  interest  of  the  public  debt 
are  seldom  very  oppressive,  they 
not  unfrequently  exert  a  benefici^ 
influence  over  industry  ;  and, 
through  the  stimulus  they  give  to 
invention  and  economy,  usually 
replace  (and  sometimes  more  than 
replace)  the  interest.  The  stu¬ 
pendous  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  Watt,  Arkwright,  Crompton, 

Wedgwood,  and  others,  have 
hitherto  falsified  all  the  predictions 
of  those  who  anticipated  national 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  from  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  public  debt ; 
but  these  inventions  and  discove¬ 
ries  might  have  never  been  made, 
but  for  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
public  energies  by  the  increase  of 
taxation,  that  grew  out  of  the 
funding  system.*  (p.  401.) 

Wc  fear  we  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  by  the  multiplicity  and  the  length  of  our  quotations ; 
but  we  beg  to  assure  them,  that,  after  serious  cogitation,  we 
eoidd  find  no  better,  and,  indeed,  no  other  means  of  expounding, 
w  ith  any  thing  like  accuracy  and  completeness,  the  principles 
of  |K)litical  economy  professed  by  the  "Whig  oracle  in  that 
science.  We  are  comiuced  that  nobody  would  have  given  the 
least  credit  to  our  statements,  if  wc  had  confined  ourselves  to 
the  customary'  mode  of  criticism,  and  if,  after  a  regular  contro- 
versy,  on  the  principal  points,  we  had  expressed  our  honest  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  inconsistency  of  our  author,  instead  of  placing,  as  w  e 
have  done,  in  juxtaposition  his  conflicting  principles  and  opinions, 
lict  not  any  suppose  that  w  e  have  taken  much  pains  in  scsu*ching 
for  these  contradictory  extracts:  quite  the  reverse;  they  arc  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  page,  and  the  only  difliculty  w  e  expe¬ 
rienced  was  in  selection.  Wc  have  left  out  ten  times  as  many 
as  wc  have  inserted.  Such  is  the  work  of  Mr.  M‘Culloch,  who, 
after  approving  and  censuring,  in  turn,  every  kind  of  taxation, 
after  advocating  with  the  same  breath,  the  imposition  and  the 
re|)oal,  the  reduction  and  the  increase,  of  almost  every  duty, 
sci'ing  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  the  existing 
system  must  end  in  a  dreadful  convulsion,  gravely  tells  us: — 
How  unphilosophical  soever  it  may' seem,  the  safest  course  will 


interest  (of  the  debt)  involves,  lavs 
a  country  under  the  most  serious 
difficulties,  by  redficing  the  rates 
of  profits,  crippling  the  public 
enerp^es,  and  stimulating  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  capital  and  skill  to  other 
countries,  where  taxes  are  less  op- 
pressive.*  (p.  401.)  ‘These  state¬ 
ments  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
not  the  expediency  merely,  but 
the  necessity,  if  we  would  guard 
against  the  most  tremendous  evils, 
of  adopting  every  just  and  practical 
means  for  lessening  the  weight  of 
taxation,  and  relieving  the  pressure 
on  national  resources.’  (p.  391.) 
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then  probably  bo,  to  fold  our  arms,  and  to  leave  the  dhwueincnt 
to  time  and  Providence.'^  (p.  111.) 

No  !  the  people  of  England  will  not  fold  their  arms.  They 
trust  to  Providence,  but  they  know  that,  to  help  them  out  of 
their  present  deplorable  condition.  Providence  enjoins  them  to 
help  themselves ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  has  endowed  them  with 
intelligent  minds,  witli  niond  feelings,  and  with  bodily  strength. 
At  all  times,  and  everywhere,  governments  who  have  rulc(l  in 
opposition  to  the  intelligence,  and  in  violation  of  the  mond  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people,  have  succumbed  under  the  popular  arm. 
These  arc  the  ways  of  Providence,  so  recently  exemplified  by 
the  revolutions  which,  during. the  last  half  century,  have  con¬ 
vulsed  France  and  the  whole  European  continent.  That  the 
same  causes,  if  not  prudently  eradicated,  by  a  timely  return  to 
the  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  will  again  produce  the 
same  effects,  is  a  matter  of  eertaintv  to  all  tliat  are  not  blind 
to  the  signs  of  the  times.  What,  but  a  ])ainful  anticipation  of 
tlie  disastrous  consequences  of  the  actual  state  of  social  and  po¬ 
litical  economy,  in  this  country,  could  have  induced  a  prime 
minister,  the  creature  of  a  proud  and  grasping  oligarchy,  to 
turn  against  the  oligarchs,  and  to  demand  from  them  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  their  monopolies,  to  the  wants  and  to  tlie  rights  of  tlic 
jHJople  ?  Are  not  the  two  ministerial  revolutions  in  a  fortnight, 
which  wc  have  witnessed,  a  connneing  proof  that  the  age  of 
ruling  factions  is  gone  by,  that  Whiggism  and  Toryism  arc 
equally  powerless,  against  the  necessities  of  our  epoch  and  the 
menaces  of  a  futurity  already  dawning ;  and  that  a  new  order  of 
things,  of  which  the  two  factions  could  not  prevent  tlie  growth, 
imperiously  demands  concessions  which  neither  of  them  will 
propose,  or  dare  refuse. 

Judging  of  the  measures  which  Lord  John  Russell  would 
have  proposed,  from  the  nostrums  of  the  Whig  authority  we 
liave  quoted,  w  e  can  hardly  be  dissatisfied  with  the  reintegration 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  office :  not,  however,  that  w  c  expect 
from  him  the  complete  adoption  and  application  in  our  finan¬ 
cial  system  of  an  all-embracing  reform,  which  alone  can  re¬ 
lieve  the  distress  of  the  nation,  without  impairing  the  resources 
of  the  government.  Such  a  reform,though  indispensable,  though 
unavoidable,  though  near  at  hand,  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  However  convinced  he  might  be  of  its  ncces- 
sity,  practicability,  and  beneficial  results,  and  however  desirous 
of  conferring  those  benefits  on  his  country,  he  could  not  do  it. 
He  may  attempt  the  great  enterprise,  and  boldly  take  his 
stand  on  the  field  of  civil,  religious,  and  commercial  freedom. 
Hut  he  will  be  defeated.  He  will  open  and  pave  the  way  for 
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more  fortunate  conquerors.  He  himself,  unluckily,  has  de¬ 
voted  thirty  years  of  his  public  life  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  bulwarks  of  universal  monopoly,  in  the  storming  of  which 
he  is  doomed  to  fall.  It  is  twenty-three  years,  and  it  seems  to 
us  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  since  the  clear-sighted  Canning, 
shaking  off  the  fetters  which  had  so  long  trammelled  his  nobler 
nature,  awoke  the  enslaved  and  torpid  nations,  and  thunder¬ 
struck  all  the  tyrants  of  Europe  by  the  toast — '  Civil  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberty  all  over  the  World  ! '  Catholic  emancipation,  par¬ 
liamentary  reform,  free  trade,  an  equitable  assessment  of  pub¬ 
lic  taxes,  and  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  the  meaning  of 
that  toast,  as  much  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
We  know  that  all  this  was  intended,  and  would  have  been  suc¬ 
cessively  attempted;  had  not  the  minister  been  worried  to 
death,  at  the  beginning  of  his  new  career.  Will  Sir  Robert 
Peel  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  retaliation  ?  This  would  not 
save  him,  now,  from  the  distrust  and  hatred  of  his  former  asso¬ 
ciates,  or  conciliate  his  old  opponents.  His  best  chance  is  still 
to  follow  at  all  hazards  the  example  of  Canning ;  he  cannot,  in¬ 
deed,  do  otherwise.  There  are  retributions  which  cannot  be 
averted.  Caesar  fell  at  the  foot  of  Pompey^s  statue. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  is  no  longer  the  sole  object  of  the 
present  agitation;  that  question  has,  in  some  sort,  melted  into  the 
question  of  free  trade  in  general,  and  free  trade  means  nothing 
but  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  taxation,  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  another,  founded  upon  clear,  equitable,  and  economical 
principles,  now  known  to,  and  professed  by  every  one  who  is  not 
prejudiced  by  his  partiality  for  certain  classes,  or  by  his  hostility 
to  other  classes,  and  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  opposition 
to  the  inconsistencies  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  we  arc  going  to  repro¬ 
duce  those  principles,  and- show  how  they  are  to  be  applied ;  but 
we  must  first  enter  into  some  statistical  details,  upon  the  amount 
and  di\ision  of  the  real  and  persoiud  property,  and  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain,  taking  for  basis  the  returns  of  1811. 

The  superficies  of  the  soil  contains,  in  round  numbers,  fifty-six 
million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  acres,  of  which 
thirty-foiur  million  fourteen  thousand  acres  arc  cultivated,  nine 
million  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  acres  are  uncul¬ 
tivated,  though  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  twelve  million 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  acres  arc  deemed  unfit  for  any 
produce.  Tlie  Tory  economists  estimate  the  value  of  the  land 
at  €3,769,500,000. 

On  the  soil  are  three  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabited  houses,  which  arc  valued  at  £1,137,800,000. 
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The  capital  of  tlie  funded  debt  is  .€774,319,913,  producing  to 
the  creditors  an  income  of  €28,701,458. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  banks,  in  foreign  securities,  in  all 
kinds  of  companies,  is  valued  at  €489,650,000. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  and  trade,  and  shipping, 
cannot  be  vjdued,  with  any  exactness;  but  it  is  certainly  not  less 
than  €1,200,000,000.  Thus  the  aggregate  amount  of  tlic 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  about  €7,371,270,000. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  is  now,  in  round  numbers, 
eighteen  million  nine  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
nine  million  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  arc  females. 
Of  the  nine  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  males, 
four  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age ;  so  that  the  virile  population,  that  is  to  say, 
the  men  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  above,  number  four  million 
four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand.  Let  ns  now  sec  how 
they  arc  distributed. 

One  million  thirty-eight  thousand  of  this  number  form  the 
agricultural  body,  composed  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  landlords,  or  tenants,  who  employ  eight  hundred 
and  fifly-ouc  thousand  labourers,  ploughmen,  carters,  drovers, 
gardeners,  &c.,  &c. 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  factories  employ,  cither  at  the 
mills  or  as  hand-loom  weiivers,  one  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  workmen. 

The  working  of  the  coal-pits,  of  the  iron  and  copper  mines, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  metals,  employ  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand. 

The  trades  of  all  kinds,  wholesale  and  retail  mercluints,  with 
their  clerks  and  assistants,  are  about  one  million  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand. 

The  royal  navy  and  commercial  marine,  have  for  their  share 
of  this  part  of  the  population,  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men. 

Persons  linng  on  their  incomes,  officials,  capitalists,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  amount  to  about  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand, 
and  they  have  in  their  retinue  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  male  servants. 

Finally,  the  clergy  come  forth  with  two  archbishops,  twenty- 
five  bishops,  seven  hundred  and  thirty- three  deans,  archdeacons, 
prebendaries,  and  canons,  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty -two  incumbents,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen 
curates,  and  the  fellows  of  the  universities;  total,  about  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred.  The  army,  the  prisons,  and  the  work¬ 
houses,  provide  for  the  rest  of  the  virile  population. 
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Let  ua  now  see  what  is  the  distribution  of  property  among 
this  population. 

More  than  four-fiths  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  (xreat  Britain, 
that  is  to  say,  above  twenty -eight  million  acres  of  the  lauded 
projierty  in  regular  course  of  cultivation,  belong  to  not  more 
than  eight  thousand  individuals ;  and  the  remaining  six  millions 
of  acres  are,  like  the  others,  unequally  divided  among  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  proprietors,  the  most  part  of 
whom,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  have  their  lands 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  round  their  rcsi- 
dcnccs ;  about  two  thousand  only  of  the  others  arc,  from  taste 
or  necessity,  cultivating  their  own  small  estates  as  gentlemen 
farmers. 

The  agricultural  interest,  then,  is  represented  by  the  eight 
thousand  large  landowners,  by  two  thousand  gentlemen  farmers, 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  tenant  farmers ;  alto¬ 
gether,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  individuals ;  with 
a  rt'tinue  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  labourers  or 
servants.  Supposing  that  the  interests  of  the  labourers  were 
identical  ^rith  those  of  their  employers,  and  of  the  landlords  of 
their  employers ;  and  that  they  profited  with  them  by  the  high 
prices  of  corn,  in  consequence  of  the  corn  laws  ;  they  altogetlier 
form  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  virile  population :  they  arc  one 
million  and  forty-six  thousand  producers  of  corn,  against  three 
million  four  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  consumers,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  have  cheap  bread ;  and,  when  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  the  numbers  of  the  confiictiug  parties,  it  is  madness 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  majority.  But  the  agricultural 
labourers  have  not  the  same  interest  with  their  employers,  with 
regard  to  the  price  of  corn.  Cheap  bread  will  be  a  blessing  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  Thus,  then,  the 
agricultural  interest  is  but  the  interest  of  eight  thousand  land- 
owners,  and,  at  the  utmost,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
thousand  mistaken  farmers,  w  ith  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-two  clerical  incumbents  of  church  li\ings. 

ith  the  exception,  then,  of  two  hundred  thousand  individuals, 
the  people  of  Engl.and  have  no  property  in  the  soil  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  case  is  much  the  same,  with  regard  to  all  other  sorts  of 
property.  The  three  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habiteii  houses  arc  the  property  of,  at  the  utmost,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousjind  persons ;  the  landowners,  again,  all  coming 
in  for  the  best  share,  in  this  sort  of  property.  The  number  of 
the  fundholders  is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thou¬ 
sand.  The  official  rctirni  of  the  Bank  shows  a  striking  similarity 
lietwcen  the  distribution  of  the  public  debt  and  that  of  the 
landed  property.  ‘  Of  the  tw  o  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
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threes  hundred  und  forty-nine  wurnints  issued  to  receive  divi¬ 
dends,  at  the  liank  of  England,  eighty-five  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-one  were  for  sums  not  exceeding  X"5.  Above 
forty-five  thousand  warrants  were,  at  the  same  time,  issued  for 
sums  under,  and  not  exceeding  ijlO.’  So  that  about  the  half 
of  the  fundholders  (one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  of 
them)  do  not  take  altogether  .^800,000,  out  of  the  t‘28,70 1,1*58, 
interest  of  the  public  debt.  About  one  hundiTd  thousand  niore 
receive,  from  the  same  source,  from  two  to  three  millions  ster¬ 
ling  a  year ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  income  derived  from  the  fund¬ 
ing  system,  .€^25,00(),0()0  a  year,  is  shared  among  about  only 
fifty  thousand  large  fundholders. 

The  landowners,  the  householders,  the  fundholders,  are,  at 
the  same  time,  the  possessors  of  the  best  part  of  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  principal  branches  of  manufactures  and  industry, 
in  the  public  or  private  companies,  and  in  the  banks.  In  short, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  real,  personal,  or  funded  pro])crty,  and  the 
capitid  of  the  country,  is  possessed  by  about  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  individuals ;  one-tenth  of  it,  at  the  utmost,  is  unetpudly 
divided  amongst  about  three  hundred  thousand  more ;  and  four 
millions  of  the  virile  iiopulation  of  Great  Britain  do  not  possc'ss 
an  inch  of  their  fatherland,  nor  a  dwelling,  how  miserable 
soever,  nor  funds  or  capital  of  any  description.  Their  intelli¬ 
gence,  their  hands,  and  their  energy,  are  their  only  means  of 
support ;  not  for  themselves  only,  but  also,  in  most  cases,  for  a 
wile  and  infant  children.  Such  is  our  social  economy  !  Can 
any  thing  be  w  orse  than  this  ? 

Yes !  there  can  be,  and  there  is,  something  worse  than  this 
social  economy  ;  it  is  our  political  economy,  and  especially  that 
part  of  the  system  which  regulates  the  assessment  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  taxes.  ‘In  most  cJistcrn  countries,^  says  Mr. 
M‘Culloch  (p.  5G),  ‘  the  government  is,  Jis  it  w  ere,  head  landlord  : 
the  tax  paid  by  the  occupiers  being,  in  general,  ccjuivalent  to  a 
pretty  high  rent.  But,  in  European  countries,  the  proprietors 
have  luckily  been  able  to  oppose  a  more  effectual  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  their  rulers,*  The  plain  English  of  this  Whig 
sentence  is :  Here,  in  England,  all  the  lands  were  originally 
granted  by  the  Crown,  on  condition  of  such  services  as  should  be 
required  for  its  support.  Luckily y  the  grantees  were  able  to  vio¬ 
late  the  agreement,  to  refuse  the  services ;  to  substitute  for 
them  a  land  tax,  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  of  the 
rental  of  their  estates,  which  tax  they  subsccpiently  reduced  to 
less  than  one  shilling,  by  the  loose  and  dishonest  valuations 
which  they  themselves  made ;  and  to  throw  upon  the  people  all 
the  burden  of  taxation,  by  enacting  customs  and  excise  duties. 

The  aggregate  of  these  customs  and  excise  duties  on  malt. 
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spirits,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  soap,  and  licences  alone, 
amounts  to  above  £32,000,000  a  year,  which,  being  paid  by  the 
four  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  individu^s  of 
the  virile  population,  is  at  the  rate  of  £7  3s.  4d.  per  head.  Now, 
if  we  consider  that  four  millions  of  these  individuals  are  working 
men,  with  an  average  salary  often  shillings  per  week,  or  twenty- 
six  pounds  a  year,  when  constantly  employed,  it  follow’s  that,  on 
the  total  yearly  amount  of  their  wages  (£104,000,000),  that  part 
of  the  population  who  have  nothing  in  the  w  orld  w  hicli  they  can 
call  their  own,  except  their  limbs,  and  their  unparalleled  indus¬ 
try  and  perseverance,  pay  £28,560,000,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
rate  of  very  nearly  tw’enty-six  per  cent,  of  their  scanty  earnings, 
whilst  the  jwssessors  of  the  most  enormous  wealth  ever  accumu¬ 
lated  in  any  country,  contribute  only  £3,344,000  to  the  two 
main  sources  of  the  revenue  of  the  state. 

The  coni  laws,  as  we  stated  before,  and  we  must  add  the 
tithes,  press  almost  exclusively  upon  the  working  classes,  and  by 
increasing  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  prices  of  their  neces¬ 
saries,  arc  but  additional  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  eleven  thousand  clergymen,  of  the  eight  thousand  large 
landowners,  and  of  their  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand 
farmers ;  supposing  that  farmers  may  participate,  as  they  believe, 
in  the  profits  derived  from  those  laws ;  which,  wdth  other  taxes 
and  duties,  such  as  those  on  cotton,  w^ool,  tallow,  glass,  paper, 
the  window  tax,  &c.,  &c.,  pressing  also,  though  with  less  ine¬ 
quality,  on  the  working  classes,  nearly  take  from  them  another 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  hard-earned  wages.  About  fifty 
l>er  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  taken  from  them,  and  the 
wealthy  of  the  land  scot  free ;  such  is  our  political  economy,  in 
pnuse  of  which  Mr.  McCulloch  writes  in  the  following  strain  : 

*  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  various  respects  desirable  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  country  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  proportion  to  their  means.  This  is  obviously,  however,  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  the  business  of  the  legislator,  to 
look  at  the  practical  influence  of  different  taxes,  and  to  resort  in 
preference  to  those  by  which  the  revenue  may  be  raised  with  least 
inconvenience.  Should  the  taxes  least  adverse  to  public  interests 
fall  on  the  contributors  according  to  their  respective  abilities,  it  will 
be  an  additional  recommendation  in  their  favour.  But  the  salus 
popuJi  is,  in  this,  as  it  should  be  in  every  similar  matter,  the  first 
consideration ;  and  the  tax  which  is  best  fitted  to  promote,  or  least 
opposed  to  this  great  end,  though  it  may  not  press  equally  on  the 
different  orders  of  society,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  more  equal  but 
otherwise  less  advantageous  tax.’ — p.  19. 

Such  were  the  arguments  used,  sixty  years  ago,  by  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  the  courtiers,  and  the  M^Culloclis  of  France,  who  had 
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expelled  the  honest  and  popular  Turgot,  and  the  virtuous  Males- 
herbe  Iroin  the  councils  of  Louis  xvi. ;  and  which,  seven  years 
later,  were  invoked,  but  for  a  very  different  purpose,  by  llobers- 
pierre,  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Barere,  aud  their  fellow  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  !  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  clergy, 
scignorial  aud  manorial  privileges,  tithes,  immunities  of  taxation, 
— tiie  salus  populi  had  crushed  and  annihilated  them  altogether. 

May  Providence  avert  from  Great  Britain  the  cidamities  which 
overw  helmed  her  neighbours  I  But  when  w^e  reflect  on  the  dis¬ 
tressed  and  unbearable  condition  of  the  people,  on  the  one  side ; 
and  when,  on  the  other,  we  consider  the  blindness,  the  obstinacy, 
the  madness  of  their  ruling  oppressors,  we  should  almost  despair 
of  a  bloodless  adjustment  of  the  national  claim  to  a  more  equi¬ 
table  system  of  social  and  political  economy,  if  a  few  men, 
suddenly  raised  to  eminence,  equally  remarkable  for  their  intelli¬ 
gence  and  for  their  energy,  justly  proud  of,  and  faithful  to  their 
{M)pular  origin,  did  not  allay  our  fears ;  and  if  the  good  sense,  the 
forbearance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  strength  of  the  people 
themselves,  did  not  give  us  the  hope,  that,  under  their  new  and 
trusty  leaders,  the  struggle  will  not  be  long,  nor  the  victory  be 
tainted  with  revenge. 

As  to  the  principles  which  must  inevitably  prevail,  and  which 
alone  can  secure,  for  the  future,  the  tranquillity  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  they  are  few  and  clear;  and  their  equitable  appli¬ 
cation  presents  no  difficulty  whatever  to  conscientious  and  right- 
minded  men.  They  all  proclaim,  that,  governments  being  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  for  the  protection  of  his 
jHjrson,  of  his  property,  of  his  profession,  and  of  his  industry, 
the  subject  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
govcniment  in  proportion  to  the  protection  and  other  advantages 
which  he  derives  from  it,  and  also  to  his  abilities.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  taxation  is  admitted  by  all,  with  this  restriction,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  taxation  claimed  by  the  government  shall 
never  exceed  the  sum  requisite  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
state  ;  that  these  expences  shall  be  regulated  with  prudent 
economy ;  and  that  no  tax,  of  any  sort,  shall  be  levied  on  certain 
classes,  or  on  the  whole  nation,  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more 
particular  classes. 

As  to  the  modes  of  raising  the  taxes,  the  best  is  evidently  that 
which  lets  every  tax-payer  know,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the 
amount  of  his  debt  to  the  state  ;  aud  thereby  protects  the 
subject  against  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer ;  that  which 
is  levied  with  the  least  possible  annoyance  to  the  parties  subject 
to  it ;  and,  finally,  that  which  is  collected  at  the  smallest  possible 
oost,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  least  difficulty. 

It  results  from  these  principles,  that  indirect  taxation,  customs 
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duties,  excise  duties,  corn  laws,  and  tithes,  are  as  bad  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  they  are  expensive  in  their  collection  and  mischievous 
in  their  eft’ects.  Direct  taxes  are  the  only  ones  that  suit  a  free 
country ;  the  only  ones  susceptible  of  equitable  assessment, 
and  of  easy  and  economical  collection ;  the  only  ones  that  can 
prevent  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  contributor,  exaction  on  the 
part  of  the  collector,  or  those  combinations  betw  een  the  two,  so 
prejudicial  to  the  state,  and  of  whicli  we  have  lately  seen  so 
many  instances:  finally,  they  are  the  only  ones  whose  etticacy 
or  faults  can  soon  and  easily  be  ascertained,  and  improved  or 
corrected.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  application  of  our  prin- 
ciples. 

The  government  protects  the  person  of  the  subject ;  all  sub¬ 
jects  arc,  as  individuals,  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  of  equal  value  in  their  ow  n  estimation.  The 
ploughman’s  and  the  weaver’s  life  and  security  are  of  as  much 
importance  to  them,  as  the  life  and  security  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  may  be  to  the  most 
reverend  prelate  and  to  the  noble  duke  themselves.  The  personal 
tux,  a  head-tax,  imposed  upon  every  man  of  and  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  of  the  same  amount  for  all,  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  natural  equality  of  men.  This  tax,  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  average  wages  of  the  working  men, 
(10s.  per  week,)  would  produce,  for  the  whole  of  the  male  popu¬ 
lation  of  Great  Britain,  £5,800,000  a-year. 

The  government  protects  individuals  in  the  possession  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  landed  property.  Individuals  therefore 
must  pay  for  that  protection,  first,  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
value  of  that  property,  when  tliey  take  possession  of  it,  either  by 
inheritance,  or  by  purchase ;  and,  secondly,  in  proportion  to  the 
annual  rent  which  they  derive  from  the  land.  If,  as  we  have  it 
from  Whig  and  Tory  economists,  the  value  of  all  the  landed 
property  in  Great  Britain  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £3,769,5()0,(XX), 
the  whole  of  that  property  passing  from  one  to  another,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  -five  years,  either  by  the  death  of  i  roprietors 
or  by  sale,  it  follows  that,  on  the  average,  lauded  property  to 
the  amount  of  £150,780,000,  passes  from  one  to  another  pro¬ 
prietor  every  year.  A  legacy,  or  inheritance  duty,  graduated 
according  to  the  degree  of  relationship,  but  the  minimum  of 
which  shoidd  be  three  per  cent.,  and  a  registration  of  transfer 
duty  of  six  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  property  sold,  would  pro¬ 
duce,  on  an  average  of  four  per  cent.,  £6,031,200  a-year. 

Me  have  stated  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the  land  was 
originally  granted  on  condition  of  performing  some  military  or 
feudal  services,  but  that  the  grantees  had  compounded  those 
duties  for  a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  which,  however 
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they  contrived  to  reduce  to  one  shilliiijjf.  The  landowners 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain,  if,  instead  of  binding  them 
to  their  former  agreement,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  rental 
were  demanded  from  them.  But  at  the  same  time  care  should  be 
taken  to  take  for  the  basis  of  the  assessment,  the  leases  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  amount  of  fines  exac’ted  from  the  tenants,  so 
that  the  old  trick  of  mock  valuation  should  not  be  repeated. 
The  landlords,  and  their  economists,  in  order  to  escape  taxation, 
gravely  tell  us,  that  the  total  rental  from  the  land  in  England 
and  Wales  is  only  jS33,0(X),000,  whilst,  when  they  wish  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  agriculture  over  manufactures,  they  proclaim 
that  the  annual  produce  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  amounts, 
in  value,  to  .^280,(XX),000.  These  two  valuations  are  rather  at 
variance  the  one  w  ith  the  other,  and  prove  the  necessity  of  a 
more  accurate  assessment.  But  we  arc  sure  that  the  most  rigor¬ 
ous  researches  would  establish  that  the  annual  rental  from  land 
in  Great  Britain  amounts  to  more  than  £70,000,000.  A  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  w  ould  pro<luce  .€7,0(K),0()0. 

Extending  to  the  householders  that  principle  which  w’e  have 
applied  to  the  landowners,  a  tax  upon  the  tninsfer  of  houses, 
by  inheritance  or  by  sale,  must  be  imposed.  The  total  value  of 
all  the  houses  being  1,1 3 7,800,000,  and  the  average  value  of 
the  houses  sold  or  inherited  being  5 12,000,  a  duty,  on  an 
average  of  four  per  cent.,  will  produce  .€1,820,480. 

The  total  rental  from  houses  in  Great  Britain  amounting  to 
from  €55,000,0(X),  to  €60, OCX), (MX),  a  tax  often  per  cent,  on  the 
minimum  rental  of  €55,C(X),(XX),  will  amount  to  €5,500,(X)0. 

Thus  the  annual  income  of  the  state,  arising  from  taxes  on 
real  property  and  from  a  tax  per  head,  in  Great  Britain  alone, 
would  amount  to  above  €26,0(X),000 ;  the  half  of  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Another 
portion  of  the  expenditure  must  be  supplied  by  taxes  on  per¬ 
sonal  property,  which  being  entitled  to,  and  obtaining  the  same 
protection  from  the  state,  as  real  property,  must  contribute  in  the 
same  manner  andinthe  same  proportion,  to  the  supportof  thestatc. 
We  must,  therefore,  follow  up  the  application  of  our  principle. 

The  whole  capital  of  the  debt  due  by  the  state  to  some  of  its 
subjects,  like  real  property,  passes  by  inheritance  from  one  pro¬ 
prietor  to  another  in  the  coui*se  of  twenty-five  years.  This 
capital  amounting  to  €774,319,913,  it  follows  that  there  are 
such  transfers  of  this  capital  amounting,  on  an  average,  to 
€30,972,796.  An  inheritance  or  legacy  duty,  averaging  four 
per  cent.,  will  produce  during  the  year  €1,238,911. 

The  interest  paid  to  the  holders  of  stock  amounts  to 
€28,701,458.  An  income-tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  interest, 
which  is  equal  to  that  paid  by  the  landowner  on  his  rental,  or 
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by  the  working  man  on  his  wages,  will  annually  produce 
jk;2.870,145. 

Industr)',  manufactures,  and  eommerce,  shipping,  banking, 
joint-stock  companies  of  every  sort ;  and,  lastly,  all  professions 
and  trades,  in  return  for  the  protection  which  the  state  extends 
to  them,  are  bound  to  provide,  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  that  protection,  for  the  wants  of  the  state.  Here, 
however,  there  is  an  immense  diftcrence  in  the  extent  and  efficacy 
of  governmental  protection  as  regards  the  landowner  and  the 
fundholder  on  the  one  part,  and,  on  the  other,  the  elass  which  is 
now  the  subject  of  our  observations.  Government  eannot  secure 
to  this  class  a  regular  and  certain  rate  of  profits  for  the  capital 
invested,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fundholder.  Government  cannot 
even  guarantee  the  conservation  of  the  capital  ventured  iu 
pursuits  which,  however  well  combined  and  managed,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  innumerable  failures  from  external  causes.  JfcI40,000 
may  suddenly  disappear  from  the  banking-house  of  Messrs, 
lingers;  but  nobody  can  steal  forty  thousand  acres  from  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Besides  risks  of  all  kinds, 
there  is  another  diftcrence  between  the  three  classes  which  will 
justify  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  for  the  latter.  The  landowner  and 
the  fundholder  get  their  incomes  without  giving  themselves  the 
least  trouble,  whilst  the  industrialists,  agriculturists,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  all  others  comprised  in  the  latter  class,  must  work 
hard  indeed,  and  endure  all  sorts  of  anxieties,  to  secure  profits 
at  all  commensurate  with  their  risks.  For  this  reiison,  while  the 
landowner  is  taxed  ten  per  cent,  of  his  rent,  the  occupier,  or 
tenant-farmer,  ought  not  in  fairness  to  be  taxed  more  than  five 
per  cent,  of  his  income.  This  income  has  been  valued  for  the 
assessment  of  the  income-tax  at  one-half  of  the  rent,  which,  iu 
Great  Britain,  amounting  to  £70,000,000,  gives  £35,000,000 
as  the  profits  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand 
fanners.  The  tax  of  five  per  cent,  would  therefore  produce 
£1,750,000. 

The  capital  invested  in  joint-stock  banks,  or  companies  for 
railways,  canals,  insurances,  &c.,  &c.,  amounts  now  to  above 
£500,000,000,  which,  like  other  property,  being  subject  to 
legacy  duty,  w’ould  annuallv  produce,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  computations,  .£800,000. 

The  incomes  of  all  the  joint-stock  banka  or  companies,  on  an 
n\eragc  profit  of  five  per  cent.,  would  amount  to  £25,000,000; 
and  a  tax  of  five  ^>cr  cent,  upon  their  profits,  paid  by  the  com- 
imuics,  would  amount  to  £1,250,000. 

The  commercial  marine  of  Great  Britain  numbers  about  forty 
thousand  vessels  of  all  kinds,  employed  in  the  coasting  and 
foreign  trade,  the  i^gregatc  tonnage  of  which  is  above  six 
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million  tons.  Their  value  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
£250,000,000 ;  on  which  capital,  the  legacy  duty  would  annually 
produce  £400,000. 

An  annual  tax  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton  on  every 
vessel  would  produce  £1,700,000,  and  the  commercial  marine 
would  thus  discharge  its  debt  to  the  state  for  its  protection. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  and  trades,  as  well  as  in 
private  banks  and  mines,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  anything 
Uke  accuracy;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
profits  derived  from  these  occupations.  The  result  of  our  long 
and  laborious  investigations  is,  that  the  capital  invested  in  them, 
as  well  as  by  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  and  dealers,  cannot 
be  less  than  £1,200,000,000,  on  which  the  legacy  duty,  as  before 
explained,  would  annually  produce  £1,920,0(X). 

It  being  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
profits,  we  must  be  content  with  an  approximate  valuation,  ge¬ 
nerally  admitted  as  very  fair,  not  only  here,  in  Englnnd,  but 
also  everywhere  on  the  Continent.  Ten  per  cent,  of  tlie  capital 
invested  in  trade  or  business  is  considered  as  the  average  annual 
return  of  this  capital ;  which  return  is  divided  in  halves  under 
the  two  heads  of  interest  of  the  money  invested  and  profits. 
The  annual  produce  of  a  capital  of  £1,200,000,000  invested 
in  private  banks,  mines,  manufactures,  and  trades,  according  to 
this  computation,  is  therefore  £120,000,000.  A  tax  of  five 
per  cent,  will  amount  to  £6,000,000.  a-year. 

The  adoption  of  a  general  and  equitable  system  of  licences  is 
the  most  efficacious,  if  not  the  only  practical  mode  of  assessing 
and  collecting  this  tax,  so  as  to  make  it  bear  on  the  several 
classes  in  proportion  to  their  respective  means ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  capital  invested  in,  and  to  the  income  derived  from,  their 
business.  To  effect  this,  is  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
Without  entering  into  details,  which  would  harass  our  readers, 
we  will  show,  in  two  instances,  how  the  principle  maybe  applied. 
In  the  case  of  two  manufacturers,  one  employing  one  hundred 
persons,  and  the  other  five  hundred  or  more,  and  the  fixed 
licence  duty  being  £50  a-year,  we  suppose  a  proportional  duty 
should  be  added,  such  as  5^.  a-year  for  every  person  under 
twelve  years  of  age ;  10«.,  from  twelve  years  of  age  to  sixteen ; 
15^.,  from  sixteen  to  twenty;  and,  lastly,  £1.  for  every  man  of 
twenty  years  of  age  or  above.  Thus  both  manufacturers  would 
be  taxed  according  to  their  presumed  profits. 

There  being  in  Great  Britain  seventy  thousand  publicans,  or 
inn,  tavern,  and  hotel -keepers,  a  licence  duty  of  £2.  on  the 
publicans  in  villages,  and  of  £4.  in  towns,  witli  a  proportional 
duty  of  2^.  in  the  pound  on  the  rent  of  tlieir  liouses,  would 
secure  an  equitable  assessment  of  the  tax.  Tlie  licences  of  the 
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innkeepers!,  subject  to  a  duty  of  .t6.  in  ullages,  .€9.  in  coiiutiy 
towns,  and  £12.  in  Ix)ndon,  should  in  the  same  manner  equally 
affect  all  persons  comprised  in  this  class,  by  the  same  addi¬ 
tion  of  2^.  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  of  the  rent  of  their 
houses. 

Attorneys,  barristers,  apotheearies,  surgeons,  and  physicians, 
should  be*  subjcrted  to  the  general  licensing  system.  Like 
other  trades]>eople,  tlicy  are  bound  to  pay  for  the  protection 
which  they  receive,  and  for  the  professional  privileges  which  it 
secures  to  them. 

A  laborious  investigation  of  trades,  pn^fessions,  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  satisfies  us,  and  would  satisfy  our  readers,  if 
we  could  enter  into  particulars,  that  .fi6,000,000  a  year,  and 
even  more,  would  be  produced  by  this  t4ix,  'without  harshness  to 
the  contributor,  and  without  trouble  or  expense  to  the  collector. 

Of  all  the  duties  at  present  in  existence, dhe  only  ones  which 
should  l)e  continued  arc  the  stamp  duties  on  -  deeds,  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  promissory  notes,  and  receipts,  and  the  duties  on  private 
carriages,  servants,  horses,  dogs,  and  shooting  licences,  or  game 
certificates ;  amounting  altogether  to  about  four  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  All  other  duties  should  be  abolished. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  produce  of  this  direct  system  of 
taxation  would  be,  for  Great  Britain,  £46,180,736,  to  which 
must  bo  added  £1,000,000,  derived  from  the  post-office  and 
from  the  crow  n  lands.  Thus  we  have  a  national  income,  exceed¬ 
ing  by  nearly  £l,5CX),000  that  which  is  now  raised  by  the  un¬ 
equal,  oppressive,  and  demoralising  system  of  customs  and  excise 
duties,  and  all  the  other  taxes.  The  same  system  applied  to  Ire¬ 
land,  would  yield  more  than  the  £4,000,000  which  the  sister 
country,  at  present,  contributes  to  the  national  revenue ;  and 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  amount  to 
£51,180,736.  ♦ 

To  all  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  system  of  direct  over 
indirect  taxation,  must  be  added  an  economy  of  above  .£2,500,0(X) 
in  the  collection  of  the  r(  venue ;  the  abolition  of  that  inquisi¬ 
torial  espionage,  frequently  degenerating  into  regular  w'arfare  on 
the  part  of  the  customs  and  excise  officers,  against  the  people ; 
and,  last  though  not  least,  the  curtailment  of  the  corrupting 
patronage  of  the  ministry*,  by  the  suppression  of  above  fifteen 
thousand  offices. 

Such  is  our  political  economy,  with  regard  to  taxation ;  and 

Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  last  year,  that,  with  the  reductions  made  in  the 
customs  duties,  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  April  5, 1840.  w  ould  amount 
to  x^VslU.tKX) ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  official  returns,  that  the  income, 
for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1846,  amounts  to  £50,(i0I,988. 
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we  feel  convinced,  that,  before  long,  notwithstanding  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  monopolists,  in  spite  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  econo¬ 
mists,  and  without  regard  to  the  lamentations  of  the  place¬ 
holders  and  of  the  place-hunters,  something  like  this  system 
must  be  adopted.  Nothing  short  of  it  can  remedy  the  distress 
and  secure  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Since  we  wrote  the  foregoing  article,  a  new  publication, 
entitled,  ^  Thoughts  on  Finance  and  Colonies,’  by  Publius, 
[London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Cornhill.  1846]  has  come  to 
hand.  Feeling  equal  to  any  hard  task,  alter  reading  Mr.  McCul¬ 
loch,  we  did  not  mind  wasting  an  hour  or  two  in  reading 
Publius  ;  and,  having  done  so,  w  e  may  as  well  say  a  few  words 
on  his  curious  performance. 

To  his  country,  Publius  dedicates  '  thoughts  on  finance  and 
colonies.’  This  dedicatory  pjige  w  ill  no  doubt  strike  the  reader, 
by  its  laconism,  and  impress  upon  his  mind  a  due  sense  of  the 
patriotism  of  Publius,  and  of  the  value  which  he  attaches  to  his 
own  thoughts. 

In  the  first  chapter,  '  the  synopsis,’  Publius  announces  his 
c  plan  for  a  slight  recasting  of  the  corn  law  s,  and  of  a  few  items 
of  the  tariff',  in  1846;’  he  then  separates  the  remaining  protect¬ 
ive  covering  into  five  folds,  of  equal  thickness,  one  of  which  he 
supposes  removed  every  three  years,  till  the  fifth  and  last  disap¬ 
pearance  in  1861.  'There  are  strong  financial  and  political 
reasons  for  fixing  on  the  year  1861  as  the  limit  of  protection.’ 
(p.  6.)  The  hist  tw  elve  pages  of  the  chapter  (from  21  to  33)  are 
devoted  to  a  most  fulsome  laudation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose 
conversion  to  free  trade  is  compared  to  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  who  is  represented  Jis  the  instrument  of  a  watchful 
Prov  idence,  in  forwarding  the  grow  th  and  })rogres8  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy. 

In  the  second  chapter,  a  very  short  one,  on  * pojmlation — 
property — — we  see  how  they  will  all  prosperously  in¬ 
crease,  so  that,  '  in  1901,  with  a  population  of  fifty-seven  million 
inhabitants,  and  one  hundred  millions  in  revenue,  England  will 
go  onwards,  elevating  her  head  among  the  nations,  yet  higher 
and  higher — the  chief  pioneer,  whom  the  Most  High  has  se¬ 
lected  out  of  all  nations  and  tongues,  for  carrying  forward  his 
gracious  designs  towards  the  ransomed  jmsterity  of  Adam.’ 

'  Taxation, — general  principles*  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
chapter,  in  which  Publius  unfolds  his  plan  of  taxation,  supported 
with  scriptural  texts,  poetical  and  grandiloquent  sentences, 
and  algebraical  equations,  worthy  of  a  Cambridge  man ;  and, 
here  and  there,  some  hard  hits  at  Mr.  M'Culloch.  In  this  chap¬ 
ter,  Publius  also  offers  a  plan,  '  easy  and  practicable,’  for  the 
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redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and  capable  of  accomplishment 
within  fixctl  and  determined  periods,  (p.  99 ‘  by  means  of  an 
orderly,  systematised,  and  scientific  course  of  life  insurances.* 


(p.  100.)  ,  . 

The  fourth  chapter  is  but  a  short  introduction  to  the  fifth  ; 

‘  Colonies :  genei'al  principles  stated  and  applied.*  Publius,  how- 
0V(»r,  overlooks  all  the  colonies  with  the  exception  of  Canada  j  and, 
there,  the  application  of  his  general  principles  consists  in  erect¬ 
ing  the  colony  into  a  kingdom,  for  Prince  Alfred,  who.  will 
marry  a  granddaughter  of  Ijouis  Philippe,  and,  after  thus  con¬ 
ciliating  the  French  and  English  populations,  will  keep  in  check 
the  turbulent  republicans  of  the  States.  It  is  amusing  to  follow 
the  author  in  his  speculations,  in  his  description  of  the  '  scene  in 
the  far-west,  of  the  new  kingdom  rising  up — tlie  name  New 
England  and  France:  Montreal  changed  to  New  London; 
Uuebcc,  to  New  Paris, — the  prince  coming  with  his  bride  to 
their  kingdom,  attended  by  a  mighty  cortege  of  the  highest  in 
church  and  state;  the  solemn  coronation  of  the  two  at  New  Lon¬ 


don,  &c.,  &c.  O  glorious  and  transporting  sight  !*  (pp.  132, 133.) 

We  suppose  the  author  to  be  a  young  man  of  kind  and  be  ¬ 
nevolent  dispositions ;  and  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  give  to  his 
pcrfonnance  any  other  praise  than  that  of  good  intent. 


Art.  II. — Sermons ;  Second  Series,  By  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  L.L.D, 
D.D,  Hamilton  Adams,  Jackson  and  Walford,  London. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  been  so  frequently  before  the 
public,  and  some  of  his  works  have  been  so  fully  review'ed  in 
former  numbers  of  this  journal,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
lengthened  remark  on  his  mental  characteristics  and  style  of 
composition. 

There  is  no  living  writer,  we  think,  who  so  uniformly  stamps, 
as  pr.  Hamilton  does,  the  full  impress  of  his  powers  on  his 
vmous  publications.  Some  of  his  subjects  may  be  more  to  our 
liking  than  others,  but  let  the  theme  he  takes  be  what  it  may, 
he  disravcrs  in  discussing  it,  the  same  grasp  of  thought,  the 
same  nehness  of  fancy,  the  same  aflUuence  of  illustration.  If  we 
may  judge  from  internal  evidence,  most  writers  seem  to  sit 
own  to  their  tasks  with  only  a  general  idea  of  the  topic  they 
propo^  to  handle,  which,  however,  becomes  more  and  more 
c  nite  as  they  work  upon  it,  so  that  many  of  its  diversified 
app  ica  Jons  are  at  length  brought  under  review.  Others  ap- 
|>CAr  as  if  they  were  able  by  anticipatory  musings,  to  vision  out 
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before  the  mental  eye  the  whole  discussion  ere  they  put  pen  to 
paper,  and  by  a  peculiar  force  of  imagination  to  keep  this  pic¬ 
ture  before  the  understanding  wliile  it  works  off  a  description 
of  it,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  have  done  of  a  painting 
by  Raphael  or  Rubens.  The  author  of  these  discourses  seems 
to  belong  to  this  latter  class.  \Vc  should  suppose  him  to  be 
a  stranger  to  everything  like  vexation  or  regret,  over  imperfect 
developments  of  his  views  on  the  subjects  he  lays  before  the 
public.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  is  ever  flushed  with  a  proud 
gladness,  as  if  he  had  accomplished  his  task  better  than  any  other 
could  have  done  it :  there  is  every  indication  of  his  being  among 
the  humblest  of  men.  We  simply  mean,  that  while  he  wouhl 
be  ready  to  assert,  in  all  sincerity  of  conviction,  his  inferiority 
to  many  of  his  brethren,  who  yet  w  ere,  in  reality,  far  below 
him ;  he  knows,  we  suspect,  little  or  nothing  of  the  distress  so 
many  endure  from  the  impossibility  they  feel  of  doing  justice  to 
their  own  ideal  of  a  subject. 

Nothing  cjvnbe  more  peculiar  than  the  method  Dr.  Hamilton 
adopts  in  his  treatment  of  a  topic, — a  method  which  has  a  glo¬ 
rious  mannerism  about  it — but  his  variety  under  that  method 
is  inexhaustible.  A  chastised  Calvinism  is  his  doctrinal  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  activity  of  mind,  his  leading  intellectual  charac¬ 
teristic.  Surprise  cannot  but  be  felt  at  the  number  of  his 
thoughts,  their  easy  movement,  and  their  sure  gyration  round 
some  master  principle,  into  which  he  resolves  his  text.  Whoever 
is  familiar  with  his  earlier  books,  can  give  a  sure  guess  as  to 
the  way  in  which  he  wdll  approach  his  theme ;  but  beyond  this 
general  idea,  can  never  anticipate  what  he  will  produce  upon 
it.  It  is  a  guess  which  irritates  instead  of  extinguishing 
curiosity.  Every  subject,  though  in  one  sense  treated  alike,  has 
its  own  freshness,  its  own  fulness,  its  own  vastness,  ^fhcrc  is 
just  the  sameness  which  the  reader  wishes  to  find  in  a  great 
author,  with  that  otherness  of  thought  and  illustration  which 
invests  with  the  charm  of  perfect  novelty  each  succeeding  pub¬ 
lication.  The  themes  included  in  the  present  volume  are  of 
the  loftiest  order.  We  need  only  give  in  proof  of  the  as¬ 
sertion,  the  titles  of  some  of  the  discourses :  ^  Tlie  Revealed 
Deity '  The  Grandeur  of  Redemption,'  '  Moral  Inability,' 
‘  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnate  God,'  '  Jesus  Christ  the  Cause 
and  Consummator  of  all  Things,'  '  The  Immediate  Blessedness 
of  Departed  Saints,'  'The  Ministry  of  Angels,'  'The  Resur¬ 
rection  of  the  Just,'  ^The  Judgment  of  the  Last  Day,'  'The 
Final  Heaven.'  « 

If  we  wxrc  to  indulge  in  extracts,  there  is  scarcely  a  page 
which  would  not  supply  us  with  some  exquisite  specimens  of 
textual  exposition,  or  sustained  argument,  or  vivid  illustration. 
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or  piercing  application ;  but  we  would  rather  refer  our  readers 
to  the  entire  volume.  Occasionally,  expansion  is,  perliaps, 
carried  to  excess,  and  there  are  some  figures  which  we  wish  had 
l)een  expunged  by  the  author,  as  he  revised  for  tlie  press.  Yet, 
judging  by  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  recollection  of  the 
many  fine*  thoughts  and  gorgeous  images,  to  be  found  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  what  our  taste  would  have  rejected,  we 
are  in  no  mood  to  find  fault.  Ever  and  anon,  also,  we  come  to  single 
sentences  of  such  transcendant  power,  or  beauty,  as  render  us  im¬ 
patient  of  all  reference  to  minor  blemishes.  They  usually  occur  at 
the  close  of  a  paragraph,  and  ai*e  designed  to  exhibit  its  meaning  in 
a  condensed  form,  and  yet  add  a  something  more  to  it.  Such 
cpitomies  are  made  with  extraordinary  skill.  They  thrill  on 
the  understanding  and  heart,  with  magnificent  effect,  so  that 
for  veiy’  pleasure’s  sake  we  cannot  help  reading  them  again  and 
again.  *  Separated  from  their  connection  they  might  be  given 
as  precious  texts  for  thought,  and  meditative  minds  would  be 
instantly  fascinated  as  by  a  spell;  but  their  exuberant  nch- 
ness  can  only  be  properly  appreciated,  when  they  arc  read  in  the 
place  where  the  author  has  put  them.  They  plenipotisc  be¬ 
yond  the  aut'a  sententia  of  any  other  theological  writer  of  the 
day.  An  example  of  this  pregnant  brevity  of  sentence  occurs 
in  an  early  page  of  the  first  sermon,  where,  speaking  of  the 
Dinne  Nature,  he  says,  '^Vhat  is  congenial,  what  is  lawful,  what 
is  susceptible  for  Gotl  to  love  fully,  justly,  save  his  own  nature? 
For  if  God  is  love,  we  enquire — love  of  what  ?  Say  of  being  ? 
He  is  the  ‘  fountain  of  bfe.’  Sav  of  excellence  ?  He  is 
the  reason,  the  glory,  the  judge  of  all  virtue.  It  is  by  his  self- 
love  that  all  the  activities  of  his  far-beaming  and  out-working 
benevolence  are  informed  and  ruled*  A  hundred  others,  as  good, 
and  scores  of  others  even  better,  for  suggestiveness  than  this, 
might  be  found,  but  we  take  the  first  which  offers.  It  is  an 
average  instaiu'e. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair,  however,  to  omit  all  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  subjects  are  discussed  in  this  volume.  Tlic 
citation  we  shall  give,  will  be  taken  from  the  sermon  on  the 
immediate  blessedness  of  departed  saints.  It  is  long,  but  we  arc 
mistaken  if  it  does  not  greatly  interest  our  readers,  by  the  ex- 
|K>sition  it  gives  of  a  difficult  passage,  at  the  same  time  render¬ 
ing  that  passage,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  text,  ^  The  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect.’  * 

*  These  separated  spirits,  are  represented  to  us,  as  in  a  state  of 
exalted  advancement,  depending  upon  their  disembodiment. 

•  This  doctrine  of  immediate  happiness  was  not  entirely  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  ancient  saints.  Their  language  occasionally  leads  us 
to  think  that  they  had  some  conception  of  it.  Yet  every  passage  of 
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Scripture  whicli  has  been  cited,  may  not  be  found  sliictly  to  apply — 

*  Thou  will  not  leave  my  soul  in  the  invisible  world,*  said  David, 
but  it  was  when  ‘  in  spirit*  he  spoke  of  his  distant  Son.  *  And 
afterward.  Thou  wilt  receive  me  to  glory/  cried  Asaph,  but  the  word 
does  not  compel  the  strictly  consecutive  idea.  The  truth  seems 
more  clear  in  the  following  expressions  :  ‘  God  will  redeem  my  soul 
from  the  power  of  the  grave,  for  he  shall  receive  me.*  *  He  shall 
enter  into  peace  :  they  shall  rest  in  their  beds,  each  one  walking  in 
his  uprightness*.  In  both  these  passages  there  is  nn  intimation  of  a 
higher  nature,  that  which  is  *  redeemed,*  and  which  can  be  *  re¬ 
ceived,*  that  which  is  detached  from  what  rests  in  its  bed  and  which 
can  be  actively  *  upright’  still.  Yet,  as  a  solacing  support,  it  was 
scarcely  discovered,  even  by  *  prophets  and  righteous  men:’  feebly 
was  it  enjoyed.  The  grave  to  them  was  dark.  Jesus  had  not  lain 
in  U.  They  shrunk  from  death  as  from  a  suspension  of  their  powers 
and  joys.  Bereavement  smote  them  as  an  irremediable  woe.  *  Lest 
1  be  like  those  that  go  down  into  the  pit.’  ‘  The  dead  praise  not  the 
Lord,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  silence.*  *  Spare  me  a  little 
longer  before  I  go  hence  and  be  no  more.*  *  They  that  go  down  into 
the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.  And  had  they  known  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  departed  spirits,  it  ought  not  to  have  inspired  the  delight¬ 
ful  hopes  we  cherish.  It  w'as  doubtless  a  sphere  of  spiritual  bliss. 
It  was  *  Abraham’s  bosom.’  It  was  ‘  under  the  earth.*  The  divine 
presence  was  intimately  vouchsafed.  The  higher  advantages  of  the 
Christian  economy  were  gladly  awaited.  It  w'as  a  heaven,  but  it 
was  not  the  proper  heaven.  It  w'as  not  the  dw’elling  of  the  Deity. 
Enoch  and  Elijah  were  not  in  it.  They  were  taken  to  God.  Cliiist 
was  not  then  incarnate,  nor  offered  up  :  consequently  he  was  not 
there.  We  think  that  we  but  follow  the  light  of  Scripture, 
confessedly  feeble  as  to  this  intimation,  in  maintaining  that  these 
spirits,  held  until  then  in  a  nether  and  unequal  heaven,  ascended 
with  Christ  to  heaven  proper  and  exalted,  to  the  heaven  which  ho 
now  inhabits,  though  not  necessarily  the  final  heaven.  It  is  fitted 
for  materialism,  because  the  persons  of  the  Antediluvian  saint  and 
the  Tishbite  prophet  have  their  abode  in  it,  most  of  all,  because  the 
glorified  humanity  of  Jesus  distinguishes  and  identifies  it.  It  is  at 
least,  all  that  spirits  need.  Who  w’ould  now  speak  of  it  as  Abra¬ 
ham’s  bosom  ?  It  is  not  the  same  in  region,  or  in  state,  as  that  to 
which  the  souls  of  the  ancient  righteous  were  borne.  It  is  surely 
reasonable  to  think  that  while  all  is  advanced  by  Chris' ianily  on 
earth,  there  is  corresponding  advancement  in  all  .which  it  so  entirely 
affects,  beyond  these  earthly  bounds.  If  there  be  .more  bliss  here, 
the  bliss  of  other  worlds  must  be  augmented.  What  then  is  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Scripture  ?  *  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and 

become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept,*  It  is  an  action  upon  the 
past ;  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  former  dead  ;  they  owe  to  his  resurrection, 
a  most  important  change — ‘  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high  :  thou  hast 
led  captivity  captive.*  It  is  untrue,  in  fact,  and  incorrect  in  figure, 
that  such  language  of  triumph  intends  the  dragging  of  enemies,  as  at 
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bis  chariot  wheels.  How  can  we  interpret  captivity  into  the  power 
of  making  captive  ?  It  is  a  subjective  thing.  It  may  be  asked,  in 
reply,  How  can  we  take  captive  such  passive  captivity  ?  W’e  offer 
the  following  historic  illustrations  ;  When  Chedorlaomer  despoiled 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  Lot  was  'taken  captive.*  Abraham  ‘armed 
his  trained  servants,  pursued  and  smote  the  enemy,  and  brought 
back  all  the  goods,  and  also  brought  again  his  brother  Lot.*  Here 
was  recapture.  Captivity  was  led  captive,  or  the  ‘  captivity  w’as 
turned  again.*  Held  of  the  foe,  the  captives  seem  assailed,  but  it  is 
in  kindness  and  for  rescue.  Though  they  appear  to  suffer  a  second 
captivity,  it  is  at  the  hands  of  their  deliverers  and  friends.  It  is  not 
their  discomfiture,  but  their  enfranchisement, — When  Ziklag  was 
burned  and  sacked  by  the  Amalekites,  they  ‘  took  the  women  captive 
and  carried  them  away.*  Ahinoam  and  Abigail  were  among  them. 
David  at  the  bidding  of  the  ephod  pursued  the  robbers,  '  recovered 
all  that  they  had  taken  away,  and  rescued  his  two  wives.*  This 
was  recapture.  They  who  were  tom  away  from  home  and  liege,  are 
snatched  from  their  abductors  and  the  *  captivity*  is  ‘  led  captive.’ 
It  is  a  new  seizure,  but  it  is  from  the  grasp  of  the  foe. — When  in 
the  ode  of  Deborah  she  sings,  *  Arise,  Barak,  and  lead  thy  captivity 
captive,*  the  appeal  supposes  that  he  had  broken  the  chains  of  his 
people,  whom  the  ‘  Lord  had  sold  into  the  hand  of  Jabin,  king  of 
Canaan.*  Let  these  illustrations  be  now  applied.  Departed  souls 
were  in  a  captivity.  Death  had  disunited  them  from  the  body. 
Though  their  captivity  was  made  happy,  it  was  estrangement.  They 
were  not  on  earth.  They  were  not  in  heaven.  Though  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  over-ruled  for  their  blessedness,  the  circumstances 
themselves,  did  not  tend  to  it.  They  were  children  of  a  captivity, 
or  a  throng  of  spirits,  over  which  death  yet  exercised  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  and  fearful  influence.  Christ  was  the  conqueror.  ‘  He 
spoiled  principalities  and  powers.*  Of  him  it  was  declared  that  he 
should  'swallow  up  death  in  victory.*  He  ascends!  He  is  're¬ 
ceived  up  into  glory  I*  There  are  not  only  the  angels  and  the  chariots 
in  their  thousands  of  thousands, — there  is  another  train  !  All  holy 
spirits  follow  Him,  who  had  appeared  a  spirit  to  them,  in  their 
place  of  keeping.  They  now  forsake  that  place  for  ‘  things  above.’ 
They  are  led  by  their  deliverer,  as  a  once  captive  band  (though 
made  glad  in  spite  of  such  bondage,  by  Him,  who  only  suffered 
their  detention  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  release,)  and  this  pro¬ 
cession,  albeit  ‘  a  captivity,*  is  not  one  of  prisoners,  but  of  the 
enlarged  and  disenthralled.  They  rejoice  in  the  triumph,  they  par¬ 
take  of  the  victory,  it  is  their  jubilee  ;  they  are  the  liberated, 
the  ransomed  and  the  redeemed.  ‘  As  he  spoke  by  the  mouth 
of  his  holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since  the  world  began, 
should  be  saved  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all 
that  hate  us  “^and  therefore  it  is  said  in  the  text ;  ‘Ye  are  come  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.*  But  this  is  asserted  as  a  pri- 
VI  ege  unknown  before.  It  arises  from  the  New  Covenant,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  from  the  Old.  It  is  explained :  'God  having  provided 
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some  better  things  for  us/  (than  for  tliose  who  died  before  the  rising 
of  Christ,)  ‘  that  they  without  us’  (without  living  until  our  time  and 
under  our  dispensation)  *  should  not  be  made  perfect ;  but  they  are  now 
made  perfect  in  common  with  us.  This  perfection  is  bestowed  upon 
all  past,  as  well  as  for  all  future  time,  and  *  ye  are  come  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.’ 

*  *  It  is  thus  that  we  shall  experience  the  very  changes  which  the 
Lord  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living  bore  :  He  died,  his  spirit  went 
from  him,  it  sojourned  in  the  abode  where  the  purest  spirits  called 
from  earth  alone  could  dwell,  he  rose  bodily,  his  whole  manhood  was 
completed  in  that  event,  he  ascended,  and  when  he  had  thus  over¬ 
come  the  sharpness  of  death,  he  opened  the  kingdom  of  heavei\  for 
all  believers.*  *  Every  one  that  is  perfect,  shall  be  as  his  Master.’ 
(pp.  332 — 5.) 

To  this  view  of  the  passage  we  can  see  no  valid  objection.  It 
is  by  no  means  new :  with  the  exception  of  what  is  said  of  the 
consciousness  of  departed  saints  in  the  separate  state  before 
the  resurrection  of  the  Mcssiali,  the  exposition  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  Hallct  gave  in  his  Notes  to  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  above  a  century  ago, 
though  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  coincidence. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Henry  Burder,  of  Hackney, 
formerly  one  of  Dr.  Hamilton’s  tutors  at  Hoxtou;  and  we  can 
easily  imagine  the  joyous  satisfaction  with  which  he  will  peruse 
the  pages  of  his  distinguished  pupil. 

We  certainly  do  not  expect  that  the  work  will  he  popular 
with  general  readers.*  It  is  too  intellectual  a  production  we  fear 
for  such  a  wide  dispersion.  The  ministers  of  our  different  de¬ 
nominations,  however,  are  numerous  enough  to  purchase  one  or 
two  editions,  and  we  deliberately  think  that  none  of  them  ought 
to  be  without  a  copy.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  pondered  by 
many  now,  but  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  still  more  read  and 
appreciated  by  the  generation  to  come. 


Art.  III. — Poems,  by  Thomas  Hood.  2  vols.  Moxon. 

Although  few  modern  writers  have  attained  a  wider  celebrity 
than  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  perhaps  scarcely  any  one  of  their 
number  has  been  less  truly  known, — we  might  almost  say  more 
misunderstood, — as  to  the  true  bent  of  his  genius,  than  the  poet, 
who,  little  more  than  two  years  since,  startled  the  whole  land, 
by  his  intensely  powerful  *  Song  of  the  Shirt.’  In  the  literary 
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worhl,  iiuiwl,  Thomas  Mood  was  always  reoogiuzoa  jis  a  iK»ot  of 
no  onlinan'  standing;  but  among  tlic  mass  ot  readei*s,  amiisiHl 
from  year  to  vcnr,  by  the  laughable  stories,  and  playful  verses, 
and  whimsicaiities  of  his  ‘Comic  Annual,'  he  was  known  only 
as  the  humourous  piH't,  and  ludicrous  prose  writer,  who  tur* 
nished  them  with  their  Christmas-title  stock  ot  mirth. 

Hut  it  wius  not  under  this  clniraeter  that  he  wished  to  appear 
to  the  world,  nor  to  have  his  name  handed  dow  n  to  posterity. 
The  publication,  therefore,  of  these  two  little  volumes,  contain¬ 
ing  his  serious  jHX'try,  attords  us  a  suitable  occasion  for  some 
remarks  on  the  }H'Culiar  characteristics  of  a  writer,  who  died  eri' 
he  iiad  half  worked  out  the  nobler  purposes  to  w  hieh  his  mature 
genius  had  devoted  itself,  but  who  yet  lived  long  enough  to 
produce  some  [hkmus,  ‘  which  the  world  w  ill  not  willingly  let 
die.’ 

The  genius  of  Thomas  Hood — strange  as  the  assertion  may 
apjH'ar  to  the  majority  of  our  readers-^was  essentially  melan¬ 
choly.  We  use  this  term  rather  in  its  elder  sense,  as  denoting 
dt'cp  and  solemn  reflection  ;  for  w  ith  the  modern  melancholies 
superinduced  by  exaggerated  self-importance,  or  by  a  sickly 
constitution,  or  a  sickly  intellect,  he  had  no  sympathy  ;  and 
thus,  in  his  earliest  poems,  there  w;us  a  sententiousness,  an  in¬ 
tense  thoughtfulness,  which  gave  little  indication  of  the  future 
author  of  the  most  popuhir  comic  works  of  the  day.  In  these 
4*arliest  pmuns, — which  appeared  in  the  ‘  Tjondon  Magazine,’ 
when  that  periodical  boasted  the  names  of  Charles  Lamb,  Harry 
Cornwell,  De  Quincy,  and  ’riiomas  (^arlyle,  among  its  contribu¬ 
tors,  his  noble  *  Hymn  to  the  Sun,’  his  wild  fragment  entitled 
‘  The  Sea  of  Heath,’  w  hen — 

•  Sad  were  my  thoughts  that  anchored  silently 
On  the  dead  waters  of  that  passionless  sea, 

I  nstirr  d  hy  any  touch  of  living  breath  :  ’ — 


and  that  powerful  and  most  pathetic  tale  of  ‘  liVeus  the  Cen¬ 
taur,  as  well  as  many  shorter  pieces,  varied,  as  they  were  in 
style,  were  all  marked  by  deep  melancholy.  His  mind,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  weighed  down  bv  the  wealth  of  his 
imagination. 


All  things  are  touched  with  melancholv. 
Horn  of  the  secret  soul’s  mistrust, 

To  fet'l  her  fair  ethereal  w  ings 

Weighed  down  with  vile  degraded  dust ;  — 

O !  give  her  then  her  tribute  just, 


HOOl»*s 


Her  siijhs,  ami  tours,  and  nuisiuijs  liolv  I 

riioro  is  no  nuisio  in  the  litV 

'rimt  sounds  \vitl\  idiot  laughter  solely ; 

'niore’s  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth, 

Hut  has  its  ehord'in  melancholy.” — vol.  ii.  p.  *J(>4. 


Thus  sang  the  future  author  of  the  ‘  ("oinie  Auuual.*  To 
some,  there  will  appear  a  strange  eontradietio!\  in  this,  hut  the 
history  of  genius  pi\  sents  many  similar  instances.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  tliat  the  mind,  weighed  down  hy  solemn  and  anxious 
inusings,  should  turn  with  strong  effort  to  the  wildest  and  most 
playful  exercises  of  the  fancy,  and  find  relief  from  deep  sadness 
even  in  laughter.  The  great  success  of  Mr.  llooiHs  first  comic 
work,  ‘Whims  and  Oddities,’  encouraged  him  to  continue; 
hut  it  was  still  to  graver  poetry  that  his  imdination  turned:  ami 
in  1827  he  published  that  graceful  poem,  ‘ 'fhe  Plea  of  the 
Midsummer  Fairies,^  his  *  Hero  and  liCandt'i*,’ — which,  in  the 
rich  ipiaintness  of  the  imagery,  as  well  as  in  the  rythm,  strongly 
^reminds  us  of  Shakespere’s  ‘  \  enus  and  Adonis  together  witli 
those  poems  which  had  originally  ap[>eared  in  the  *  liondon 
Magazine.^  From  the  first  poem  we  w  ill  give  a  short  specimen, 
— tike  picture  of  a  Deserted  Infant : — 


‘  *  llis  pretty  pouting  mouth,  witless  of  speech, 

\A\y  half-way  open  like  a  rose-li[)ped  slall  ; 

And  his  young  cheek  was  softer  than  a  pv'aeh. 
Whereon  his  tears,  for  roundness,  could  not  ilwi‘ll, 
Hut  (luickly  rolled  themselves  to  pt‘arls,  and  fell. 
Some  on  the  grass,  and  some  against  his  haiul. 

Or  haply  wandered  to  the  dimpled  well, 

Which  love  beside  his  mouth  had  sweetly  plannisl. 
Yet  not  for  tears,  hut  mirth  and  sinilings  bland. 

'  ‘  Pity  it  was  to  see  those  frecpient  tears 
Falling  regardless  from  his  friendless  eyes ; 

'rhere  w’as  such  beauty  in  those  twin  blue  spheres. 

As  any  mother’s  heart  might  leap  to  prize ; 

Hlue  were  they,  like  the  zenith  of  the  skies 
Softened  betwixt  two  clouds,  both  clear  and  mild  ; — 
Just  touched  with  thought,  and  yet  not  over  wise. 
They  showed  the  gentle  spirit  of  a  child. 

Not  yet  hy  care  or  any  craft  defiled. 

‘  *  I’ity  it  was  to  see  the  ardent  sun 

Scorching  his  helpless  liiikhs — it  shone  so  warm ; 

For  kindly  shade  or  shelter  he  had  none. 

Nor  mother’s  gentle  breast,  come  fair  or  storm. 
Meanwhile  I  bade  iikv  ]>itying  males  transform 
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Ljike  g^rasshoppcrs,  and  then,  with  shrilly  ciios, 

All  round  the  infant  noisily  w'c  swarm. 

Happily  some  passing  rustic  to  advise— 

Whilst  providential  Heaven  our  care  espies.*  * — ib.  pp.  89,  90. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  youug  poet,  while  his  comic  productions 
met  with  a  favouniblc  reception,  and  a  rapid  sale,  his  little  vo¬ 
lume  of  choice  poetry  was  scarcely  noticed,  and  disappointed 
and  vexed,  he  turned  from  those  higher  walks,  in  which  he  so 
delighted,  to  become  the  humourous  poet  of  his  age. 

Thomas  Hood  possessed  great  variety  of  talent.  He  drew 
well,  and  the  poetry  which  overflowed  his  mind,  often  directed 
his  pencil.  When  he  commenced  his  scries  of  comic  works, 
his  (piick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  bizarre,  found  a  singular 
scope  in  his  illustrative  drawings,  which,  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  doubtless  remember,  contributed  full  as  much  to  the 
humourous  interest,  as  his  veritable  '  pen  and  ink  sketches.’ 
This  union  of  talent,  w  hile  it  increased  to  an  incredible  extent 
the  popularity  of  his  comic  writings,  was  nevertheless  unfortu¬ 
nate,  inasmuch  as  the  clever  caricaturist  became  an  object  of 
hostility  to  a  certain  party,  wdio  never  forgave  the  introduction 
of  Irving  into  one  of  these  pictures,  just  after  that  ludicrous 
presentation  of  the  gold  watch  on  the  platform.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  irritating  to  the  admirers  of  that  deluded  man,  to  see  the 
(icneva  cloak  in  juxta-position  with  the  ragged  jackets  of  the 
placard-bearer  of  *  try  Morrison’s  pills,’  but  the  full  cry  of 
abuse  and  anathema,  which  from  henceforth  opened  upon  the 
caricaturist,  was  most  unjustifiable.  Unfortunately,  too,  these 
loud  hojistcrs  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  ‘  the  religions 
world;’  leading  many,  besides  Mr.  Hood,  to  take  them  as 
its  hona  fide  representatives.  Foremost  among  these,  was  M  r. 
Hac  M  ilson,  to  whom  the  caustic  ode,  which  we  regret  to  see 
here,  was  addressed.  Such  conduct  produced  its  natural  effect. 
Irritated  beyond  endurance,  by  abuse  and  insult,  both  in  print 
and  in  anonymous  letters,  the  satirist  too  indiscriminately 
attacked  a  chiss,  although  the  noisy,  overbearing  Pharisee  was 
the  object  in  view  ;  and  thus  gave  countenance  to  the  idea  that 
he  w-as  hostile  to  Christianity  itself. 

M  e  w  illingly  pass  from  this  subject,  to  trace  the  farther 
development  of  his  singularly  varied  genius.  Hitherto,  although 
scorning  imitation.  Hood  had  evidently  formed  his*  style  on 
the  model  ot  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  In  1821), 
however,  he  startled  the  world  when  in  the  height  of  his  fame 
as  a  comic  writer,  with  his  ^  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram.’  The 
iuar>ellous  powers  ot  this  poem,  revealed  to  Mr.  Hood’s  friends 
the  tnie  bent  of  his  genius,  and  earnestly  did  they  wish  he 
would  again  resume  his  serious  stvlc.  The  extraordinarv  success 
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of  his  humourous  writiujcs,  especiill?  of  his  *  Comic  AiinuHl/ 
precluded  this,  and  with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  exquisite 
sonnets,  and  short  pieces,  lie  continued  to  be  recoj^nized 
almost  only  as  a  comic  writer,  until  his  return  to  England, 
after  several  years  absence  in  1810.  The  stir,  the  restless 
strivings,  the  eager  competition,  which  he  witnessed  around 
him,  on  his  return,  and  which  contrasted  so  powerfully  with 
the  dull  monotony  of  German  life,  seem  to  liave  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  him.  Although  always  earnest,  in  whatever  he  un¬ 
dertook,  he  now  became  more  solemnly  earnest.  Even  his 
lightest  productions  took  a  graver  tone,  and  in  many,  was 
concealed  a  severe  moral.  ‘  The  Schoolmistress  Abroad,’  and 
some  other  prose  tales,  w  hich  during  his  editorship  he  wrote 
for  the  ^  New  Monthly  Magazine,’  illustrate  this.  .  lint  nnfor- 
tunatelv,  those  who  avowedlv  read  for  mere  amusement,  rare 
very  little  for  profit,  and  the  whimsical  incident  which  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  writer  to  awaken  attention  to  some  important 
point,  was  dismissed  with  an  unthinking  laugh.  '  Ah  !’  said 
Mr.  Hood,  bitterly,  ‘  they  laugh  at  inv  fun,  but  turn  aside  from 
my  moral.’  One  of  the  most  striking  of  his  compositions, 
about  this  time  w  as,  *  that  wondrous  piece  of  accumulated  sar¬ 
casm  and  pathos,’  as  a  contemporary  has  well  characterised  it — 
the  story  of  Miss  Kilmanseg’s  leg,  with  its  solemn  refrain  of*  gold, 
gold,  nothing  but  gold ;’  anti  its  powerful  painting  of  utter 
selfishness,  pampered  by  wealthy  extravagance  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

Hut  still,  utterance  yet  more  direct,  was  sought  for  those 
deep  thoughts,  and  intense  feelings,  that  were  burning  stronger 
and  stronger  in  his  breast.  At  length  the  narrative  of  a  poor 
sempstress,  who  appe;ired  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  stated 
that  she  made  shirts  at  three  half-pence  a  piece,  appeared  in  the 
public  papers.  The  story  was  read  with  deep  commiseration,  it 
wjis  referred  to  again,  and  again ;  and  after  a  sleepless  night, 
Mr.  Hood  threw  off,  almost  without  a  blot, ‘The  Song  of  the 
Shirt.’  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  a 
poem  so  well  know  ii,  but  w'e  think  sutticient  notice  has  scarcely 
been  taken  of  its  extreme  simplicity.  Not  a  word,  but  what  a 
child  can  read  ;  not  a  phrase  but  what  the  most  ignorant  are 
familiar  w  ith  ; — every  figure,  every  illustration,  taken  from  the 
very  commonest  every  day  life  ;  and  yet  w  hat  marvellous  inten¬ 
sity  of  effect  !  How  important  do  even  ‘seam,  and  gussett  and 
band,’  become,  w  hen  pored  over  until  *  the  brain  begins  to 
swim ;’  how  desolate  is  the  room,  when  even  ‘  her  shadow’  is 
thanked  *  for  sometimes  falling  there ;’  and  how  desperate  the 
misery  when  even  of  death,  ‘  that  phantom  of  grisly  bone,’  it  is 
said — 
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*  I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep. 

Oh  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood,  so  cheap!’ 

The  fame  of ‘The  Sonjr  of  the  Shirt/  which  originally  appeared 
in  ‘  Punch/  soon  spread  more  rapidly  over  the  land,  than 
perhaps  any  other  poem  of  modern  times.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  burst  of  admiration  that  hailed  the  writer,  Thomas  Hood, 
exhibited  no  exultation,  and  to  the  gratulations  of  his  friends 
he  only  replied,  ‘  1  hope  it  w  ill  do  good.’ 

Mr*  Hoiod  was  now  earnestly  solicited  by  some  of  the  leaders 
of  ‘the  Anti-Corn  Law  League/  to  aid  that  cause.  As  the 
friend  of  every  institution  devoted  to  the  interests  of  hun\anity, 
or  freedom,  he  was  most  willing  to  accede  to  their  proposal  of 
devoting  his  genius  exclusively  to  it.  But  he  had  just  com¬ 
menced  a  magazine  bearing  his  own  njime;  and  he  thought 
that  the  advocacy  of  not  only  ‘  cheap  bread,’  but  that  of  the 
various  classes  of  sutferers  through  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  could  be  more  efficiently,  inasmuch  as  more  indirectly, 
conducted  there.  But  to  the  end  of  his  life,  lie  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  that  cause;  and  the  progress,  and  success  of  the 
League,  was  always  to  him  a  sitbject  of  exceeding  interest. 
Much  about  this  time,  his  beautiful  poem  of  ‘  the  Elm  Tree/ 
was  written,  and  we  regret  our  space  will  not  allow  us  room  for 
extracts. 

Closely  following  on  ‘  the  Song  of  the  Shirt,’  his  less  know  n 
‘  Lady’s  Dream,’  appeared  in  the  second  number  of  his  magazine, 
with  a  most  forcible  illustration  from  his  pencil,  entitled,  ‘  the 
Modern  Belinda,’  in  which  he  depicted  a  lady  in  full  dress, 
attired  by  skeleton  sylphs.  As  the  miseries  of  the  starved  semp¬ 
stress  were  painted  in  ‘  the  Song  of  the  Shirt,’  so  in  this,  the 
cause  of  the  jioor  overworked  young  milliners  was  advocated. 
The  lady  starts  up  from  a  fearful  dream  of — 

**  Death,  death,  nothing  but  death, 

In  eveiy  sight  and  sound.” 

And  then  she  relates  it — 

And  oh  !  those  maidens  young, 

ho  wTought  in  that  dreary  room, 
ith  figures  drooping  and  sj)ectres  thin. 

And  cheeks  without  a  bloom  ; — 

And  the  Voice  that  cried,  ‘  For  the  pomp  of  pride, 

W  e  haste  to  an  early  tomb  ! 
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'  *  For  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  Pride, 

We  toil  like  Afric  slaves, 

And  only  to  earn  a  home  at  last. 

Where  yonder  cypress  waves  — 

And  then  they  pointed — I  never  saw 
A  ground  so  full  of  graves ! 

‘  And  still  the  coffins  came. 

With  their  sorrowful  trains  and  slow  ; 
Coffin  after  coffin  still, 

A  sad  and  sickening  show  ; 

From  grief  exempt,  I  never  had  dreamt 
Of  such  a  World  of  Woe ! 

‘  Of  the  hearts  that  daily  break. 

Of  the  tears  that  hourly  fall. 

Of  the  many,  many  troubles  of  life. 

That  grieve  this  earthly  ball — 

Disease  and  Hunger,  and  Pain,  and  Want. 
But  now  I  dreamt  of  them  all ! 

‘  For  the  blind  and  the  cripple  were  there. 
And  the  babe  that  pined  for  bread. 

And  the  houseless  man,  and  the  widow  poor 
Who  begged — to  bury  the  dead  ; 

The  naked,  alas,  that  I  might  have  clad, 

The  famished  I  might  have  fed  ! 

*  Each  pleading  look,  that  long  ago 

I  scanned  with  a  heedless  eye. 

Each  face  was  gating  as  plainly  there. 

As  when  I  passed  it  by  ; 

Woe,  w’oe  for  me  if  the  past  should  be 
Thus  present  when  I  die  ! 

*  No  need  of  sulphureous  lake. 

No  need  of  fiery  coal. 

But  only  that  crowd  of  human  kind 
Who  wanted  pity  and  dole — 

In  everlasting  retrospect — 

Will  wTing  my  sinful  soul ! 

*  Alas  !  I  have  walked  through  life 

Too  heedless  where  I  trod ; 

Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  fellow  worm, 
And  fill  the  buriid  sod — 

Forgetting  that  even  the  sparrow  falls 
Not  unmarked  of  God  ! 

‘  I  drank  the  richest  draughts ; 

And  ate  whatever  is  good — 
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Fi^h,  and  and  fowl,  and  fruit. 

Supplied  my  hungry  mood  ; 

But  I  never  remembered  the  wretched  one? 

That  ?tar\’e  for  want  of  food  !*  *— vol.  i.  pp.  76—79. 

Still  intent  on  the  object  which  he  had  now  marked  out  for 
himself,  Thomas  Hood’s  next  poem  w  as  a  wild  but  forcible  alle¬ 
gory,  entitled  *  the  Workhouse  Clock.’  The  conclusion  is 
powerful — 

*  Oh  !  that  the  Parish  Powers 
Who  regulate  Labour’s  hours. 

The  daily  amount  of  human  trial. 

Weariness,  pain,  and  self-denial 
Would  turn  from  the  artificial  dial 
That  striketh  ten  or  eleven. 

And  go,  for  once,  by  that  older  one 

That  stands  in  the  light  of  Nature’s  sun 

And  takes  its  time  from  Heaven  !’ — ib.  p.  85. 

*  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,’  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  his  poems, 
followed ;  giving  the  picture  of  an  unfortunate  young  woman — 

**  Mad  from  life’s  histoiy*. 

Glad  to  death’s  mysteiy^. 

Swift  to  be  hurled.” 


No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran, — 
Over  the  brink  of  it. 
Picture  it — think  of  it. 
Dissolute  Man ! 

Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it. 
Then,  if  you  can  ! 
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*  Perishing  gloomily, 

Spurred  by  contumely. 

Cold  inhumanity. 

Burning  insanity, 

Into' her  rest. — 

Cross  her  hands  humbly. 

As  if  praying  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast ! 

*  Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behaviour. 

And  leaving,  with  meekness. 

Her  sins  to  her  Saviour.* — pp.  08,  69. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  these  forcible  poems  were  being 
written,  Mr.  Hood’s  health  was  fast  failing.  Indeed,  it  was 
evident  to  his  friends,  that  his  intense  feelings  during  their  com- 
j)osition,  had  seriously  injured  a  constitution,  never  robust,  but 
which  ever  since  an  attack  of  ague  in  Flanders,  had  been  gra¬ 
dually  undermined.  A  dangerous  illness  followed,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1844,  he  w  as  w  holly  incapa¬ 
citated  for  writing.  This  he  lamented  greatly,  for  he  seemed 
to  view  himself  as  having  a  work — a  great  work  to  do,  and 
earnestly  did  he  desire  to  accomplish  it.  This  was  to  have  made 
a  complete  series  of  poems,  illustrating  every  form  of  social 
misery,  and  earnestly  advocating  its  removal.  Tow’ards  the 
autumn,  a  short  period  of  comparative  convalescence,  aflorded 
him  an  opportunity  of  pointing  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  he  wrote  the  well  know  n  ‘  L:.y  ot 
the  Labourer’ — 


*  A  spade,  a  rake,  a  hoe ! 

A  pick  axe,  or  a  bill ! 

A  book  to  reap  or  a  scythe  to  mow, 

A  flail,  or  what  ye  will — 

Ami  here’s  the  ready  hand 
To  ply  the  needful  toil. 

And  skilled  enough,  by  lessons  rough, 
lii  labour’s  rugged  school.’ 

This  poem,  is  the  only  one  of  his  serious*  compositions  w  hich 
has  no  place  in  these  volumes,  for  it  originally  appeared  in  a 
prose  sketch,  picturing  a  tnccting  of  starving  labourers,  and 
concluding  with  the  powerful  apj)cal  to  Sir  James  Graham,  on 
behalf  of  that  poor  young  man,(jilford  M  hite,  who  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life,  for  a  threatening  letter  addrc.sst  d  to 
the  farmers  of  Bluntisham.  ‘  For  months  past,’  says  he, 
‘  amidst  trials  of  my  own,  in  the  intervals  of  acute  pain,  per- 
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cliance,  even  in  my  delirium,  and  through  the  variegated  tissue 
of  mv  own  interests,  and  atiaii*s,  that  sorrowful  vision  has  re¬ 
curred  to  me,  more  or  less  vividly,  w’ith  the  intense  sense  ol  suf¬ 
fering  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the  strong  emotions  ot  pity  and 
indignation,  which  originated  with  its  birth.  It  is  in  your  power 
Sir  James  (iraham,  to  lay  the  ghost  that  is  haunting  me.  By  due 
intercession  with  the  earthly  fountain  of  mercy,  you  inay  convert 
that  melancholy  shadow  into  a  happier  reality— a  righted  inaii.* 
And  this  apparently  exaggerated  picture  of  his  feelings  regard¬ 
ing  a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen,  was  true  to  the  letter, 
'file  description  of  ‘  the  Melanclioly  Shadow,'  was  given  to  his 
friends,  just  as  he  described  it  to  the  Home  Secretary,  lor  the 
thought  of  a  lad  of  nineteen,  being  driven  for  life  from  his 
native  land — Thomas  Hood  was  proud  of  his  country,  with  all 
its  faults— had  actualU  severely  injured  liis  failing  health. 

'Phis  was  his  last  appeal  on  the  behalf  of  ‘  those  who  have  no 
heltK*r;'  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  pieces  in  his 
mn;;azine.  his  career  as  a  writer  was  closed.  After  severe  and 
coinplicaited  sutferings  endured  for  nnuiy  montlis,  with  much 
patience,  Thomas  Hood  w  ith  a  Immble  but  trustful  expression  of 
Christian  liope,  died  on  the  third  of  May,  1815,  having  almost 
completed  his  46th  year.  Exceedingly  reserved  in  character, 
detestiug  not  only  all  pretension,  but  even  those  expressions  of 
personal  feeling,  which  the  many  expect,  and  approve,  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  he  should  hjive  been  greatly  misunder¬ 
stood.  Few’  of  these  believed  that  there  w  as  such  an  ahundaut 
wellspring  of  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  others  in  his  hcjirt, 
until  the  ‘  Song  of  the  Shirt'  revealed  it,  aind  few’,  still  fewer, 
knew  the  deep  and  solemn  thoughts  that  passed,  during  his 
long  illness,  through  his  mind.  In  the  midst  of  his  family,  and 
among  his  intimate  friends,  Tlionias  Hood  was  a  delightful 
companion,  nor  can  we  better  conclude  this  short  sketch  than 
by  inserting  the  exquisite  lines,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
addressed  to  his  daughter  on  her  birthday. 

TO  MY  DAUGHTER. 

ON  HKR  BIRTHDAY. 

*  Denr  Faimy  !  nine  long  years  ago, 
hile  yet  the  morning  sun  was  low’, 

And  rosy  wdth  the  eastern  glow 
Tlie  landscape  smiled  , 

Whilst  lowed  the  newly- wakened  herds — 

Sweet  as  the  early  song  of  birds, 

1  heard  those  tirst,  delightful  words, 

‘  Tliou  hast  a  child  !’ 
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‘  Along^  with  that  uprisinp^  dew 
Tears  "listened  in  iny  eyes,  though  few. 
To  hail  a  dawninp^  quite  as  new 
To  me,  as  Time  : 

*  It  was  not  sorrow — not  annoy — 

But  like  a  happy  maid,  though  coy. 
With  grief-like  welcome,  even  Joy 

Forestalls  its  prime. 

*  So  may’st  thou  live,  dear !  many  years. 
In  all  the  bliss  that  life  endears. 

Not  without  smiles,  nor  yet  from  tears 
Too  strictly  kept  : 

When  first  thy  infant  littleness 
I  folded  in  my  fond  caress. 

The  greatest  proof  of  happiness 

Was  this — I  \vept.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  6. 


.\rt.  IV. — The  Church  of  St,  Patrick;  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  the 
Independence  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 

liam  G  'Podd,  A  B  ,  of  Trin  Coll.  Dublin;  Curate  of  Kilkeedy. 
London:  Jolin  VV.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  w  ritten  of  late  on 
the  snbjeet  of  ‘  races J  What  race  is  there  that  has  not,  in  its 
turn,  been  elevated  by  Christianity,  and  di;grade<l  by  religious 
despotism  and  political  oppression?  Who  does  not  know  that 
tfie  most  humanizing  influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
society  may  be  fatally  eounteraeted  by  political  bondage?  The 
Negro,  the  Esquimaux,  even  the  Hottentot  have  been  raised  by 
the  gospel  to  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  to  the  sanctity  of* 
Christian  fellowship.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  effect  of  a 
sound  education  and  of  free  institutions,  with  a  favourable  soil 
and  climate,  would  be,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  to 
obliterate  every  trace  of  their  aboriginal  inferiority.  Physiology 
teaches  us  that  proper  regimen  and  exercise,  combined  with  a 
right  moral  education,  tend  to  enlarge  the  volume  of  the  brain, 
to  give  power  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  health  and  purity  to 
the  moral  feelings,  and  so  to  develope  a  noble  character,  which, 
being  influenced  by  hereditary  causes,  goes  on  improving  from 
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Hjre  to  age.  Of  course,  semi-stan  atiou,  ignorance  and  slavery 
will  have  an  effect  quite  opposite. 

Some  Irish  rein^alers,  through  ignorance,  bigotry  or  policy,  re- 
vile  the  Saxon,  as  if  his  blood  generated  tyranny.  But  if  Celtic- 
Fraiice  ruled  the  destinies  of  Ireland  instead  of  Saxon-lCnglaiid, 
would  the  lot  of  that  attiicted  land  have  been  better?  The  worst 
evils  perpetrated  by  its  conquerors  amidst  the  barbarism  of  a 
dark  age  have  been  surpassed  in  infamy  by  the  French  in  Tahiti 
and  in  Africa.  Will  the  loyal  South-Sea  Islanders,  who  nol)ly 
struggle  for  independence  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  or  the 
devoted  Africans  who  moisten  their  burning  desert  with  the 
blood  of  the  soi-disunt  ‘civilizers/  receive  a  better  character 
from  the  invaders  than  the  wild  Irisli  did  fn  m  theirs? 

The  boast  of  superior  blood  is  one  of  the  silliest  forms  of  pride, 
and  betmys  no  great  consciousness  of  moral  worth.  Those  who 
are  prone  to  generalise  rashly  in  favour  of  their  prejudices, 
readily  ascribe  every  virtue  under  heaven  to  their  own  happy 
tem|)erament,  to  the  credit  of  w  hich  they  place  the  fruits  of  all 
other  advantages.  Surely  the  English  peoj)le,  to  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  has  given,  for  its  ow  n  gracious  purposes,  a  predominant 
power  in  the  earth,  arising  chiefly  from  their  free  institutions 
and  scriptural  religion,  with  their  concomitants, —  industrial 
habits  and  commercial  prosperity — may  well  despise  such 
childish  vaunting.  They  are  now'  a  great  and  glorious  people  ; 
but  what  were  they  once?  It  is  wise  for  us  occasionally  to  look 
back.  Sir  James  Macintosh  thus  describes  our  ancestors  in 
the  eleventh  century  : — 

*  *  We  gather  a  few  particulars  ofthe  sufferings  and  degradation  of 
the  Saxons  from  a  sermon  by  Lupus,  a  Saxon  bishop.  Such  is  their 
(the  Danes)  valour,  that  one  of  them  will  put  ten  of  us  to  flight ;  two 
or  three  will  drive  a  troop  of  captive  Christians  from  sea  to  sea. 
Ihey  seize  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  thanes,  and  violate  them 
belore  the  chieftain’s  (ace.  J'he  slave  of  yesterday  becomes  the 
master  of  his  lord  to-day.  Soldiers,  famine,  flames,  and  blood  sur¬ 
round  us.  The  poor  are  sold  far  out  of  their  land  for  foreign  slavery. 

*  Children  in  their  cradle  are  sold  for  slaves  by  an  atrocious  violation 
ol  the  law.’ — We  should  more  pity  these  miseries,  if  we  did  not 

bear  in  mind  the  previous  massacre  of  the  Scandinavians . But 

in  contests  between  beasts  of  prey,  it  is  hard  to  sel"*ct  an  object  of 
compassion.  Let  those  w'ho  consider  any  tribes  of  men  as  irreclaimable 
barbarians,  call  to  mind  that  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  of  w'hose  cruelties 
a  small  specimen  has  been  given,  were  the  progenitors  of  those  w  ho, 
in  Scandinavia,  in  Normandy,  in  Britain,  and  in  America,  are  now 
among  the  most  industrious,  intelligent,  orderly  and  humane  ol  the 
dwellers  upon  earth.’  (History  ol  England,  vol.  i.  p.  60.) 

Certainly  the  bl(H>d  which,  SCO  yetms  ago,  tamely  ciulurcd 
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the  basest  bonds  and  the  most  maddening  indignities,  cannot 
be  tlie  cause  of  tlrat  superiority  about  which  ‘  The  Tme»^  com¬ 
missioner'  has  been  lately  venting  such  impertinent  puerilities. 

Ai.'iong  the  eircuuistances  whieh  modify  national  character, 
eVunaie  is  too  much  overlooked.  Mountaineers  have  alwavs  clunir 
heroically  to  liberty  and  independence;  while  in  flat  countries — 
where  man's  blood  stagnates  like  their  rivers — little  has  been 
done  to  win  human  rights  or  maintain  them,  except  by  connuer- 
ciid  cities,  where  trade,  flourishing  only  in  freedom,  naturally 
generates  self-reliance.  Take  the  most  unresisting  and  phleg¬ 
matic  Saxon  population,  who  merely  vegetate  in  a  dull  atmos¬ 
phere  on  rich  lowlands,  and  place  them  among  the  Alpine, 
Caledonian,  or  Cambrian  mountains,  and  think  w  hat  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  their  grandchildren  will  become !  Cold,  w  ct  and 
hunger,  may,  in  many  cases,  harden  their  features,  and  stunt  their 
figures  ;  plodvliug  industry  and  the  mechanical  skill  which 
results  from  always  doing  one  thing,  and  thinking  of  nothing 
else,  will  undoubtedly  give  place  to  irregular  exertions,  impul¬ 
sive  movements,  impetuous  efforts,  a  love  of  boisterous  pleaisure 
and  wild  exeitement,  and  the  lazy  habit  of  living  for  the  hour, 
w  ithout  pondering  much  on  the  rainy  day.  But  then  there  will 
be  the  bold  spirit  of  independent  individuality,  a  temperament, 
poetic,  mystic,  enthusiastic,  courageous,  combined  with  that 
strong  attachment  to  places,  and  to  all  the  names,  that,  in  past 
ages,  made  those  places  holy  and  renowned,  w  hich  characterise 
highlander  of  every  country,  and  of  every  race. 

‘  All  the  northern  French,'  says  Michelet,  *  are  the  oftspring 
of  the  Germans,  although  the  language  contains  so  little  (ler- 
man,  and  Gaul  has  perished  utterly,  like  the  Atlaiitides.  All 
the  Celto  arc  gone;  and  if  au^’  remain,  they  will  not  esca})c  the 
arrows  of  modern  criticism.  Pinkerton  does  not  snifer  them  to  rest 
in  the  tond),  but  fastens  furiously  upon  them  like  a  true  Saxon, 
as  England  does  on  Ireland.  He  contends  that  they  had  nothing 
of  their  own,  not  a  particle  of  original  genius;  that  all  the 
gentlemen  are  descended  from  the  Goths,  (or  Saxons,  or  Scy¬ 
thians,  it  is  all  the  same  to  him ;)  and  in  his  w  himsieal  furof 
desires  the  establishment  of  professors  of  Celtic,  to  teach  us  to 
laugh  at  the  Celts.' 

Yet,  the  French  historian  remarks — 

‘The  old  Celtic  races,  seated  on  their  native  rocks,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  their  isles,  will  remain  faithful  to  the  poetic  independence 
of  barbarous  life,  until  surprised  in  their  fastnesses  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  stranger.  Centuries  have  elapsed  since  England  surprised  and 
struck  them  down  ^  and  her  blows  incessantly  rain  upon  them,  as  the 
wave  dashes  on  the  promontory  of  Brittany,  or  of  Cornwall.  The 
sad  and  patient  Judea,  who  counted  her  years  by  her  captivitieSt  was 
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not  inoro  rudely  stricken  by  Asia.  But  there  is  such  a  virtue  in  the 
Celtic  genius,  such  a  tenacity  of  life  in  this  people,  that  they  subsist 
under  outrage,  and  preserve  their  manners  and  their  language. 

*  Whatever  has  been  the  result  (of  the  law  of  gavel-kind)  it  is 
honourable  to  our  Celts  to  have  established  in  the  west  the  law  of 
equality.  Ihe  leeling  of  personal  right,  the  vigorous  assumption  of 
the  1,  which  we  have  already  remarked  in  Pelagius  and  in  religious 
philosophy,  is  still  more  apparent  here  ;  and,  in  great  part,  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  the  destiny  of  tlie  Celtic  races.  W  hile  the  German 
families  converted  moveable  into  immoveable  property,  handed  it 
down  in  perpetuity,  and  successively  added  to  it  by  inheritance,  the 
Celtic  families  went  on  dividing  and  subdividing,  and  weakening 
themselves, — a  weakness  chiefly  owing  to  the  law  o!  equality  and 
equitable  division.  As  this  law  of  precocious  equality  has  been  the 
ruin  of  these  races,  let  it  be  their  glory  also,  and  secure  to  them  at 
least  the  pity  and  respect  of  the  nations  to  wdiom  they  so  early  showed 
so  flne  an  ideal.” — {Hist.  France,  b.  i.  c.  4.) 

How  much  the  fortunes  of  a  people  depend  on  institutions! 
The  same  system  of  dividing  and  subdividing  w  ould  have  equally 
impoverished  and  ruined  any  other  people,  no  matter  what  their 
blood.  However,  this  characteristic  of  the  Helleno-Celtic  genius 
was  not  confined  to  civil  society  ‘  The  independent  I,  the  free 
personality,'  passed  into  religion  idso,  as  well  as  the  Celtic  te¬ 
nacity  of  the  past.  So  unresisting,  >ve  are  told,  is  the  German 
iiaturt',  that  Franks,  established  in  Gaul,  were  subdued  and 
thoroughly  changed  in  the  second  generation,  by  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  inftuence.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  nation 
which  of  all  others  is  now  most  devoted  to  Rome,  fought  longest 
against  her  power,  and  stuck  to  its  religious  independence  with 
most  desperate  fidelity.  How'  this  fidelity  of  the  church  of  St. 
Patrick  came  ultimately  to  be  transferred  to  the  great  usurper 
of  Christendom, — how  that  deadly  foe  of  nationality  planted  her 
fiK)t  on  the  free  sanctuaries  of  Ireland,  is  a  question  of  deep  in¬ 
terest  to  the  protestant  people  of  Great  Britain. 

\N  e  are  glad  that  the  ‘  furor  '  of  contempt  for  Irish  Antiqui¬ 
ties  is  fast  departing  from  among  us.  The  most  enthusiastic 
Irishman  can  desire  nothing  better  than  the  spirit  of  the  elo¬ 
quent  and  generous  article  on  ‘  Petrie's  Huund  Towers'  in  a 
recent  Numher  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review.'  Indeed,  '  the  An¬ 
cient  church  of  Ireland'  seems  to  have  become  quite  a  favourite 
of  late.  As  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  *  St.  Patrick 
was  a  gentleman'  various  bodies  are  anxious  to  claim  kindred 
with  so  res|>ectable  a  personage.  Irish  episcopalians  are  anxious 
to  derive  through  him  their  apostolical  succession.  The  General 
Assembly  has  no  doubt  that  the  patron  saint  of  the  Green  Isle 
was  a  staunch  presbyterian ;  and  the  independents  maintain 
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that  the  churches  he  planted  were  clearly  of  the  '  conj: relational 
order/  and  that  his  three  hundred  bishops  were  nothing  hut 
pjistors  of  particular  ehurelies,  like  their  own  : — wliile  the  Ho¬ 
man  catholics  can  no  more  believe  that  their  old  Celtic  church, 
which  said  its  prayers  in  Irish,  was  a  prolt^stani  institution,  con¬ 
tending  against  the  pope  with  even  bigotted  pertinaiity  for 
seven  centuries,  than  they  can  believe  that  the  said  Irish-spcak- 
ing  church  still  exists  by  a  mysterious  transmigration  in  the 
present  establishment. 

Yet  these  two  propositions  arc  firmly  maintained  by  the  Hcv. 
Mr.  Todd,  whose  work  is  now  before  us. — The  first,  namely, 
that  the  Celtic  church  of  Ireland  was,  from  its  foundation,  by 
Patrick,  to  its  fall  in  the  twelfth  century,  strictly  independent  of 
Rome,  and  decidedly  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  pope,  he  has 
established  in  the  most  satisfaetorv  manner.  Seldom  has  histori- 
cal  argument  been  conducted  w  ith  mure  fairness,  so  far  as  Home 
is  concerned,  or  brought  to  a  more  triumphant  conclusion.  It 
is  creditable  to  the  author’s  candour,  learning,  and  talent.  AVe 
cannot  but  wonder  that  so  clear  a  mind  should  be  to  anv  extent 


invstificd  bv  the  absurdities  and  inconsistences  of  Pusevism. — 
As,  however,  this  is  a  vital  point  with  the  Irish  priests,  one  on 
which  they  are  ready  to  stake  the  whole  authority  of  their 
church,  wc  consider  it  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that  pro- 
testants  in  general  should  be  familiar  with  the  main  facts  of 
the  case.  Tlie  (luestion  at  issue  is  this ; — Did  the  early  Irish 
churches  regard  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  supreme  head  of  the 
universal  church  of  Christ  on  earth,  not  merely  paying  respect 


to  him  as  patriarch  of  the  west,  and  bishop  of  the  imperial 
city,  but  acknowledging  his  jurisdiction  over  themselves,  so  that 
their  ow  n  bishops  were  only  his  delegates,  or  vicars,  exercising 
their  functions  by  his  commission,  and  subject  at  any  time  to 
his  absolute  interdict,  just  as  the  Roman  catiiolic  prelates  are 
now?  To  answer  this,  we  must  appeal  to  facts  : — 

Previous  to  the  year  4d0,  we  read  of  Christian  churches  in 
Ireland,  and  bishops  labouring  among  them.  When  the  (iO*j)el 
was  first  introduced  into  that  country,  or  how  far  it  had  ex¬ 
tended  before  the  arrival  of  Patrick,  we  are  not  satisfm^torily  in¬ 


formed.  But  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  had  made  consident- 
ble  progress  there  before  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  in  the 
year  431,  Palladius,  once  a  deacon  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was 
sent  'to  the  Scots  believing  in  Christ.’  (Ad  Scotos  in  Christum 
credentes  ordinatur  a  papa  Celestino,  Palladius,  et  primus  epis- 
copus  mittitur.  Prosper  Chron.  ad  Ann.  431.]  Palladius  was 
not  sent  to  the  heathens,  but  to  the  Christians  in  Ireland,  with 
a  view,  probably,  to  bring  them  under  the  Roman  jurisdiction. 
Whatever  wa.s  liis  object,  his  mission  was  an  utter  failure;  and 
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in  le*s  than  a  year  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  country,  and  he 
died  soon  after  in  Scotland.  Some  ascribe  his  want  of  success 
to  the  hostility  of  an  Irish  chief ;  some  to  the  op]>ositiou  of  the 
Christian  pastors,  aud  some  to  his  ignorance  of  the  Irish  lan¬ 
guage,  supposing  that  he  attempted  something  among  the  hea- 
then. 

Bj  the  way,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  ^ift  of  tongues — the 
uc*c^ity  of  which,  to  uiissiouaries,  is  alleged  by  Romanists  aud 
Puseyitcs.  as  the  most  conclusive  reason  why  miraculous  powers 
were  designed  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  church — has  never  been 
available  to  any  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Even  the  Jesuit 
Francis  Xavier,  whose  other  alleged  miracles  were  as  plenty  as 
blackberries,  and  equally  useless,  complains  strongly  of  his  want 
of  success  in  India,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  languages  of 
the  tribes  whom  he  sought  to  convert.  If  a  Roman  deacon 
could  not  bring  this  gift  with  him  to  Ireland,  or  w  as  not  content 
to  sit  down  and  learn  the  language,  it  is  evident  he  had  no 
business  there.  Patrick  owed  this  indispensable  qualitication 
to  his  former  residence  in  it  as  a  shepherd  on  the  plains 
of  Antrim.  As,  then,  the  precise  miracle  which  was  most 
wanted,  and  most  easily  tested,  and  the  alleged  necessity  for 
which  is  ^upJ>osed  to  furnisli  a  prima  facie  reason  for  the  perpe¬ 
tuity  of  apostolic  power,  is  just  the  one  that  has  never  been 
forthcoming,  however  urgent  the  demand  for  it,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable,  that  all  /;o.v/-apostolic  ^  miracles  *  have  been  im¬ 
postures  and  delusions. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Patrick  was  ever  at  Rome.  But 
Drs.  l^nigan  and  Colgan  both  admit  that  he  was  not  ordained 
by  the  Pope.  In  the  ancient  life,  preserved  in  a  MS.  cidlcd 
Leabhar  Brcac,  the  follow  ing  account  is  given  of  his  ordination 
and  subsequent  reception  at  Rome : — ‘  Atlerwards  he  went  to  a 
certain  noble  personage,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of 
Bishop.  After  this  he  went  to  Rome,  and  found  honour  and 
respect  from  the  Romans,  and  from  their  Abbot ,  w  hose  name 
was  Celestinus.’  This  is  not  the  style  in  which  an  Irish 
Catholic  would  now  spcak*of  the  ‘  vicar  of  Christ.'  It  is  only  in 
the  modern,  interpolated  and  legendary’  lives  of  Patrick, — 
rejected  by  the  eminent  catholic  historian.  Dr.  Lanigan, — that 
we  hear  of  his  being  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  but  ‘  the 
more  annent  as  well  as  the  more  Iriah  the  authority,  the  more 
distinct  is  its  testimony  that  Patrick  did  not  receive  his  orders 
from  Rome.'  All  that  is  certainly  known  about  his  ordination 
U,  that  *  he  appears  to  have  been  consecrated  bv  some  Galiican 
prelate*  (Todd,  p.  24.) 

Now  did  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Todd,  that  had  Patrick  laid 
as  much  stress  on  ‘  the  succession'  as  the  Anglo-Cathoiics,  he 
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would  have  said  something  of  his  mission  in  the  Confession^  or  • 
in  some  authentic  document  ?  Tliis  party  in  Indand  is  anxious 
to  rest  its  authority  on  this  saint,  and  to  come  at  the  apastles 
without  going  to  Rome.  But  how  far,  on  their  own  showing, 
can  they  trace  the  chain,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  church  really  succeeds  to  that  of  Patrick  ? 
Just  to  ‘  some  Ciallican  prelate*  in  the  tilth  ctmtur}*,  who  ‘  appears* 
to  have  consecrated  the  Irish  missionary  !  Is  this  an  autliority 
on  which  any  honest  Christian  should  stake  the  credit  of  his 
religion  ? 

Patrick  founded  churches  and  ordaiiuHl  bishops  in  Ireland, 
without  stacking  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  for  any  of  his  acts. 
No  rejmrt  of  his  labours  was  ever  sent  by  him  to  Rome;  no 
rescript  from  ‘  the  successor  of  Peter*  ever  reaehed  him.  About 
a  centurv  and  a  half  later,  Austen  of  C'anterburv  maintained  a 
constant  corrt'spondenee  w  ith  his  master,  (iregory  ;  and  some 
centuries  later  still,  when  the  Pope  really  hati  jurisdiction  in 
Ireland,  there  are  ample  docmnentary  proofs  of  the  fact.  But 
though  the  historv  of  the  earlv  Irish  churches  is  much  fuller 
and  more  satisfactorv,  it  docs  not  cont  dn  the  least  trace  of 
Roman  power  in  the  government  of  the  church. 

According  to  the  papal  theory,  Patrick’s  successor,  Benig- 
nus  or  Bineii,  being  regarded  as  •  primate,*  must  have  rtTeived 
the  Pope’s  confirmation  of  his  appointment.  But  it  was  neither 
sought  nor  given.  Nor  is  there  an  instance  of  an  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  invested  with  othce  by  the  court  of  Rome,  till  the 
twelfth  centurv.*  From  that  time,  till  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
the  interfenmce  of  that  court  at  the  consecration  of  bishops  is 
manitest  enough,  but  never  before.  Indeed  this  fact  is  admitted 
by  a  learned  Roman  catholic  antiquarian,  w  ho  expn*ssly  says : — 

‘  Our  episcopal  clergy  nether  applied  to  that  see  for  bulls  of  rati- 
fi(*ation,  provisions  or  exemption,*  (O’Conor’s  Diss.  on  the  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  p.  205.)  One  David,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  between 
548 — 551,  is  said  to  have  exercised  the  office  of  legate-apostolic 
in  Ireland.  ‘  But,*  writes  Dr.  lianigan,  ‘this opinion  is  founde<l 
on  a  mistake,  whereas  there  did  not  appear  any  person  invested 
with  that  title  in  Ireland,  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.* 
(Todd,  p.  35.) 

For  several  generations  the  see  of  Armagh  was  the  hereditary 
possession  of  one  powerful  family  ;  and  this  usurpation  lasted, 
without  any  interference  of  the  Pope,  or  appeal  to  him,  till  the 
appointment  of  Mallachi,  about  the  vear  1  whom  Archbishop 
Celsus,  on  his  de^ithbed,  nominated  to  the  see,  enjoining  the 

•  Moore  idmits  that  the  title  *  srchbithop*  wa*  not  known  in  Ireland  till  ih# 
eighth  century. 
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Kin*^  of  MnnHter,  ‘  by  tlie  authority  of  St.  Patrick/  to  see 
Mallachi  seated  on  tile  desecrated  throne,  never  hinting  that 
the  Roman  bishop  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  And 
do  we  not  well  know  that  the  jjjood  father  would  not  be  slow  to 
exercise  his  ri^ht,  if  he  had  any  ?  We  shall  see,  soon,  that  this 
is  the  very  thinj?  he  was  lonpnj;  lor. 

The  Danish  pirates,  sailing  up  the  Litfey,  the  Suir  and  the 
Shannon,  eventually  settled  in  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick, 
whence  they  could  maintain  a  communication  w  ith  their  friends 
by  sea,  and  escape  from  their  enemies  w  hen  necessary.  Retween 
such  invaders  and  the  natives  there  could  be  no  friendly  feelings 
for  a  long  time.  Accordingly,  wdien  the  Danes  w  ere  converted  to 
Christianity,  they  chose  in  these  three  cities  bishops  of  their 
own,  w  ho  w  ere  sent  to  Canterbury  for  consecration,  and  declined 
the  jurisdiction  of  Armagh.  In  1073,  Gotheric,  the  Jlanish 
king,  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Dublin,  chose 
one  Patrick  for  their  bisliop,  and  sent  him  for  consecration  to 
Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1122,  Gregory  was 
sent  in  like  inauner,  w  ith  a  letter  from  the  burgesses  and  clergy 
of  Dublin,  *  To  the  most  reverend  and  most  religious  Lord  llaph. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,*  in  w  hich  they  say — ‘  Know'  you  truly 
that  the  bishops  of  Ireland  have  great  indignation  against  us, 
and  that  hishop  especially  who  dwells  at  Armagh,  because  we 
are  unwilling  to  obey  their  ordination,  but  always  w  ish  to  be 
under  your  dominion.* 

It  is  plain  from  this,  that  even  at  this  late  period,  the  papal 
supremacy  was  not  acknowledged,  directly,  even  by  these  three 
Danish  cities;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Irish  bishops-  all  the 
Celtic  bishops, — had  no  fellowship  with  the  sec  of  Canterbury, 
which  was  closely  connected  with  Rome.  Besides,  if  the  Irish 
primate  were  then  subject  to  the  Pope,  the  Danish  bishops  could 
not  have  declined  the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  their  own  pri¬ 
mate,  whose  just  ‘  indignation*  would  have  found  a  voice  at  Rome ; 
nor  could  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury'  have  presumed  to  con¬ 
secrate  the  suffragans  of  Armagh,  without  the  grossest  breach 
of  onler :  what  would  be  thought  of  a  vicar  apostolic,  in  England, 
thus  interfering  with  the  rights  of  primate  Crolly  ?  Would  not 
the  ^  intruding  prelate  be  at  once  summoned  to  Rome  and 
punish^  ?  There  is  but  one  fact  that  can  account  for  these 
anomalies  the  Pope*8  supremacy  did  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

But  again,  says  Mr.  Todd,  *  let  us  observe  the  mode  in  which 
me  bishops  of  those  three  cities  were  elected.  They  were  chosen 

y  the  clergy,  people,  and  provincial  chieftains  of  their  respective 
towns,  and  then  sent  to  Canterbury  to  be  ordained  Undoubtedly 
t  18  was  the  ancient  and  catholic  mode  of  electing  bishops ;  but,  let 
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me  ask,  was  it  the  mode  approved  of  in  the  eleventh  century,  when 
the  power  of  Rome  was  at  its  highest,  and  when  Gregory  VII.  sat 
upon  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ?  Was  the  interference  of  the  laity  in 
episcopal  appointments  a  practice  of  which  that  pontiff  would  have 
approved  V — p.  47. 

Certainly  not ;  and  this  is  another  decisive  proof  against  the 
papal  supremacy.  But  we  respectfully  ask  Mr.  Todd,  is  it 
not  a  proof  equally  strong  against  the  Anglican  hierarchy? 
Are  the  English  Bishops  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people? 
And  if  this  was  undoubtedly  '  the  ancient  and  catholic  mode  of 
electing  bishops,'  (and  which  continued  universally  in  Ireland, 
till  the  twelfth  century)  does  it  not  follow  irresistibly  that  the 
Anglican  system  is  neither  ancient  nor  catholic?  So  far  as 
ecclesiastical  organization  is  concerned,  it  differs  esmntially  from 
the  ancient  Irish  church,  and  from  everv  other  church  in  Chris- 
tendom,  during  the  Niccne  period  to  which  its  advocates  are 
so  fond  of  appealing.  Why  not  go  back  to  the  primitive  prac¬ 
tice?  Because  von  are  bound  bv  the  State,  which  mocks  vou  with 
a  conge  iVelire, 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  a  few  sentences  here  on  the  constitu- 
iion^  of  the  earlv  churches  of  Ireland.  In  an  ancient  MS. 

4 

quoted  by  Ussher,  (Priinord.  Ecclcs.  Brit.  Cap.  17,)  and  accepted 
as  authentic  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  the  Irish  clergy,  during 
the  two  centuries  after  Patrick,  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  first,  amounting  to  350,  who  were  all  founders  of  churches, 
and  acknowledged  Patrick  as  their  head,  after  Christ.  Whatever 
was  excommunicated  in  one  church  was  excommunicated  in  all. 
They  did  not  shun  the  society  of  women.  The  second  class 
acknowledged  but  one  heady  namely  Jesus  Christ.  They  had 
different  liturgies  and  different  masses.  The  third  class  were  an¬ 
chorites,  or  hermits.  They  too  had  different  rules  and  different 
liturgies.  These  diversities  in  the  forms  of  worship  continued  till 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  the  Pope's  legate,  w^as  appointed  to  draw  up  one,  in  order, 
as  he  says,  ‘  that  the  different  and  schismatical  communitieSy 
with  whom  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland  abounds,  may  submit  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  discipline.' 

There  was  no  act  of  uniformity  in  force  in  Ireland — they  had 
not  bowed  to  the  yoke  ;  but,  may  w  e  ask,  which  of  these  '  schis- 
niatical  communities,'  w  ill  our  Anglican  friends  select  as  the  only 
true  church  in  that  realm,  to  which  they  are  plcjised  to  be  the 
successors,  and  out  of  whose  orthodox  pale,  there  is  no  ordinary 
means  of  salvation  ? 

*  for  an  account  of  their  substantiallv  Protestant  durtrinety  see  the  adinirahle 
strictures  on  Moore’s  History,  hy  I)r.  H.  Monk  Mason. 
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•  The  men  of  Erin,*  says  Thierry,  *  like  the  Britons  of  Cambria  and 
Gaul,  having  organized  Christianity  in  their  country  spontaneously, 
without  conforming  in  any  way  to  the  official  organization  decreed 
by  the  emperors,  had  among  them  no  fixed  episcopal  sees ;  their 
bishops  were  simply  priests  (presbyters,  or  bishops,)  to  whom  had 
been  confided  by  election,  the  office,  purely  honorary,  of  visitors  or 
supervisors  of  the  several  churches.  They  did  not  constitute  a  body 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  nor  were  there  among  tliem  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  hierarchy.  The  church  of  Ireland,  in  short,  had 
not  a  single  archbishop ;  none  of  its  members  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Rome  to  solicit  or  buy  the  pontifical  pallium.  So  that  this  church, 
enjoying  full  independence  with  regard  to  all  foreign  churches,  and 
its  administration,  like  that  of  every  free  society,  being  in  the  hands 
of  dignitaries  elected  and  recalled  by  itself  alone,  was  at  an  early 
period  regarded  as  schismatic  by  the  conclave  of  St.  John’s  of  La- 
leran  ;  and  a  long  system  of  attacks  was  made  against  it,  with  the 
perseverance  innate  in  the  successors  of  the  old  senate,  who,  by  dint 
of  willing  one  and  the  same  thing,  had  subjugated  the  universe.  It 
sedulously  watched  the  first  ambitious  thoughts  of  invading  Kings,  to 
enter  into  co-partnership  with  them,  and  in  default  of  foreign  con¬ 
quests,  it,  with  crafty  policy,  ever  admired  and  fostered  the  principle 
of  despotism.*  (Thierry’s  Norman  Conquest,  p.  193  of  Whittaker’s 
edition.) 

Another  eminent  French  historian  speaks  to  the  same 
effect : — 


•  The  Culdees  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  ....  were  independent, 
even  while  living  under  the  rule  of  their  order,  wdiich  associated 

them  in  small  ecclesiastical  clans  of  twelve  members  each . 

The  Cymry  of  Britain  and  Wales — Rationalists,  and  the  Gael  of 
Ireland — Poets  and  Mystics,  nevertheless  exhibit  throughout  their 
entire  ecclesiastical  history  one  common  character—  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  opposition  to  Rome,  They  enjoyed  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  Greeks;  and  notwithstanding  distance,  revolutions,  and 
manifold  misfortunes,  they  long  preserved  relations  with  the  churclies 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  ....  Their  monks,  called  Cul¬ 
dees,  recognized  hardly  more  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  than  the  mo¬ 
dem  Scottish  Presbyterians.  They  lived  in  societies  of  twelve,  under 
an  abbot  of  their  own  election.  Their  bishop,  according  to  the  strict 
etymological  sense  of  the  word,  was  only  their  overseer.*  (Michelet, 
Hist,  Fmnce,  b.  ii  c.  I.) 

We  have  adduced  these  authorities  from  learned  writers,  wdio 
k^w  and  care  nothing  about  our  ecclesiastical  controversies,  in 
order  to  let  our  episcopalian  readers  see  how  the  case  stands  as 
to  the  apostolical  succession  through  the  Irish  channel ;  and  wo 
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ask  them  to  say,  candidly,  can  they  discover  their  own  system 
of  diocesan  episcopacy  in  the  Celtic  church  ?  Mr.  Todd,  indeed, 
admits  the  glaring  contrariety  between  the  two  institutions.  He 
grants,  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  were  in  Ireland  as 
many  bishops  as  conqref/ations — but  will  the  reader  guess  how 
he  gets  over  this  difticnlty  ?  With  the  gn'atest  e;use,  he  t‘seapes 
from  it  by  modestly  atlirming  that  Patrick  and  his  saintly 
followers  ‘  fell  into  error!* 

'  The  very  errors,’  says  he,  into  *  which  St.  Patrick  fell,  in  his 
organization  of  the  Irish  church,  arc  an  additional  and  to  iny  mind 
a  very  striking  proof  that  he  maintained  no  otficial  connexion  with 
Home.  The  chief  defect  in  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church  in 
Ireland  was  this,  that  the  dioceses  were  not  marked  out  with  any  care 
or  precision,  llishops  were  allowed  to  wander  about  from  one  place 
of  residence  to  another,  and  many  bishops  were  consecrated  to  whom 
no  episcopal  duties  were  assigned.  St.  Bernard  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  complained  that  the  Irish  bishops  were  changed  and  multiplied 
without  order  or  reason,  at  the  caprice  of  the  metropolitan,  so  that’ 
almost  every  church  was  provided  with  a  separate  bishop.  (‘  Sed  singulw 
pene  ecclesia  singulos  haberent  episcopos*  0pp.  S.  Bernard,  cd.  Bene¬ 
dict.  tom.  i  p.  6()7.  This  mistake  (!)  there  is  reason  to  apprehend, 
originated  in  some  degree  as  early  as  the  times  of  St  Patrick.  It 
was  an  error  into  which  a  very  zealous  man,  who  thought  he  could 
not  have  enough  of  chief  pastors  (!)  and  shepherds  of  Christ’s  flock 
was  likely  to  fall ;  but  it  was  one  that  could  not  for  a  moment  have 
been  tolerated  by  Rome.  Had  she  known  it,  she  would  have  imme¬ 
diately  put  a  stop  to  such  on  irregularity.’  (p.  31.) 

Is  it  not  strange  to  find  the  very  men  who  claim  Patrick  as 
the  apostle  and  founder  of  their  church,  charging  him  with 
fundamental  error  in  its  very  organization  !  Their  argument  is 
this: — Yon  Romanists  and  Ultra  Protsetants  ought  to  submit  to 
our  church,  because  it  agrees  with  the  church  of  St.  Ihitrick, — 
with  this  slight  difference,  that  the  Irish  apostle  ‘fell  into  error,* 
and  committed  a  grave  ‘  mistake,*  in  making  his  bishops  cottyre- 
yational  instead  of  diocesan.  We  implore  you,  therefore,  by  his 
authority,  to  follow  us  Jis  we  do  not  follow  him ! 

Truly,  facts  are  stubborn  tilings.  It  is  (piite  clear,  that,  whe¬ 
ther  Patrick,  Columba,  and  Columbanus,  with  all  Hie  Irish 
churches  and  colleges  down  to  the  tw’clfth  century,  were  in 
error  or  not,  they  were  as  far  removed  from  modern  prelacy  a.s 
from  Romanism.  And  for  the  church  that  refuses  to  recognize 
the  orders  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents  to  claim  exclu¬ 
sive  kindred  w'ith  those  irregular  and  ‘  schismatic*  commuuitic% 
is  almost  as  absurd  as  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  In 
stating  that  the  Pope  would  not  tolerate  such  a  number  of 
chief  pastors* — (a  singular  title  for  the  bishops  of  separate  con- 
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gregations,  or  ministers  with  no  congregations  at  all,)  ^Ir.  Todd, 
and  his  brother,  the  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  (a  learned 
antiquarian,  and  zealous  Puseyite,  who  corrected  the  sheets  of 
the  present  work  wliile  going  to  the  press,)  strangely  forget  the 
condition  ol  the  lUinian  and  Italian  churches  in  the  tilth  cen¬ 
tury.  There  wjis  little  or  no  difference  then  between  the  Irish 
churches  and  the  churches  of  other  countries,  wdiose  lounders 
were  apostles.  Even  the  Tracts  for  the  Titties  would  have  in¬ 
structed  our  author  on  this  point. 

*  Few  persons  who  have  not  expressly  examined  the  subject,  are 
aware  ol  the  minuteness  of  the  dioceses  into  which  many  parts  ol 
Christendom  were  divided  in  the  first  ages.  Some  churches  in 
Italy  were  more  like  our  rural  deaneiies,  than  what  we  now  consider 
dioceses,  being  not  above  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  extent,  and  their 
sees  not  above  five  or  six  miles  from  each  other.  Even  now,  (or  at 
least  in  Bingham’s  time,)  the  kingdom  of  Naples  contains  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-seven  sees,  of  which  twenty  are  archbishoprics  Asia 
Minor  is  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  broad;  yet,  in  this  country,  there  were  almost  four  hundred  dio¬ 
ceses  I*  {Tracts  for  the  Times ^  No.  33.) 

*  When  Bingham  says  there  were  four  hundred  bishops  in  Asia 
Minor,’  remarks  Prolessor  Killen,  *  he  refers  to  the  condition  of  the 
church  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  At  that  period,  most 
of  the  village  and  rural  bishops  were  extinguished,  so  tliat  his  state¬ 
ment  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fair  exhibition  of  primitive  arrange¬ 
ments  ....  Ilow  different  must  a  bishop,  even  of  the  fourth  cen- 
cenlury,  have  been,  from  a  prelate  of  the  present  day,  when,  after  the 
suppression  of  so  many  rural  and  village  bishops,  there  were  still 
four  hundred  remaining  in  a  tiact  of  land  which  is  not  much  larger 
than  Great  Britain,  and  in  which  o/i/y  a  filth  part  of  the  people  were 
evangelized.*  {Plea  of  Presbytery,  2nd  edit.  pp.  31  —  33.) 

Thus,  as  wc  go  btick  to  antiquity,  dioceses  became  small  by 
degrees  and  seriptundly  less,  till  at  last  they  dwindle  into  mere 
parishes,  and  their  bishops  into  mere  pastors,  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning.  I  nless,  therefore,  Mr.  Todd  can  bring  forward 
some  proofs  that  Patrick  fell  into  error,  and  made  a  mistake 
in  his  church  polity,  which  will  not  implicate  the  twelve  Apostles 
in  the  same  irregularity,  we  respectfully  submit  that  he  should 
be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  tow’ards  the  memory  of  that 
venerable  jHTsonage.  Such  is  the  influence  of  this  author’s 
church  theory,  that,  rather  than  admit  its  errors  and  evils,  and 
its  corrupt  departure  from  the  primitive  model,  he  presumes  to 
charge  the  whole  galaxy  of  Irish  saints  with  having,  as  regards 
church  order,  wandered  universally  into  fundamental  error, 
for  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  !  Surely  this  is  not  the 
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May  ill  M'liich  a  good  Catholic  should  treat  auti(|uity,  nor  is  it 
the  way  in  which  a  good  logician,  like  our  author,  should  treat 
tacts. 

As  tlie  Pope  has  been  couipletely  non-vsuited  on  the  questions 
of  organization  and  jurisdiction,  let  us  see  whether  ho  had 
any  thing  to  do  \vith  Irish  missions  to  Pritaiu  and  the  C’on- 
tinent. 

Columha,  or  Colunib-Kille,  was  born  in  the  eountv  of  Done- 
gall,  about  the  year  521.  When  he  was  only  twenty-live  years 
of  age,  he  had  founded  a  monastery  in  Derry,  lie  then  jiro- 
eeeded  to  Iona,  where  he  established  an  Irish  monastery,  or 
college,  which  became  afterwards  so  famous  as  a  nursery  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  went  forth  to  educate,  evangelize,  and  civilize  the 
biubarous  nations  of  Europe.  Put  when  the  \  enerable  Pede 
records  the  achievements  of  this  ‘college  of  monks,’  he  does  not 
give  us  the  slightest  intimation  that  they  sought,  or  obtained, 
t!  e  Pope’s  sanction  for  any  of  their  acts,  tliough  these  acts  in¬ 
cluded  the  founding  of  monasteries,  the  ap})ointment  of  abbots, 
and  other  things  w  hich  could  not  lie  done  w  ithout  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  Home,  by  any  w  ithin  the  pale  of  that  ehureh. 

Virgilius,  so  celebrated  as  the  first  who  taught  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth  and  the  existence  of  antipodes, — a  doctrine  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  pope  of  that  day  (Zachary)  as  ‘  corrupt  and 
impious,’  went  to  France  as  a  missiouary  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Saltzbcrg  by  King  Pepin,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  ])ontitl‘.  In  fact,  not  one  of  the  Irish  missiona¬ 
ries  was  ever  known  to  seek  the  Pope’s  a{)pointment  to  any 
sphere  of  labour.  When  moved  by  their  zeal  to  go  abroad  in 
tlieir  Master’s  service,  tlnn*  w'ere  separated  to  the  work  wlure- 
uiito  He  had  called  them  by  their  own  ministers  at  home  pre¬ 
cisely  as  missiomu  ies  are  sent  out  now  by  the  Dissenters. 

And  yet  Dr.  Uoek,  an  English  ])riest,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
John  Manners,  ventuivs  to  assert  that  ‘the  early  missioners 
from  Ireland  used  to  go  to  Rome  to  do  homage  to  the 
pope,  and  eravt*  the  apostolic  leave  and  blessing  before  they 
went  and  preached  to  pagan  nations.’  Put  he  has  heen  able  to 
produce  but  three  instances,  none  of  wdiich  is  to  the  point. 
The  first  is  the  ease  of  Dichuill,  who  went  not  forth  jus  a  mis¬ 
sionary  at  all,  but  to  enjoy  the  perfection  of  an  jiscctic  life  in 
solitude ;  and  having  founded  a  mouJistcry  Jit  Lure,  he  is  sjiid 
to  Inive  laid  jdl  right  over  it  at  the  feet  of  the  ‘  chief  bishop.’ 
The  argument  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Todd  thus: — 

‘  Dichuill  founded  a  monastery,  and  obtained  for  it  a  rich  endow¬ 
ment  ;  and  after  having  done  so,  he  went  and  laid  it  at  the  pope’s 
feel:  therefore  Irish  missionaries  used  to  do  homage  to  the  pope 
before  they  went  and  preached  to  Pagan  nations.’ — p.  Of). 
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But  the  IcRmcd  Catholic  historian,  Dr.  Laiiigan,  rejects  this 
as  a  ‘foolish  storj’.’  ‘  Sucli  deeds  of  vassalage, for  monastic  pri- 
vileges,  &c.,  were  not  known  in  the  days  of  Deicoliis  (Dichuill). 
The  author  imagined  that  because  they  existed  in  the  tenth 
century,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  lived,  that  the  same  prac¬ 
tices  prevailed  at  all  times.’— Eccl.  Hist.  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 

Willihrord  is  another  of  Dr.  Rock’s  best  instances;  but  he 
was  a  Saxon  monk,  though  he  had  lived  twelve  J  111  In  • 
land  with  the  Saxon  saints,  Egbert  and  Wigbert,  where  he  is 
said  by  Alenin  to  have  gone  in  search  of  scholastic,  not  eccle¬ 
siastical  learning,  lie  was  not  a  niissionarj^  from  the  Irish 
churches  at  all.  Kilian’s  is  the  only  other  case  which  the 
records  of  centuries  could  afford  to  sustain  the  assertion  of 
l>r.  liock  as  to  the  uso(/e  of  Irish  missionaries.  He  was  one 
of  those  who,  interpreting  literally  our  Lord’s  words,  believed 
that,  whosoever  followed  him,  must  forsake  father  and  mother, 
houses  and  lands,  and  country.  Therefore,  he  went  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  not  as  a  missionary,  but  as  a  hermit.  Having  afterw  ards 
resolved  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  in  Franconia,  he 
natundly  sought  the  pope’s  sanction  in  this  work,  as  he  was  far 
nwav  from  the  church  of  his  fathers:  and  as  the  Church  of 
Home  was  acknowledged  as  true,  and  had  not  then  to  any 
great  extent  betrayed  the  corrupt  and  ambitions  spirit  which 
afterwards  prompted  its  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  other 
bodies.  This  occurred  in  the  seventh  centurv,  when  all  churches 
still  revcrenceil  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  one  of  the  four  patriarchs. 
Hut  respect  is  not  obedience;  and  if  an  Irishman  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  happened  to  place  himself  under  papal  jurisdiction,  that 
is  not  any  proof  that  the  churches  of  his  native  land  did  so, 
e8|H*eially  when  it  is  known  that  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
see  was  always  strenuously  resisted  whenever  a  point  of  diftcr- 
ence  arose,  as  in  the  question  regarding  the  time  of  observing 
Easter. 

It  would  appear — though  this  is  by  no  means  certain — that 
sometime  between  the  fifth  and  the  eighth  century,  certain 
canons  were  enacted  by  a  synod  in  Ireland,  to  the  effect,  that 
w  hen  a  doubtful  question  should  arise,  which  could  not  be  decided 
at  home,  reference  should  be  had  to  'the  chair  of  St.  Peter;’ 
but  no  instance  occurred  in  which  they  w  ere  acted  upon,  till  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  were,  therefore,  if  genuine,  a  dead 
letter,  quite  at  variance  w  ith  the  spirit  of  the  church.  (Ussher’s 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  chap,  viii.)  Something  like  an 
to  the  pope  occurred  once,  and  it  arose  in  this  way : — 
The  Irish  computation,  as  to  the  time  of  holding  Easter,  differed 
f^rom  that  of  all  other  churches,  erroneously,  although  Colum- 
lanus  said  that  the  Irish  knew  astronomy  better  than  the 
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Romans.  But  while  other  nations  corrected  their  calendars, 
the  Irish  were  so  firmly  attached  to  their  own  national  cus¬ 
toms,  that  they  would  not  yield,  even  when  some  of  their 
learned  men  had  proved  them  in  the  wroii".  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  church  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by 
Laurence,  Archbishop  of  Canteriiury,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  bishops  and  abbots  of  that  country,  about  the  year  (109, 
urjriii"  upon  them  concurrence  with  tlie  rest  of  the  Catholic 
church.  A  few  years  later,  a  similar  letter  was  addressed  to 
them  by  Pope  llonorius  I.,  exhortin*;  them,  a  small  body  living 
at  the  ends  ot  the  earth  (in  ejctremis  tvrne  Jinibus),  not  to  set 
themselves  against  the  decrees  of  all  the  bishops  of  Cliristcndom. 
[tothis  orbis  pontijicum.) 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  which  w  as  not  an  autho¬ 
ritative  decision,  but  an  argument  ad  vvremnidiamy  precisely 
such  as  Laurence  had  addressed  to  them,  and  implying  snpre- 
inacv  in  the  one  case  no  more  than  in  the  other,  a  synod  was 
held  near  Old  Leighlin,  to  consider  the  matter,  w  hen  plans  were 
recommended  to  bring  about  the  desirable  uniformity.  The 
result  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Lanigan  : — 

‘This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  thing  appeared  to  be  quite  settled, 
when,  not  long  after,  a  troublesome  person  staited  up,  and,  by  his 
intrigues,  rendered  abortive  part  of  what  had  been  decreed.  To 
put  an  end  to  this  opjiosition,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Elders  that, 
where,  as  according  to  a  synodical  canon,  every  important  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  head  of  cities,  some  wise  and  humble  per¬ 
sons  should  be  sent  to  Rome  as  children  to  their  mother.  These 
deputies  being  ariived  saw  with  their  own  eyes  Easter  celebrated 

at  one  and  the  same  time  by  people  from  various  countries;  and 
having  returned  to  Ireland,  in  the  third  year  from  their  departure, 
solemnly  declared  to  those  that  had  deputed  them,  tliat  the  Roman 
method  was  that  of  the  whole  world.’ — Laniyan,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  389. 

This  is  the  only  thing  bearing  the  semblance  of  an  appeal 
to  Rome  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Celtic  church 
in  Ireland  before  the  Conquest ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  it  about 
the  pope  or  his  judgment.  To  the  messengers  he  seemed  to  have 
nothiug  to  do  with  the  question.  Those  who  sent  them  would 
not  reci'ive  even  his  testimony  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  not  to 
speak  of  his  authority;  for  if  so,  why  were  the  deputies  sent? 
Must  not  the  pope’s  letter  have  settled  the  question?  No, — 
they  went  to  witness  the  fact  with  their  own  eyes ;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  ‘head  of  cities,’  i.  e.  the  western  capital, 
where  streams  of  population  from  all  nations  converged,  and 
saw’  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  and  Romans,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  four  patriarchates ^  agreeing  as  to  the  time  of 
Easter,  they  took  this  accordance  as  a  plain  proof  of  the  Cat  ho- 
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licity  of  practice,  and  reported  accordingly.  But,  so  strong  was 
the  Celtic  feeling  against  foreign  influence,  that,  after  all,  their 
report  did  not  settle  the  question  ;  for  Bede  states  that  it  was 
only  in  the  south  of  the  island  that  the  decree  of  the  synod,  to 
observe  the  Homan  computation,  was  received  and  obeyed. 
(Lib.  iii.  c.  3.)  Does  not  this  appeal  to  Catholicity  furnish  the 

strongest  argument  against /WjMcry? 

Such,  however,  was  the  excitement  and  agitation  that  arose 
on  this  suliject,  that  all  who  sided  with  Rome  were  branded 
by  the  ])opular  party  with  error  and  ‘  heresy.^  OX^onor  says, 
‘a  schism  ensued.'  (Diss.  on  Iiish  Hist.,  p.  205.)  The  spirit 
of  Dagan,  an  Irish  bishop,  who,  in  COO,  refused  to  eat  or  drink 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  this  very  account,  ani¬ 
mated  tlie  Anti-Homan  jiarty  for  many  a  year.  At  length  a 
svikmI  was  convened,  to  consider  these  diflerences,  in  WhitliT, 
Yorkshire,  when  Colman,  Bishop  of  Landisfarne,  argued  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  system  prevailing  in  his  own  country  ;  but  as  he 
was  out-argued  and  out-voted,  he  resigned  his  bishoprick,  and 
returned  to  Ireland,  Wilfrid,  his  principal  opponent,  being 
chosen  in  his  stead  ;  w  ho  at  first  refused,  lest  he  should  be 
ordained  by  the  Irish  bishops,  ‘  w  hose  communion,'  says  William 
of  Malmesbury,  ‘the  apostolic  see  had  rejected.'  (Tsslier’s 
Religion  Anc.  Irish^  cap.  x.) 

Is  it  not  marvellous  that  men  who  felt  themselves  so  bound 
by  the  traditions  of  their  own  elders,  as  to  resign  the  most 
important  oflices  in  the  church,  and  to  refuse  to  eat  even  with 
an  Archbishop  of  ('anterbury,  rather  than  comply  with  the 
customs  of  Home,  should  be  represented  by  modern  w  riters  as 
considering  the  very  conduct  which  they  themselves  adopted 
luTctical  and  worthy  of  excommunication, — as  yielding  to  the 
pope,  in  Mr.  MiM)re's  phrase,  ‘  profound  and  implicit  reverence?' 
\N  hercas  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  clergy  and  monks, 
were  so  passionately  opposed  to  the  pope  on  this  question,  that 
the  tew  w  ho  agrei'd  witli  him  incurred  the  greatest  odium ;  and 
even  these,  w  ith  the  learned  Cummian,  of  Durrow',  differed  with 
their  brethren,  not  because  the  pope  liad  spoken,  but  because 
they  ‘  found  it  written  that  they  were  to  be  excommunicated 
and  expelled  the  church,  w  ho  contravene  the  canonical  decrees 
of  the  rouRFoLD  afostolic  see  (to  wit,  Rome,  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Alexandria),  all  agreeing  in  the  unity  of  the  Basch.' 
(Ussher  s  Syllogis  Ep.  xi.) 

As  to  the  lorce  of  the  expression,  ‘  Going  like  children  to  a 
mother^  that  it  implies  no  sovereign  authority  in  Home,  is  jdain, 
from  the  following  words  of  Cummian  ‘  He  that  curseth  his 
father  or  his  mother,  let  him  die  the  death.'  ‘  But  what  can  be 
tiumght  mori'  evil  of  mother  church,  than  if  w'c  say  Home  errs. 
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Jerusalem  errs,  Alexandria  errs,  Autioeli  errs,  the  whole  world 
errs,  the  Scots  (Irish)  and  Britons  alone  think  right/  Here  we 
see  how  comprehensive  are  the  terms  *  mother  church,*  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  one  corKinunity,  but  embracing  the  whole  catholic 
body.  T/its  was  the  mother  the  Irish  deputies  were  sent  to 
consult,  tliough  they  owed  no  more  allegiance  to  the  '  head  of 
cities*  than  the  holders  of  scrip  do  to  'the  railway  king.* 

We  must  now  brielly  notice  the  case  of  (\)lnmbanus, 
founder  and  superior  of  the  monastries  of  Luxenil  and  Bobbin, 
in  the  sixth  century.  Catholic  writers  claim  him  as  an  nnex- 

•r 

ccptionable  witness  of  the  jirevailing  faith  of  his  country  and 
his  age,  on  the  (juestion  of  [)apal  suprt  inacy.  Vet  there  are  few 
names  in  ecclesiastical  historv  more  closelv  associat(‘d  with  bold 
and  persevering  dissent.  '  St.  Colnmlianns  passes  into  Italy,* 
says  Michelet,  '  but  it  is  to  give*  battle  to  the  pope  !  The  Celtic 
church  separates  from  the  church  universal,  r(‘jccts  unity  and 
co-operation,  and  refuses  to  lose  herself  humbly  in  European 
catholicity.* — (Hist.  France,  b.i.,  c.  1.) 

The  condemnation  and  expulsion  from  France  of  Columbanus 
are  thus  referred  to  bv  Thierrv : — 


*  Columbanus,  unused  to  address  potentates,  or  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  ot  respectful  discourse,  remonstrated  severely  with  his  visitor 
on  his  morals  and  the  licentious  life  he  led  with  depraved  women, 
'fliese  reproaches  were  less  displeasing  to  the  king  than  to  his  grand¬ 
mother,  that  same  Brunehilde  wdiose  piety  Pojie  (iregory  had  so 
complacently  lauded,  and  who,  to  maintain  her  influence  over  her 
grandson,  dissuaded  him  from  marriage,  and  was  carelul  to  furnish 
him  with  women  of  pleasure  and  beautiful  slaves  //tr  instigation 
of  this  queen^  an  accusation  of  heresy  in  the  first  degree  was  preferred 
in  a  council  of  bishops,  against  the  man  wlio  dared  to  show  himself 
more  nice  tlian  tlie  Homan  church,  respecting  the  morality  of  princes. 
He  was  condemned  by  an  unanimous  sentence,  and  banished  from 

fjaul . The  same  church  which  e.xpelled  from  Gaul 

those  who  censured  the  vices  of  the  Prank  monarchs,  gave  holy 
crosses  for  standards  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  when  they  went 
forth  to  exterminate  the  old  Christians  of  Britain.  The  latter,  in  their 
national  poems,  charge  a  part  of  their  disasters  on  a  foreign  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  on  monks  whom  they  call  unjust.  :  Hor®  Biilt.  ii.290.) 
In  their  conviction  of  this  malevolence  of  ifie  Homan  church  towards 
them,  they  became  strengthened  in  the  resolution  of  rejecting  her 
tenets  and  her  empire;  they  chose  rather  to  «pply»  nnd  did  actually 
apply  several  times,  to  the  church  of  Constantinople,  for  counsel  in 
their  theological  difhculties.  Tfie  most  renowned  of  their  ancient 
Sages,  who  was  both  a  bard  and  a  Christian  priest,  cursed,  by  a  sen¬ 
tence  clothed  in  poetry,  the  negligent  shepherd  who  kept  not  God  s 
flock  from  the  wolves  of  Home.’  (Aor/ww/i  Conquest ^  \V  hittuker  s  edi¬ 
tion,  p.  18.) 
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The  suiKjrscription  of  the  Irish  letter,  on  which  so  nmch 
stress  is  laid,  is  certainly  fantastical  enonpjh.  In  this  very  letter, 
however,  the  Irish  monk  deals  with  the  pope  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Luther.  He  urges  upon  him  the  necessity  of  convening 
a  council — tells  him  he  was  suspected  of  receiving  heretics,  and 
exhorts  him  in  the  following  language : — 

‘  That  thou  mayesl  not  lack  apostolic  honour,  preserve  the  apos¬ 
tolic  faith;  confirm  it  by  testimony,  stieiigthen  it  by  writing,  fortify 
it  by  synod,  that  none  may  justly  resist  thee*  .  .  .  ,  ‘  Lest, 

therefore,  the  old  robber  bind  men  with  this  very  long  cord  of  error, 
let  the  cause  of  the  schism.  I  pray,  be  immediately  cut  off  from  thee, 
as  with  the  sword  of  St.  Peter;  that  is,  by  a  true  confession  of  faith, 
in  a  synod,  and  by  an  abhorrence  and  anathematizing  of  every 
heretic,  that  thou  mayest  cleanse  the  chair  of  Peter  from  all  error,  or 
rather  liorror,  if  any  (as  is  reported)  have  gained  admission  ;  it  not, 
that  its  purity  may  be  known  to  all.  For  one  must  grieve  and  mourn, 
if,  in  the  apostolic  see,  the  catholic  faith  he  not  maintained,* 

Is  this  the  language  of  a  Homan  catholic — of  one  whose  faith 
may  be  comprised  in  the  single  sentence,  ‘the  chair  of  Peter 
can  never  be  defiled  with  error Columhanns  expounds  his 
protestantism  still  farther ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  he  is 
writing  in  Italy,  in  the  sixth  century,  when  the  mystery  of  ini¬ 
quity  had  not  yet  fully  developed  itself,  we  must  admit  that  his 
protestantism  is  not  the  weakest. 

*  Now  it  is  your  fault  if  you  have  deviated  from  the  true  trust,  and 
have  made  void  the  first  faith  :  deservedly  your  juniors  withstand  you; 
and  deservedly  they  do  not  communicate  with  you,  until  the  memory  of 
ihe  wicked  be  taken  away  and  delivered  over  to  oblivion  For  if 
these  things  are  more  sure  than  false,  the  tables  being  turned,  your 
sons  aie  changed  into  the  head,  and  you  into  the  tail,  which  is  sad 
even  to  be  mentioned  ;  therefore,  also,  they  shall  be  your  judges, 
who  have  always  preserved  the  orthodox  faith,  whosoever  they  may  be, 

even  though  they  appear  to  be  your  juniors . We  (the 

Irish)  are  bound  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  for  although  Rome  is 
great  and  renowned,  on  account  of  that  chair  only  is  it  great  and  il¬ 
lustrious  with  us . Rome  is  the  head  of  the  churches  of 

the  world,  saving  the  singular  prerogative  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection,* 

Rome  is  thus  spoken  of  ‘  on  account  of  the  two  apostles  of 
C  hrist,’  and  its  pre-eminence  as  the  imperial  capital ;  but  the 
Irish  churches  allowed  a  greater  deference  still  to  the  real  mother 
church  at  Jerusalem;  which,  however,  never  claimed  or  received 
any  jurisdiction  over  them. 

He  proceeds,  in  a  truly  protestant  strain: — 

.\nd  therefore,  as  your  honour  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  dignity 
o  the  chair,  so  have  you  need  of  great  care  that  you  lose  not  your 
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dignity  through  any  perversity.  For  so  long  shall  power  remain  with 
you,  us  right  reason  shall  remain ;  for  he  is  the  true  porter  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  who,  through  true  knowledge,  opens  to  the  worthy  and 

shuts  against  the  unworthy . And  you  by  this,  I  know  not 

whut  arrogance,  claim  to  yourselves  greater  authority  and  power  in 
spiritual  mutters  than  the  rest.  You  should  know  that  your  power 
will  be  less  with  the  Lord,  if  you  even  think  this  in  your  hearts ;  because 
unity  of  faith  has  made  unity  of  power  and  prerogative  in  the  whole 
world,  so  that  liberty  is  given  to  the  truth  every  where,  and  by  all, 

. because  a  right  confession  gave  the  privilege  to  the 

holy  possessor  of  the  keys,  the  common  Tuther  of  all,  it  is  lawful 
even  for  your  juniors  to  stir  you  up  for  the  zeal  of  the  faith,  (or  the 
love  of  peace,  for  the  unity  of  the  church/* 


These  extracts  show,  that  we  should  take  his  eoinjiliinentary 
titles  with  a  grain  of  salt,  and  renieinher  that  the  words  (if 
serious)  come  from  the  fervid  and  |u)ctical  genius  of  an  ehupient 
Irishman.  When  Dr.  Smiles’s  History  of  Ireland  was  puh- 
lished,  some  of  the  Irish  priests  were  thrown  into  a  panic, 
because  he  gave  prominence  to  the  fact  of  the  iudep(*ndenee 
of  the  aueient  church  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Milev  wrote  two  long 
and  elaborate  letters,  to  show  that  the  Irish  were  always  most 
submissive  to  the  Pope,  relying  principally  on  the  testimony  of 
this  same  Columbanus.  The  awkward  fact,  however,  that  there 
are  no  records  of  Roman  government  in  Ireland  during  all  those 
ages,  when  she  was  the  Island  of  Saints,  troubled  him  a  good 


deal.  This  he  accounted  for  by  saying,  that  in  those  lawless 
times  travelling  was  im))ossible,  and  they  had  no  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  But  he  forgot  the  other  contradictory  fact,  that 


the  Irish  missionaries  w  ere  in  the  habit  oftrav 


elling  over  Kurope 


in  such  numbers,  that  historians  compare  their  imigrations  to 
‘swarms,’  and  ‘shoals;’ — and  another  fact,  eiiualiy  decisive,  that 
no  such  ditlieulties  prevented  the  Pojie’s  bulls  from  reaching 
Canterbury.  It  is  interesting  to  think,  that  this  great  histori¬ 
cal  fiction  is  the  chief  support  of  papal  influence  in  Ireland  at 
this  moment.  Prove  to  tlie  people  of  that  country  that  Rome 
was  the  unwearied  antagonist  of  their  nationality,  their  religion, 
and  their  liberties,  in  the  days  of  their  glory,  and  you  go  (ar  to 
break  the  foreign  yoke.  On  this  point,  therefore,  their  clergy 
ar(i  extnmiely  sensitive. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Danish  bisho^is  paved  the  w'ay  for  con¬ 
nexion  with  Rome  vid  Canterbury.  But  they  could  never  have 
thus  subjugated  the  Celtic  churcl'i,  if  their  countrymen  had  not, 


*  Epibtola  S.  Colunibani  ad  Bonafacium  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Tom.  xii. 
p.  30.  Apud  Tcidd,  chap.  vi.  ai.d  App.Note  6.  Cardinal  Barronjua  wiyi, 
that  in  this  controversy,  *  all  the  biKhops  that  were  in  Ireland,  with  UiOst 
earnest  study,  rose  up*  to  join  Columbanus. 
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by  their  invasions,  plunderings,  burnings  and  desolations, 
demolished  the  sehools  and  monasteries,  and  banished  their 
inmates,  entailing  on  the  country  anarchy,  insecurity,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  degeneracy  of  manners.  These  things  allordcd  a 
colourable  pretext  to  the  lioyal  Commission,  appointed  by 
Henry  II.,  called  the  council  of  Cashel,  who  gave  such  a  had 
report  of  the  country,  that  the  Pope  might  have  an  excuse  for 
selling  it ;  and  that*  the  bishops  might  better  their  own  condi¬ 
tion.  The  English  sovereign  certainly  rewarded  them  well  for 
their  scvices ;  for  thenceforward,  in  style,  title  and  power,  they 
ranked  before  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land,  and  sometimes 
before  the  lord  deputy. 

It  took  four  years  of  hard  labour  and  intriguing  from  Christ¬ 
ian,  bishop  of  Lismore,  and  Paparo,  the  cardinal,  to  bring  the 
principal  Irisli  bishops  under  the  Roman  yoke,  by  erecting 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  into  archbishoprics,  and  inducing 
their  prelates,  with  the  primate,  to  receive  the  palls,  a.  d.  1152. 

'  But,  notwithstanding,*  says  Thierry,  *  the  appearance  of  national 
consent  given  to  these  measures,  the  old  spirit  of  independence  yet 
prevailed.  The  clergy  of  Ireland  showed  little  docility  in  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  new  hierarchical  order;  and  the  people  had  a  lepug- 
nance  for  the  ’foreign  practices,  and  especially  for  the  tributes  in 
money  which  were  attempted  to  be  levied  under  various  specious 
names  for  the  benefit  of  the  ultra- Montane  church.  1  he  court  of 
Home,  still  dissatisfied  wiMi  the  Irish,  in  spite  of  their  concessions, 
continued  to  give  them  the  epithets  of  ‘  bad  Christians.’  and  *  luke¬ 
warm  Christians,  rebellious  to  the  apostolic  discipline;’  it  watched 
as  attentively  as  ever  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  stronger  hold 
of  them,  by  associating  its  own  ambition  with  some  temporal  ambi¬ 
tion ;  nor  was  it  long  before  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself.’ — 
(Norman  Conquest,  p.  193  ) 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Henry  obtained  the  ^  apos- 
tolii:*  bull  and  blessing  for  the  conquest  of  Christian  Ireland. — 
Thenceforth  Irish  Catholicity  was  thorough W  Romanized,  so 
far  as  the  English  power  extended.  The  invaders  imported,  not 
the  church  system  against  which  the  patriot  saints  of  Ireland 
bail  in  better  times,  so  vigonrously  contended,  but  worse  and 
mon*  obnoxious  still,  the  hierarchy  of  Hildebrand,  with  an 
infusion  of  Norman  pride,  and  pomp,  and  secuhu*ity.  But  this 
new  system  spread  very  little  beyond  the  colony.  The  Celts  were 
•till  in  spirit  true  to  ‘  the  traditions  of  their  own  elders,^ — which 
they  did  not  love  the  less  because  the  objects  of  Anglo-Popish 
per^'cution.  They  could  not  reverently  kiss  palls  sprinkled 
.with  Celtic  blood,  and  placed  by  the  conqueror  on  the  shoulders 
of  enemies,  or  traitors,  who  were  sworn  on  the  host  *  to  curse 
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the  king's  enemies,'  i.  e.  the  Irish,  wlienever  he  might  call  for 
their  services  in  that  line. 

Thus  matters  remained  till  the  Rei’ormation.  There  were  in 
fact  two  ehnrches  in  Ireland,  quite  as  alien  to  one  another  then, 

*  in  blood,  language  and  religion,'  as  when  Lord  Lyndhurst 
uttered  his  pregnant  sentence. 

The  one  was  English,  and  the  other  Irish.  The  English 
church  would  not  receive  an  Irishman  into  anv  ot  its  oftices; 
nor  even  admit  a  native  into  its  monasteries  or  nunneries. 
Ilow',  then,  did  this  intensely  national  and  obstinately  inde¬ 
pendent  church  (though  greatly  fallen  from  its  original  purity) 
come  to  be  so  entliusijisticallv^  attached  to  Rome,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  two  centuries?  This  is  a  deeply  interesting  ques¬ 
tion,  which  has  never  received  the  consideration  it  deserves.  By 
one  of  those  strange  reverses  in  the  history  of  nations,  the 
relations  of  tin*  Celtic  church  to  Rome  were  wholly  changed  by 
the  Ueformation.  If  Ilenrv  VI  11.  had  only  thrown  ofl*  his  alle- 
giance  to  the  pope,  and  allowed  the  Irish  church  to  enjoy  inde¬ 
pendence,  celebrating  its  rites  in  its  own  language  and  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  its  own  national  customs,  the  Reformation  would 
have  been  |)opular  and  triumphant  in  every  part  of  the  countrx'. 
But  when  the  still-lnated  English  power  began  to  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  against  everything  Irish — when  all  C'eltic  blood 
was  pronounc(‘d  vile,  all  Celtic  manners  vulgar,  all  ('eltic  cus¬ 
toms  barbarous,  the  very  language  outlawed — when  this  degra¬ 
ding  proscription  was  decreed  in  the  name  of  the  new’  faith,  and 
enforced  by  tire  and  sword,  popular  sympathy  with  the  Knglish 
Anti-Roman  movement  was  impossible.  Hitherto  the  old  ('eltic 
church  had  been  the  sanctuary  of  nationality  against  the  |>ope; 
henceforth  popery  became  the  bulwark  of  the  same  nationality 
against  England.  During  tw’o  centuries  of  strife,  Rome,  for  her 
own  purposes,  has  sympathised  with  Irish  j)atriotism;  and  for  this 
cause  hits  been  devotedly  obeyed  and  loved.  England  first  forced 
the  pope  upon  the  Anglo-Irish  church;  and  then,  by  a  most 
infatuated  and  eriininal  policy,  obliged  his  old  enemy,  the  Celtic 
church,  to  fly  into  his  arms  for  refuge*  from  the  fury  of  the  ex* 
terminator !  The  steadfast  and  genial  support  of  nationality 
being  smitten  down  and  torn  away  from  the  Irish  vine,  its  tram¬ 
pled  tendrils  clung,  of  necessity,  to  Rome,  and  it  has  ever  since 
brought  forth  ‘  wild  grapes.' 

Mr.  Todd  dedicates  his  work  to  the  *  Warden  and  Fellows  of 
the  College  of  St.  Columba'  (a  Puseyitc  institution),  ‘  an  under • 
takifu/^  the  first  that  Invs  ever  been  made,  to  recommend  the 
Irish  church  to  the  Irish  people,  by  asserting  its  connexion  with 
the  ancient  church  of  their  fathers.'  What  a  pity  so  admirable 
a  thought  w’ as  so  late  in  coming  into  the  world !  IIow’  did  it 
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happen  that  ‘  the  Irish  church  did  not  make  this  undertaking 
sooner?*  For  centuries  this  mysterious  connexion  between  the 
church  of  Patrick  and  the  church  of  Primate  Beresford  was 
never  once  *  asserted  ^^e  liave  seen  that  there  were  two 
churches  in  Ireland  before  the  Reformation.  The  Dean  of 
Ardaj^h  most  accurately  distinguishes  them  thus: — ‘The  one 
was  the  church  of  the  unglo-popish  aristocracy,  and  of  the  as. 
cendancy  party;  the  other  was  the  church  of  tlie  Irish  clergy 
and  people.* — (Ireland  and  her  Church, ^  112,  113.)  Strange 

to  say,  the  Dean  also  dreams  of  an  identity  between  the  latttr 
and  the  Protestant  establishment. 

But  we  would  seriously  ask  these  gentlemen,  which  of  these 
*  sisters*  was  reformed  by  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  converted 
into  their  Irish  church  ?  Was  it  tlie  Celtic,  the  Gaelic,  the  native, 
the  national,  the  popular,  the  anti-Roman?  or  was  it  ‘the 
anglo- popish  church  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  ascendcincy 
party,*  of  the  colony  and  the  pale?  Is  there  a  child  who  has 
read  even  a  primer  of  Irish  history,  but  will  answer, — Certainly 
the  lU*fonnation  took  eftect  among  the  English-speaking  people 
of  the  pale,  and  not  among  the  ‘  mere  Irish* — not  among  ‘  the 
Irish  clergy  and  people?* 

Yet  there  lU'e  learned  antiquarians  and  very  reverend  divines, 
who  insist  on  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  and  who  can  doubt  it 
now,  since  it  is  ‘  asserted*  in  the  College  of  St.  Columba ! 

At  this  moment,  there  seems  to  be  another  leaf  turned  in 
Ireland’s  destiny.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  England  has 
been  labouring  to  tread  out  her  national  life,  in  spite  of  the 
pope.  She  has  not  succeeded ;  and  now'  she  is  trying  another 
process  with  his  assistance.  The  re -union  of  the  British  crown 
and  the  Roman  tiara,  to  repress  political  agitation  in  the  sister 
island,  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  a  new  era,  and  a  very 
unlooked-for  revolution  in  its  history.  But  the  present  work¬ 
ing  of  this  alliance,  and  its  probable  consequences,  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  article. 


^*‘^*^* — ^  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  John  Elias.  By  the  Rev.E.  Morgan,  A  M., 
Vicar  of  Systoi),  ifcc.  \V  ith  an  Introduciory  E^»^Hy,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Foster,  fitc.  Jones,  Liverpool  ;  and  Hughes,  London. 

Never  did  reviewer  sit  down  to  read  a  work  influenced  by 
kindlier  feelings  than  we  did  the  one  now  before  us.  We  knew 
the  great  man  w  hose  life  it  records,  and  had  heard  him  preach 
in  the  strength  and  glory'  of  his  days.  The  reminiscence  is  one 
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of  the  imperishable  treasures  left  us  by  the  past.  The  fact  of 
Mr.  Morgan’s  having  written  this  book  prepossessed  us  much  in 
his  favour.  We  were  sensibly  aft'ected  by  the  gracefulness  of 
the  act,  and  the  noble  candour  of  the  man’s  spirit,  who,  being 
himself  a  clergj'man  of  the  established  church,  becoiues  the  bio¬ 
grapher  and  eulogist  of  a  celebrated  dissenting  minister.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  happen  to  have  a  profound  interest  in  the  subject  of 
this  volume — his  life,  his  times,  and  his  ministry.  We  have 
from  earliest  recollection  been  deeply  curious  in  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  Principality,  and  have  studied  somewhat  carefully 
the  constitution  and  history  of  all  its  sects.  The  portraiture  of 
a  life  so  intimately  connected  with  these  matters,  had  therefore 
to  us  no  common  attraction.  There  was  another  cause  of  our 
predilection  for  the  volume  before  us.  We  had  read  some  very 
flattering  notices  of  it  in  one  or  two  periodicals ;  in  one  espe¬ 
cially,  whose  editor  we  would  have  willingly  trustial  in  such  a 
case.  Thus  disposed,  we  read  the  book — aye,  we  actually  read 
it  through;  and  now’  we  make  our  report.  It  must  be  an  honest 
one ;  and,  however  much  we  regret  the  necessity  laid  upon  us, 
we  must  say  nothing  but  the  truth.  We  have,  then,  put  down 
this  volume  with  feelings  of  intense  mortification.  In  all  the 
necessary  characteristics  of  such  a  work,  it  is  a  most  signal,  a 
most  pitiful  failure ;  in  its  style,  or  rather  its  no-style,  it  is  ex¬ 
cessively  puerile  and  powerless,  with  scarcely  a  tolerably  con¬ 
structed  sentence,  excepting  in  some  of  the  quotations  from 
other  writers,  throughout  its  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pages ; 
and  this  from  a  clergyman,  and  M.  A.  of  Cambridge  !  Nothing 
can  be  more  feeble,  more  pointless,  more  jejune  than  the  com¬ 
position.  The  book  mainly  consists  of  exclamations  of  wonder, 
iteration  and  reiteration  of  unmeaning  and  common-place 
eulogy,  interwoven  with  the  baldest  and  most  indiscriminating 
detail  of  John  Elijis’s  personal,  domestic,  and  public  his¬ 
tory.  We  have  again  and  again  wondered  that  Mr.  ^lorgan 
did  not  catch  some  of  the  spirit  of  his  hero,  sonic  little  of  that 
vivacity  and  vigour  which  distinguished  the  nanarkable  man 
commemorated  in  his  pages.  On  the  contrary,  he  transfers 
his  own  dulncss  to  the  great  subject  itself. 

The  *  Elias  ’  of  this  book  (for,  with  wretched  taste,  Mr.  Morgan 

calls  him  ‘  Elias,’  without  any  prefix  whatever)  is  not  the  John 

Elias  w’hom  formerly  w'e  heard  with  w’onder,  with  tears,  and 

with  joy.  Had  we  not  previously  the  mi^ans  of  forming  our 

own  estimate  of  the  great  preacher,  we  are  bound  in  truth 

to  say  this  production  would  have  been  of  no  real  use  to 

us.  ile  was  a  good  man,  we  might  have  said,  perhaps,  he  was 

a  great  man ;  for  Mr.  Morgan  says  so,  but  he  does  not  give 

us  anv  materials  bv  which  we  mav  ourselves  come  to  that  con- 
•  •  • 
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elusion.  Had  it  not  been  for  some  quotations  from  letters  of 
friends]  especially  Mr.  Thomas’s  graphic  and  vigorous  sketch, 
the  reader  would  not  have,  in  the  whole  volume,  a  single  datum 
upon  wljich  to  form  his  opinions  of  John  Elias.  Mr.  Morgan 
does  not  in  one  instance  bring  before  us  a  concise,  or  eveii  intel¬ 
ligible  account,  of  one  of  the  sources  of  his  eloquence.  Epithets 
there  are  enough,  but  discrimination  there  is  none.  In  the  very 
first  paragraph  we  find  him  saying,  ‘Very  few  have  been  so 
gifted  as  Elias.'  He  might  have  left  this  unsaid  until  we  had 
heard  something  of  his  personal  history.  It  is  just  saying  no¬ 
thing,  that  is,  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  at  no  proper  time 
and  in  no  proper  place.  He  quotes  largely  from  John  Elias’s 
autobiography,  but  very  much  mars  the  effect  of  these  sketches, 
bv  frequently  interrupting  the  narrative  to  interpose  remarks  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  sometimes  repeats,  in  less  forcible  lanijuatje^ 
what  the  writer  has  been  saying ;  and  in  other  instances  he  in- 
dulges  in  pious  reffections,  the  obviousness  of  which,  and  their 
tameness  of  style,  make  them  superfluous,  and  sometimes  worse 
than  useless.  For  instance,  in  page  4 : — 

*  As  soon  as  I  was  able,’  he  is  quoting  from  the  autobiography,  •  to 
walk  with  my  grandfather  to  the  parish  church,  I  was  obliged  to  go 
with  him  that  very  sabbath.  He  was  a  true  churchman.  There 
were  at  that  time  no  Methodists,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in 
that  n^hbourhood.  There  was,  however,  a  small  chapel,  that  be¬ 
longed  to  a  few  people  of  that  denomination,  within  about  two  miles 
of  us,  in  a  place  culled  Pentref  uchaf  My  grandfather  used  to  have 
family  prayer  morning  and  evening.  He  would  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible  with  Mr.  P.  Williams’s  exposition;  then  he  would  pray  in 
one  of  those  excellent  forms  of  Mr.  G.  Jones,  of  Llunddowror,  in  a 
very  devout  and  serious  manner.  My  grandfather  endeavoured  to 
teach  me  to  read  the  Welsh  language,  when  I  was  about  four  or  five 
old.  1  had  even  read  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  middle 
of  Jeremiah,  when  1  was  at  the  age  of  seven  years.* 

Let  the  reader  remember  this  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Morgan. 
At  this  point  he  stops  for  a  moment,  and  gives  the  following 
profound  and  striking  reffections  ; — 

*  We  cannot  but  perceive  that  there  was  something  remarkable 
and  promising  in  such  a  child  as  this.  We  are  reminded  of  young 
Timothy,  by  his  love  of  the  Scriptures  and  diligence  in  perusing  them. 
Not  Moiiy  Kad  read  the  Bible  (the  italics  are  our  own)  so  far  as  he  had^ 
^5*  *  »aore  advMced  age.  We  find  by  the  account  Elias  has  given 

of  himself,  that  his  grandfather’s  pious  attention  towards  him,  parti¬ 
cular!)  in  training  him  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  was  not  in 
vain,’  &c.  r  j 

Again,  in  page  6  : — 

Once,  he  says,  ‘  I  heard  a  lad  swearing;  it  was  new  to  me,  for  I 
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was  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  company  ol  immoial  characters.  How¬ 
ever,  I  thought  the  boy  was  clever  and  masterly  in  uttering  the  words, 
and  I  was  tempted  to  follow  his  example ;  and  1  went  far  from  all 
people,  even  into  the  middle  of  a  field,  to  try  to  utter  the  oath  !  Alas! 

I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  speak  the  awful  word,  upon  which  1  was 
immediately  seized  with  such  fears  and  terrors,  that  I  apprehended 
I  should  be  swallowed  up  instantly  alive  on  the  spot  into  hell.’ 

Here  the  biographer  interferes,  and  says — ‘  How  remarkably 
tender  was  Elias’s  conscience,  and  how  carefully  he  must  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  Ood  and  his  holy  ways.’  To  this 
he  adds,  in  a  note  at  the  foot  the  page,  ‘Young  Elias  might  he 
fejuful  some  person  should  hear  him  from  the  hedges,  or  that 
some  judgment  might  befall  him  from  thence :  he  consequently 
went  as  far  as  possible  in  his  apprehension  from  all  danger,  on 
the  painful  occasion  of  taking  the  oath,’  &c.  Wc  are,  indeed, 
quite  puzzled  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  our  author  arranges 
his  notes.  In  the  above  instance  the  note  might  have  l)ecn  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  text,  without  impairing  its  continuity  or 
disturbing  its  coherence.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  insert  a 
note  to  fetch  up  what  he  appears  to  feel  luis  not  been  said 
in  the  text;  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  the  failure  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Again,  he  puts  part  of  a  letter  in 
the  text,  and  the  other  portion  in  a  note.  In  one  instance, 
p.  209,  lie  inserts  a  letter  in  the  text,  which  the  writer  refers 
to  a  former  letter  to  the  author ;  and  when  you  have  read 
the  second  letter,  an  asterisk  sends  vou  to  the  first  in  a 
note  below  1  The  reader  may  indeed  he  amused  by  such  in¬ 
troversion;  but  if  he  expects  by  inserting  in  the  text  the  matter 
in  the  notes,  to  deduce  from  the  whole  some  intelligible  and 
consistent  outline  of  biographic  incident,  some  definite  and 
marked  description  of  private  and  public  character,  his  amuse¬ 
ment  will  soon  give  place  to  utter  disappointment  and  mortifi¬ 
cation. 

In  what  Mr.  Morgan  endeavours  to  say,  he  oft’ends  greatly 
against  right  feeling  and  good  taste,  by  omitting  all  reference 
to  the  weak  points  in  John  Elias’s  character.  Such  there  are  in 
all  men,  and  in  men  of  strong  minds  they  are  frequently  very 
apparent.  If  Mr.  Elias  were  indeed  the  good  man  w  hich  Mr. 
Morgan  attempts  to  describe  him,  and  had  no  neutralizing 
qualities,  in  addition  to  and  dissimilarity  from  those  attributed  to 
him  in  this  book,  he  was  the  ‘  faultless  monster  ’  so  often  de¬ 
scribed  as  existing  only  in  imagination  amongst  the  sons  of  men. 
There  is  in  these  pjiges  no  hint  of  any  defect  in  temper,  in  dis¬ 
cretion,  or  in  spirit.  The  fair  inference  from  these  premises 
would  be,  that  as  far  as  human  cognizance  went,  there  actually 
was  no  blemish  in  him.  Now  we  would  not  record  withinvidious 
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.  care  a  long  catalogue  of  the  weaknesses  of  good  men,  who  are 
departed,  and  are  now  faultless  before  the  tlirone ;  but  w  e  w  ould, 
if  there  be  any  biographical  delineation  of  a  departed  servant  of 
God,  have  briefly  indicated  the  leading  features  of  his  entire 
character;  and  therefore  the  respects  in  which  he  was  most 
liable  to  failure  should  have  their  place — not  a  prominent  one, 
indeed,  but  an  actual  place.  We  would  have  it  so  for  the  truth’s 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  real  and  abiding  utility  of  bio- 
gniphic  writings.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  depreciation  we  say  that  we  arc  sorr\’  Mr.  Morgan  did  not, 
even  in  his  way,  tell  us  more  than  he  has,  and  did  not  give  us 
some  few’  things  of  a  different  character  to  those  he  has  commu¬ 
nicated.  John  Elias  was  a  Welsh  Cahdnistic  Methodist,  formed 
bv  their  system  of  church  government  into  a  most  devoted  ad¬ 
mirer  of  his  own  connexion,  and  a  most  determined  opponent  of 
every  change  or  innovation.  He  did  not  (and  noMelsh  ^letho- 
dist  in  existence  w  ho  is  forty  years  of  age  w  ill  say  he  did)  always 
conduct  himself  in  matters  coming  into  this  department  with 
any  very  eminent  exemplification  of  the  milder  and  more  benig¬ 
nant  qualities.  His  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  w  as,  w  e 
doubt  not,  quite  honest,  but  it  was  very  vehement  and  denun¬ 
ciator}’  ;  and  woe  to  the  wight  in  his  denomination  w  ho  dared  to 
avow  any  friendship  to  it.  Some  members  of  the  Welsh  church 
at  Jewin  Crescent  petitioning  parliament  in  favour  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  ;  were  most  unceremoniously,  not  to  say  cruelly y  excluded 
from  membership;  and  this  extreme  step  John  Elias  afterwards 
elaborately  defended.  His  fear  of  Fullerism  was  very  great, 
and  his  attacks  on  those  whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  it 

amongst  his  brethren,  at  the  B - and  other  associations,  were 

not  eminent  for  candour  or  kindness.*  We  are  far  from  won¬ 
dering  at  these  things ;  we  can  revere  the  good  man’s  memory, 
while  we  distinctlv  remember  them  ;  we  can,  in  our  own  wav 
and  to  our  own  satisfaction,  account  for  them.  We  only  tell 
Mr.  Morgan  he  ought  to  have  let  us  know  something  of  them. 

\N  c  arc  wiry  to  have  another  objection  to  make.  There  is 
no  proportionate  place  given  in  this  volume  to  John  Elias’s  cou- 
temporanes.  Has  Mr.  Morgan  never  read  Orme’s  Life  of  Dr. 
Owen,  or  Mutter’s  Life  of  Watts?  How  adroitly  these  biogra¬ 
phers  bring  in  as  a  fitting  and  coherent  part  of  the  narrative,  so 

*  *  P^pl*  now  say,  yes,  Welsh  Methodist  preachers  say,  that  man  can 
beiteve  the  (toml*  was  his  indignant  complaint  at  the  Bala  Association  not 
many  yeaiy  before  his  death.  An  excellent  minister  still  living,  observed, 
mat  probably  such  a  statement  might  not  be  altogether  erroneous.  ‘  I  say 
ne  cannot.  Of  a  tinner*  thundered  out  the  mighty  orator.  *  I  beg  tosa),’ 
was  the  thret^  rejoiner,  ‘that  God  did  not  make  man  a  sinner,  and  man  is 
•ntmerablf  to  him  as  a  creature,  irrespective  of  his  self-acquired  sinfulness.’ 
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many  bewitching  sketches  of  coutcmponvry  biography !  Ilow* 
necessary  this  seems  to  be  to  the  completeness  of  these  works 
and  how  commandingly  interesting  it  makes  them  !  It  escapes, 
our  ingenuity  to  devise  how  Mr.  ^lorgan  has  avoided  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  John  Elias’s  contemporaries  in  and  out  of  his  own 
denomination.  In  a  country  like  Wales,  so  isolated,  in 
consequence  of  its  langnage,  so  united  in  religious  creed, 
and  so  unsophisticated  Jis  to  the  general  chanuitcr  of  its 
people;  a  preacher,  of  Elias’s  celebrity,,  must  in  the  course 
of  his  long  life,  have  had  much  acipiaintance  and  inter¬ 
course  with  other  eminent  men,  engaged  iu  similar  pursuits. 
With  tlie  exception  of  some  utterly  uninteresting  references 
to  a  few  ministers  who  aided  him  in  his  vonth,  and  a  few 
allusions  to  Mr.  Charles,  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
the  whole  book.  Out  of  his  own  connexion,  a  considerable 
number  of  names  occurs  to  us  with  whom  he  was  more  or  less, 
directly,  or  indirectly  ac(iuaintcd.  Joseph  Harris  amongst 
the  Welsh  Baptists,  the  reviver  of  Welsh  literature,  and  the  first 
editor  of  Seren  GoincVy  a  periodical  in  which  some  of  John  Elias’s 
most  characteristic  productions  appeared  : — (’hristmas  Evans, 
the  Welsh  Demosthenes,  in  the  same  denomination,  and  for  many 


years  resident  contemporaneously  with  John  lOlias,  in  the  island 
ofAnglesea;  William  Williams,  that  profoundly  metaphysical 
preacher,  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  our  day,  and  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  Welsh  Independents.  John  llonEiiTs 
labouring  in  the  same  ranks,  once  engaged  in  friendly  contro¬ 
versy  M'ith  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  ‘  jiure  as  a  scra[)h,  and 
gentle  as  a  lamb  ;’ — these  must  have  come  so  often  in  his  way, 
and  he  in  theirs,  that  wc  incline  to  think  the  biographer  has 
designedly  avoided  all  allusion  to  them.  This,  however,  asto¬ 
nishes  ns  less  than  his  silence,  with  n'gard  to  Elias’s  excel-  • 
lent  contemporaries  in  his  own  religions  body.  According  to  • 
Mr.  Morgan’s  account  almost  every  thing  great  and  good  amongst 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  hero. 
How  little  must  he  have  reallv  known  of  them,  or  ho>v  unthink- 
has  he  written  this^  work  !  That  John  Elias  was  their 
greatest  preacher,  as  far  as  mere  popular  effect  was  concerned, 
we  readily  admit ;  l)ut  as  to  the  actual  management  of  their 
affairs,  and  thorough  and  pervading  influence  on  their  general 
mind,  he  was  by  no  means  predominant.  We  certainly  expected 
in  this  connexion  some  reference  to  Erenkzer  Moriils,  that 
man  of  apostolic  energy  of  chailicter,  of  personal  presence  and 
power,  and  of  such  severe  taste  iu  the  composition  of  his  sermons, 
that  we  once  heard  a  masterly  Welsh  scholar  say  of  him,  *  1 
never  heard  him  use  a  word  wdiich  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
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Wily  proper  one.*^  IiBENEZEr  Richard^  tlmt  cool,  self-pos- 
se»^(l,  and  sagacious  mind,  made  to  govern  without  exciting 
envy,  and  to  warn  without  inspiring  anger.  David  Charles, 
whose  sermons  were  a  scries  of  apothegms,  and  from  whose  lips 
in  drv  language,  and  with  dryer  manner,  concentrated  wisdom 
fell ;  'these,  (we  refer  not  to  those  still  living)  w  ere  inferior  to 
John  Elias  only  in  the  article  of  popular  orator}’,  while  in  other 
respects  they  were  his  equals,  and  in  the  actual  controul  of  con- 
ncxional  matters  his  superiors.  They  arrogated  less  pow  er  and 
had  more,  thev  were  less  dogmatic,  but  not  less  apostolic. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  character  of  J ohn  Elias's  preaching, 
we  look  in  vain  for  information  in  these  pages.  What  was  the 
source  of  his  power?  Was  it  principally  natural  or  artificial? 
What  was  the  distinctive  modification  of  his  mind  ?  Was  it 
strength  of  faculty,  clearness  of  apprehension,  or  vividness  and 
variety  of  fancy?  Read  the  book  again  and  again,  and  you 
cannot  answer  these  inquiries.  How  did  he  deport  himself  iii 
the  pulpit?  Was  he  quiet  or  animated?  '  Had  he  any  remark¬ 
able  intonations  of  voice,  or  emphasis  ?  On  all  these  matters 
‘  this  deponent  sayeth  nought,* 

We  arc  sorry  for  this,  for  Mr.  Morgan's  ow  n  sake.  We  regret 
that  a  man  so  evidently  Christian-minded,  and  so  catholic  in 
spirit,  should  do  himself  so  little  credit.  We  are  still  more  sorry 
for  it  on  public  grounds.  A  great  occasion  has  been  throw  n 
away,  and  an  opportunity  for  extensive  usefulness  has  been  lost. 
*  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Elias,*  present  a  rich  and  inviting 
theme,  to  an  ordinarily  practised  pen.  They  supply  much,  very 
much  of  most  interesting  detail,  connected  with  the  man,  his 
connexions,  and  the  history  of  religion  in  his  country,  and  might 
have  been  made  the  medium  of  conveying  to  the  English  public 
a  more  accurate  view  of  Welsh  ecclesiastical  affairs,  than  is 
commonly  possesswl.  Rut  this  opportunity  has  been  lost,  and 
we  part  w  ith  Mr.  Morgan,  thanking  him  for  his  intentions;  while 
we  regret  we  can  thank  liim  for  nothing  else.  We  must  add, 
that  the  Life  of  John  Elias  is  unw  ritten ;  and  let  us  also  add, 
that  we  shall  anxiously  look  to  Bala,  or  Trevecca  for  it.  M  e 
earnestly  hope  we  shall  not  look  in  vain.f 

•  El^esfr  Morris's  voice  was  stentorian,  yet  perfectly  manageJible.  An 
English  traveller  hearing  him  at  Bridgend,  in  Glamorganshire,  as  he  passed 
through  ^the  town,  inserted  in  a  small  book  he  afterwards  published,  this 
^roark,  **  It  irai  at  though  he  had  received  the  rudiments  of  his  elocutionary 
educattom  at  the  mouth  of  a  speaking  trumpet'* 

t  A  subject  to  which  this  volume  strongly  tempts  us  to  refer,  is  the 
relation  between  the  \^elsh  Methodists  and  the  Established  Church.  It 
contains  some  strange  statements,  which  we  should  much  like  to  dwell 
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We  subjoin  a  hurried  sketcli  of  John  Elias;  relying  for  dates, 
and  biographical  incidents,  on  Mr.  Morgan’s  authority. 

He  was  born  on  the  6th  of  May,  1774,  at  Biynllwynbach,  in 
the  parish  of  Awereh,  near  Pwllheli,  Caernarvonshire.  11  is 
father  was  a  weaver,  and  had  some  share  in  the  advantage  of  a 
small  farm,  which  he  jointly  cultivated  with  his  father.  This 
grandfather  of  John  Elias  took  an  early  liking  to  his  grandson, 
and  with  exemplary  assiduity  sought  to  direct  his  footsteps  aright. 
He  taught  him  to  read,  took  him  regularly  to  church,  fre¬ 
quently  conversed  with  him  on  questions  of  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion,'  and  especially  succeeded  in  fastening  his  attention  on 
the  Bible.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was  atllicted 
with  the  small-pox,  and  its  effects  debilitated  him  for  some 
years ;  during  w  Inch,  many  interesting  conferences  occurred 
between  him  and  his  devoted  gmndfather.  On  his  recovering 
strength  sufficient  to  move  about,  he  accompauied  the  old  man 
to  church,  and  to  liear  celebrated  Dissenting  ministers,  who, 
principally  from  South  Wales,  from  time  to  time  visit  the  north. 
Sometimes  the  preacher  wiis  late,  and  then  John  Elias  was  put 
to  read  the  scriptures  to  the  exj)ectant  people.  On  one  such 
occasion,  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  thrust  into 
the  pulpit  to  do  so,  and  with  trembling,  read  part  qf  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  ‘  At  length,'  he  says,  ^  I  looked  sideways,  and 
observed  the  preacher  standing  by  the  door  of  the  pulpit ;  I  was 
greatly  alarmed,  I  closed  the  Bible  immediately,  and  came  dow  n 
as  fast  as  I  could.’  The  history  of  his  boyhoocl,  is  the  history  of 
the  constant  struggles  of  his  mind,  under  a  conviction  of  sin, 
a  desire,  towards  God  and  his  cause,  and  the  corrupt  propensi¬ 
ties  of  his  nature.  At  length  it  pleased  Him  who  had  sepa¬ 
rated  him  to  His  w  ork  and  service,  to  give  him  liberty  and  peace 
by  means  o(  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19. 

'  About  this  time,'  he  says,  *  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  favour  me 
with  strong  and  clear  manifestations  of  his  mind  by  his  Spiritin' 
my  soul,  respecting  the  gospel,  and  his  gracious  method  of  saving 
sinners.  A  passage  from  the  Scriptures  struck  me  one  day  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  and  on  a  certain  spot  on  my  way  to 
Pwllheli,  which  I  wxll  remember.  It  is  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19, — the 
ministry  of  reconciliation :  the  expression  came  into  my  mind 
with  new  light  and  power.  Oh !  the  enjoyment  of  my  soul  ! 
God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  1  beheld  the 
wondrous  excellence  and  glory  of  the  plan,  which  reconciles 
without  imputing  trespasses !  1  then  perceived  how  that  God 

upon  at  large,  but  our  limits  forbid  it  at  the  present  moment.  It  will  come 
in  our  way  in  an  article  we  contemplate  on  the  History  and  Character  of 
Welsh  Nonconformity. 
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effected  this,  by  imputing  o!ir  sins  to  Christ,  and  counting  his 
righteousness  to  us.  The  doctrine  of  justification  has  ever  since 
be<*n  of  infinite  importance  in  my  esteem.^ 

Young  John  Elias  soon  felt  a  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
his  fellowmen,  but  'perceived,'  (he  says)  the  desire  was  not 
rt'asonable  in  him,  who  had  not  yet  been  received  as  a  member 
of  the  church.'  In  September,  1793,  he  united  in  church-fellow- 
ship  with  a  small  Methodist  society,  at  Hendre  HoweL  The 
good  man  at  whose  house  he  stayed,  and  with  whom  he  worked, 
as  a  weaver,  put  him  to  engage  in  family  prayer  alternately 
with  himself,  and  his  devotional  spirit  soon  became  very  emi¬ 
nent.  He  attended  anight  school,  (Sunday-schools  then  'were 
not,')  which  circulated  through  the  hamlet.  These  schools  were 
very  religiously  conducted,  and  it  frequently  devolved  on  John 
Elias  to  perform  every  service  that  was  observed.  He  read 
Welsh  well,  and  this  he  was  often  called  upon  to  do,  jis  w  ell  as 
to  catechise  and  engage  in  prayer.  On  some  of  these  occasions 
he  delivered  a  brief  exhortation.  '  Prayer  meetings  he  also 
attended  with  great  industry  and  earnestness.'  Some  old  dis¬ 
ciple,  in  his  simplicity,  (he  says),  urged  me  to  speak  a  few 
words  as  an  exhortation  whilst  reading  the  chapter.  I  soon 
felt  a  desire  in  my  own  mind  for  that  work.  Some  })assages  of 
Scripture  came  to  my  thoughts,  and  some  matter  of  warning 
or  admonition  would  occur  to  me.  When  a  preacher  failed  to 
keep  his  appointment  I  was  occasionally  requested  to  speak  to 
the  congregation.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad,  that  the  had  with 
(iriffith  Jones  preached,  and  this  caused  much  talk  in  the 
country.'  He  wjis  at  length  admitted  by  the  Welsh  Methodist 
monthly  meeting,  a  regular  preacher  in  the  country.  This  took 
place  on  Christinas-day,  1791.  This  day  he  alw  ays  afterw  ardsre- 
reineinbered  with  devout  gratitude.  He  soon  became  anxious  for 
education  and  mental  improvement,  and  it  is  curiously  interesting, 
at  this  time,  to  find  that  his  elder  brethren,  so  far  from  stimulating 
the  desire,  gave  him  every  discouragement.  Some  Welsh  people 
at  Manchester,  invited  him  there,  that  he  might  go  to  a  school, 
and  prt'ach  to  them  on  the  Sabbath.  They  generously  offered 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  education.  He  applied  to  his 
brethren  at  the  next  monthly  meeting,  for  permission  to  go  to 
Manchester  for  six  months'  education.  Hew'as  sharply  rebuked 
by  the  meeting,  and  told  that  it  arose  from  nothing  but  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  and  that  it  was  the  thirst  of  becoming  a 
great  preacher  that  made  him  now  think  of  going  to  school. 
He  then  coiu^geously  determined,  that  congregations  should 
not  lose  on  account  ot  his  not  having  leaniing  w  hen  young.  *  1 
determined,  (he  adds),  if  the  Lord  w^ould  please  to  support  and 
help  me,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  study  and  hard  labour.' 
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He  afterwards  succeeded  to  liave  a  few  inoutli’s  {only  a  few 
month's !)  education  ’  at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  E.  Richardson, 
Caernarvon.  He  here  learnt  so  much  Engjlish,  he  says,  as  led 
him  to  understand  the  subject  nnitter  of  a  book.  However, 
he  confesses,  ‘  I  did  not  learn  anythinj»  to  perfection,  for  1 
w  as  but  a  short  time  under  the  care  of  that  {?ood  friend ;  but 
I  was  put  into  the  w^ay  of  acquirin*^  many  thinj^s  by  industry 
and  hard  labour.  I  was  enabled  to  persevere  day  and  ni^ht  in 
my  studies  without  fatigue  or  delay,  and  continued  unceasingly 
in  this  work,  until  I  had,  in  some  measure,  acquired  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  things  most  necessary  for  me.  But  I  am  now, 
even  in  my  67  th  year,  learning,  and  see  greater  need  of  knowledge 
every  day* 

In  the  year,  1799,  Mr.  Elias  removed  to  the  island  of  Angle- 
sea,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
henceforth  took  an  active  and  distinguished  part  in  all  the  affairs 
of  his  denomination,  and  soon  achieved  as  a  preacher  the  highest 
eminence  among  them.  His  preaching  was  early  of  great  pro¬ 
mise.  The  seriousness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  earnestness  of  his 
purpose  gave  him  weight  with  the  truly  religious ;  w  hile  the 
rapid  flow  of  his  elocution,  combined  with  entire  self-possession, 
commanded  general  admiration.  The  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  contributed  much  to  call  forth  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  his  mind  and  ministry.  Preaching  is 
eminently  popular  in  Wales.  It  was  then,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
is  still  almost  the  only  occasion  of  public  assembling.  The 
people  are  eminently  theological.  Stand  and  listen  to  two 
peasants  on  the  mountain  side,  go  to  the  field  at  harvest,  to  the 
mill,  or  the  smithy,  or  mingle  with  Welshmen  among  the  iron 
and  copper,  and  coal  works,  aye,  go  the  public  house*,  and  in  a 
majority  of  instances  you  will  find  them  discussing  theology. 
Points  of  the  most  abstruse  description,  and  difhcult  passages 
of  Scripture,  form  the  staple  of  their  talk,  in  fair,  in  market, 
by  the  way,  throughout  the  day's  labour,  and  at  evening's  rest. 
Thus,  we  can  easily  account  for  that,  which  so  much  astonishes 
strangers  visiting  the  principality  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
M  hen  during  such  visits  they  attend  the  meeting  of  a  elsh 
association,  they  are  astonished  to  find  the  most  intense  sym¬ 
pathy  between  a  mass  of  four  or  even  ten  thousand  people  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  and  everyword  the  ]>reacher  utters ;  and 
this  w  hen  the  discourse  is  so  thoroughly  d(K*trinal,  that  its  princi¬ 
pal  portions  w  ould  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  a  congregation  of 
English  peasants.  John  Elias  Ix'gan  to  j)rcach  to  such  people  in 
their  own  tongue.  His  qualification  w'as  then  rather  of  the 
heart  than  of  the  intellect,  'fhe  latter 

^hilc  the  former  Wcos  swelling  witli  love  to  God  and  to  man.  In 
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youth  he  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  This  gave  him  great 
|K)wer  with  a  people  who  refer  to  the  Bible  to  settle  every  kind 
of  dispute.  His  connexional  relations  were  also  in  his  favour. 
He  was  engaged  in  an  itinerating  ministry.  lu  the  compara¬ 
tively  uncultivated  state  of  his  mind  this  circumstance  aided 
him  materially,  as  fewer  sermons  were  necessaiy^  and  he  had 
more  time  to  give  them  completeness,  while  his  repeated  delivery 
of  a  discourse  funiished  opportunities  for  alteration  and  emen¬ 
dation  ;  which  advantages  are  virtually  lost  in  a  stated  ministry. 
We  trust  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  when  we  add  that  a 
narrower  range  of  intellectual  qualifications  sufficed  for  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
John  Elias’s  life,  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  them  during  the 
life  time  of  their  founders,  and  than  they  must  have,  and  are 
endeavouring  to  secure  for  themselves,  henceforth.  The  founders 
of  this  denomination  were  almost  to  a  man  clergymen  and 
scholars.  When  they  were  dying  off',  Thomas  Charles  left  the 
Establishment  and  cast  in  his  lot  among  them.  As  far  as  he  had 
gone  in  the  walks  of  literature,  he  was  a  ripe  scholar.  With 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  and  the  English  tongue,  he 
was  exactly  and  critically  acquainted.  Of  the  language  of  his 
native  mountains  he  was  a  perfect  master  ;  and  there  is  not 
in  the  principality  any  work  to  surpass,  few  to  compare,  with 
his  CiRiRiADUR  as  to  purity  and  chasteness  of  style,  apart  from 
its  other  and  manifold  excellencies.  These  great  men  died  and 
left  behind  them  a  large  number  of  preachers,  but  not,  with 
very  inconsiderable  exceptions,  men  of  early  mental  culture. 
Their  ministry  has  therefore  of  necessity,  been  destitute  of  the 
many  nameless  advantages  which  result  from  such  culture,  and 
this  has  habituated  the  |X‘ople  to  a  less  varied  kind  of  preaching 
than  the  two  congregational  denominations  have  enjoy jd.  In¬ 
deed,  and  they  must  not  be  ofi’euded  by  our  plainness  of  speech, 
the  \Nelsh  ^lethodists  have  been  most  unfaithful  to  themselves 
in  respect  to  their  ministry.  For  many  years  they  did  nothing 
towards  educating  their  preachers,  beyond  sending  one  now  and 
then  to  Cilasgow,  and  more  often  to  Cheshunt,  and  latterly  to 
Highbury.  Some  of  these  became  congregationalists  and  settled 
in  England,  others  settled  over  Countess  of  Huntingdon  con¬ 
gregations,  and  with  some  tw’o  or  three  exceptions  only  the 
feeble  rt'turncd  home ;  latterly  they  have  seen  this  subject  in  the 
same  light  with  Independents  and  Baptists,  and  have  now’  pro¬ 
mising  institutions  at  Bala  and  Trevccca. 

John  Elias  as  a  preacher  was  created  bv  and  for  this 
state  of  things.  His  popularity  was  not  confined  to  Anglesea, 
or  to  North  \\  ales — indeed,  in  this  body  popularity  in  one 
part  of  M  ales  is  popularity  every  where.  A  minister  ordained 
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at  the  Bala  association,  and  residing  at  Holyhead,  is,  durini;  his 
visit,  as  much  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Cardiff, 
as  he  is  of  tlmt  in  the  town  of  his  residence.  The  following;  is  a 
brief  aceount  of  one  of  John  Elias’s  preaching  tours.  He  leaves 
Anglesea  for  the  association  at  Llangeitho.  He  preaches  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  during  his  whole  journey,  and  is  followed  by 
crowds  from  village  to  village.  At  length  he  arrives  at  the  great 
rendezvous  of  Welsh  Methodism.  He  preaches  the  evening 
before  the  association.*  Two  strange  brethren  had  been 
announced  the  preceding  Sabbath,  names  not  given.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  available  population  attends.  A  few  stningers 
have  arrived,  ten  or  twelve  balatnoriaid  from  Carmarthen  and 
Pembrokeshires.some  of  them  came  last  Saturday  that  they  might 
spend  one  Lord’s-day  at  Llangeitho  before  they  die  !  Much 
have  they  spoken  on  the  Monday  about  the  olden  men  (yr  hen 
ych).  They  have  been  anxious  to  know  whether  any  body  lives 
who  remembers  Daniel  Row  land,  and  not  tjiking  into  account 
the  lapse  of  time,  are  disappointed  to  find  that  there  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  but  one  woman  who  heard  him  preach,  and  that 
she  is  bed-ridden ;  and  that  the  old  man  who  heard  his  hist 
sermon,  and  whom  he  shook  hands  with  the  last  time  he  w'^is  out, 
died  three  weeks  ago.  Time  for  coinmcneing  divine  service 
arrives — the  capacious  chapel  is  crowded — a  stranger,  in  slow 
and  measured  accents  reads  a  psalm,  gives  out  one  of  William 
William’s  hymns,  and  engages  in  prayer.  Another  stranger 
ascends  the  pulpit,  he  is  sad-looking,  his  hair  straight  over 
his  forehead,  clad  in  a  blue  single  breasted  coat,  a  black 
double  breasted  waistcoat,  buttoned  up  under  his  chin,  with 
his  legs  encased  in  patent  cords  and  top-boots.  He  reads 
his  text  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  with  somewhat  of  a  drawl; 
— the  people  know  him  not,  but  he  is  from  the  north,  and 
of  the  connexion,  and  tliat  is  enough.  He  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  context,  then  gives  his  discourse  :  there  is  nothing 
great ;  but  it  is  sound  orthotiox  matter ;  besides,  he  quotes 
Dr.  Ow’Qii,  and  perhaps  M  ant  on,  or  Flavcl.  A  flash  of  light 
gleams,  and  then  another,  but  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  get 
excited ;  and  having  succeeded  in  awakening  and  fixing  the 
people’s  attention,  he  closes,  invoking  the  Divine  benediction  on 
what  they  have  heard,  and,  with  empluisis,  *  on  what  they  shall 
hear,'  John  Elias  then  stands  up — his  face  is  strongly  marked 
with  clear  and  distinct  expressions  of  real  and  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  somewhat  *  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought 
he  is  calm,  self-possessed,  and  firm,  and  with  a  gravity  so  pro¬ 
found,  that  every  approach  or  tendency  to  levity  dies  at  once  in 
his  presence.  He  is  a  somewhat  tall,  slender  man,  his  whole 
|)ersonal  make  and  appearance  denoting  habits  of  untiring 
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activity.  MVboever  this  is  (the  observant  hearer  will  say  to 
hiinself),  I  feel  I  shall  be  bound  to  listen  to  himJ  He  pivcs  out 
a  single  verse  of  Edmund  Prj  s's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and 
then  proceeds  with  his  text — read  with  quiet,  but  most  effective 
emphasis.  lie  makes  some  interesting  remarks  of  an  obvious, 
but  very  appropriate  character.  Probably  he  takes  some  pains 
to  settle  the  exact  force  of  its  principal  terras,  quoting  some 
critical-  authority,  but  in  the  simplest  and  most  unaffected 
manner.  He  divides  the  subject  naturally,  and  becomes  some¬ 
what  animated.  The  first  head  of  discourse  has  been  discussed, 
every  body  feeling  that  no  more  can  be  said  upon  it,  so  com¬ 
pletely  has  he  opened  and  laid  it  bare  before  their  eyes.  He 
approaches  the  salient  point  of  the  sermon,  and  his  viva'  ity  in¬ 
creases,  the  right  hand  seems  a  thing  inspired,  its  motions  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  matter,  deeper  and  deeper  grow  the  in¬ 
tonations  of  the  voice,  while  the  animation  increases  mightily. 
Nothing  can  be  more  measured  than  its  cadences — and  still 
they  are  instinct  with  living  fire :  they  blaze,  they  burn,  they 
scorch  :  the  preacher  pauses — look,  now,  at  that  right  hand 
aloft  in  the  air — look  at  the  poising  of  that  fore  finger,  once, 
twice,  thrice  ;  look  at  that  face,  the  firmly  compressed  lips,  the 
distended  nostrils,  the  sparkling  and  brilliant  eyes  re])osing 
themselves  for  a  moment;  the  ex])ansive  forehead,  bright  and 
fair  in  all  its  manly  beauty  ;  a  thousand  human  beings  before 
him,  with  slightly  opened  mouths,  suspended  breath,  and  rapt 
attention,  all  hang  on  the  lips  of  this  once  poor  weaver  boy  ; 
yes,  he  has  got  it ;  helms  been  looking  at  and  into  the  people — 
he  has  been  catching  a  thought,  and  reimpressing  his  memory 
and  his  conscience  with  it,  out  it  comes  with  all  the  splen¬ 
dour  and  energy  and  sublimity  of  the  most  finished,  sus¬ 
tained  and  impassioned  sacred  oratory.  The  people  tremble, 
weep,  and  are  possessed — the  charm  is  iumn  them — he  sways 
them  at  his  w  ill — they  move  before  him  as  shocks  of  corn  before 
the  bn*eze.  He  closes  his  discourse  in  a  short  prayer.  Two 
men  walk  home  together.  The  youngest  asks,  *  Who  could  that 
preacher  be?*  The  other,  somewhat  contemptuously,  replies, 
*  \^  ho?  John  Elias,  to  be  sure.  Who  else  could  preach  such 
a  sermon  ?* 

hen  the  whole  scene  has  passed  awav,  and  the  recollection 
of  it  remains,  an  unimpassioned  analysis  of  the  preacher*s 
peculiar  qualifications  will  perhaps  produce  some  such  res\dt  as 
this.  It  is  not  his  personal  godliness  that  distinguishes  him ; 
though  that  be  eminent,  other  men  are,  in  this  respect,  as  emi¬ 
nent  as  he,  and  are  immeasurably  his  inferiors  in  the  pulpit.  It 
is  not  the  depth  and  closeness  of  his  reasoning  —  many  preachers 
in  his  own  day,  and  country,  and  denomination,  have  been  abler 
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logicians,  and  far  less  prone*  to  false  reasoning — while  they  are 
dwarfs  beside  him  before  the  public.  It  was  not  the  ]H)wer  and 
excnrsivencss  of  his  fancy,  for  he  never  excelled  in  metaphors, 
and  tliose  he  employed  were  never  original  or  striking.  It  is, 
firstly,  the  continued  presence  and  inflnence  of  gtwd  common 
sense,  and  of  a  sober,  if  not  always  a  sound  judgment,  in  the 
selection  of  his  subjects,  and  the  manner  of  discussing  them  ; 
secondly,  a  subtlety,  though  not  a  depth  of  intellectual  power, 
which  invested  whatever  he  treated  with  an  interest  that 
freshened  and  brightened  it  up  for  the  time,  and  smote  the 
hearer  with  admiration  and  delight ;  and,  above  all,  a  well  con¬ 
ceived,  and  consummately  elaborated  elocution.  His  greatness, 
his  one  greatness,  was,  we  do  not  say  matchless,  but  we  do  say, 
UNsuRPAssEu  ORATORY.  AVe  tliiiik  wc  luivc  read  all  that  has 
appeared  in  this  country  in  the  shape  of  accounts  of  Whitefield's 
eiocpieuce,  and  we  have  no  inclinatioii  to  yield  even  him  the 
palm  ;  we  have  no  idea  that  in  mere  oratory  he  was  at  all 
superior  to  John  Klias.  AVilliam  Williams  was  eloquent,  but 
it  was  the  elocpieuee  of  his  conceptions,  while  he  was  utterly 
careless  of  manner,  and  even  of  words.  Christmas  Evans  was,  on 
some  occasions,  mightier  in  his  eloquence  than  John  Elijis,  but 
it  was  when  his  imperial  fancy  led  him  aloft,  and  his  hearers 
with  him,  and  no  more  the  result  of  previous  elaborate  study 
than  are  the  coin)daints  of  a  child  Hut  John  Elias  was  the 
ORATOR.  Inconclusive,  and  common-place,  he  might  occasionally 
be,  but  otherwise  than  eloquent  he  could  not  be.  He  was  the 
sacred  orat(»r,  who  devoted  his  long  and  godly  life  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  country  and  of  mankind.  His  career  has  closed, 
his  remains  lie  at  peace  at  Llanfa(‘s,  until  the  morning  of  the 
great  and  awful  day,  when  the  Sou  of  God  will  come  with  the 
clouds  to  ransom  ‘  the  purchased  possession,’  to  restore  to  the 
souls  of  his  redeemed  their  glorified  bodies,  and  **  to  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  to  God  and  his  Father,  that  god  may  he  all  in 


Art.  VI.  Margaret :  or  the  Gold  Mine.  From  the  French  of  Elie  Berthet. 
l^oiidon  :  Robert  Weir. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  tale,  written — as  the  translator  re¬ 
marks,  in  her  modest  preface,  '  in  a  spirit  so  diflerent  to  that 
which  generally  j)ervades  the  w  ritings  of  our  lively  neighbours, 
that  no  apology  need  be  ottered  for  its  production  in  an  English 
form,  even  to  that  class  of  readers  who  are  the  most  rigid  con- 
<leniners  of  the  present  French  school  of  romance.’  Hie  story 
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in,  indeed,  cliaracterized  by  a  unity  of  design,  an  earnestness, 
a  severity  of  thought  and  style,  which  coutr^ts  most  favourably 
with  the  extravagancies  of  Dumas,  Soulie,  Jules^  Jauin,  and 
that  leader  in  all  that  is  unnatural  and  revolting,  Eugene 
Sue,  while  the  lofty  morality  which  breathes  throughout,  sepa- 
rat<i  it  still  more  widely  from  a  class  of  works  with  which  it 
has  nothing  in  common,  save  the  name. 

Although  the  translator  has  not  remarked  it,  we  believe  the 
main  incidents  of  the  tale  to  be  founded  in  fact.  Indeed,  from 
the  truthfulness  of  each  incident,  and  the  dramatic  character  of 
the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  not 
reading  a  narrative  of  what  actually  occurred,  instead  of  a 
skillfully  constructed  fiction  based  only  on  an  historical  anec¬ 
dote. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  French  Alps,  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  but  previous  to  the  Itevolution,  among  those 
almost  inaccessible  mountains  where  ‘Mount  Pelvoux,  mo- 
uarch  of  all,  shoots  up  to  the  elevation  of  fourteen  thousand 
feet,  (almost  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,)  and  appears  to  shake 
the  snow  from  his  own  head  on  those  of  his  rivals,  Mounts 
Olan  and  Genevre,  although  separated  from  them  by  several 
leagues.'  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelvoux,  a  small  monastery, 
called  Lautaret,  stands,  and  here,  one  summer  evening,  two 
young  men  and  a  stranger  sought  refuge  from  a  violent  storm. 

•  The  stranger  who  had  thus  coolly  introduced  himself  into  the  hos¬ 
pice.  and  who,  when  there,  conducted  himself  as  if  in  a  common  inn.  was 
a  mountaineer  of  some  forty-five  years,  of  a  frank  open  countenance  and 
robust  frame,  whose  whole  exterior  bespoke  a  man  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances.  and  whose  home  was  probably  in  some  adjoining  valley.  He 
wore  a  large  square  coat  of  thick  cloth  ;  his  striped  waistcoat,  descend¬ 
ing  very  low,  almost  covered  trousers  of  the  same  materials  as  his  coat ; 
and  these  were  met  by  large  stockings  draw'n  above  the  knee,  where 
they  were  confined  by  red  ribbon  garters.  His  long  light  hair  flowed 
upon  his  shoulders,  from  beneath  a  large  slouched  hat,  placed  carelessly  on 
his  head.  The  ample  sombrero  cast  a  shade  over  a  countenance  bronzed 
by  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  but,  by  the  fire’s  fitful 
blaze,  much  of  the  steady  intelligence  and  somewhat  rough  goodnature, 
which  characterises  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Alps,  might  be  read 
in  the  traveller  s  features.  To  sura  up  all,  the  stranger’s  exterior  was 
certainly  prepossessing,  and  in  any  other  than  tliis  canton,  so  un- 
fa\ourable  to  agriculturists,  he  wrould  have  been  set  down  as  one  of  that 
body,  reluming  from  an  excursion  to  some  neighbouring  farm.’ — p.  89. 

The  kind  enquiries  addressed  by  this  mountaineer  to  the 
are  pa^ied  by  the  elder  with  an  anxiety 
w  uch  excites  his  suspicions.  These  are  increased  by  the 
subsequent  appearance  of  two  officers  of  the  mounted  patrol,  in 
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attendance  on  a  magistrate,  which,  it  soon  appears,  is  charged 
with  the  arrest  of  two  fugitives  from  Lyons.  The  extreme 
terror  of  the  younger  of  the  two  at  the  sight  of  these  new 
comers,  and  his  whispered  prayer  to  the  mountaineer  to  save 
them,  proves  that  tliey  are  the  very  persons  the  officers  are 
in  pursuit  of.  Martin  Simon,  the  mountaineer,  struck  with 
the  sickly  appeanuice  of  the  younger,  interposes,  and  by  pretend* 
ing  they  are  his  nephews,  lulls  the  suspicions  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  who  is  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  then  conducts  them  to 
their  chamber.  He  now  closely,  hut  kindly  questions  them; 
and  learning  that  the  elder  is  the  Chevalier  de  Peyras,  and  his 
companion,  no  brother,  but  Ernestine  de  Blanchefort,  a  young 
ladv  of  family,  >vho  has  fled  with  him  as  his  affianced  bride,  he 
lectures  them  severely ;  but,  on  finding  that  the  poor  girl  has 
fled  from  a  harsh,  unloving  father,  finally  assures  them  of  his 
protection.  The  mystery  which  seems  to  shroud  this  Martin 
Simon,  is  increased,  w  hen,  on  taking  their  departure  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  they  observe  him  throw  ing  a  handful  of  gold  into 
the  alms  box  ! 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  two  young  people  should  ac¬ 
company  Martin  Simon,  as  brother  and  sister,  until  the  danger 
was  passed.  They  now  proceed,  and  meet  an  old  man,  who  has 
been  sent  with  a  message  to  their  protector,  w  ho  leaves  them 
under  escort.  lie  was  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  from  him, 
after  much  questioning,  they  learn  that  their  protector  is  ‘  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  village  Bout  du  Monde,  and  he  whom 
men  have  named  the  'king  of  Pelvoux.' 

‘  *  The  king  of  Pelvoux  ! '  repeated  the  Chevalier,  in  astonishment ; 

*  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  person  to  whom  we  have  been  talking  as 
Martin  Simon,  is  the  king  of  Pelvoux  ?* 

‘  *  It  is  he  himself.  Have  you  ever  heard  him  mentioned  ?* 

*  *  Yes/  said  Marcellin,  trying  to  recall  the  circumstances  to  his  recol¬ 
lection.  ‘  It  is  reported  that  he  is  a  rich  nobleman,  who  has  established, 
a  kind  of  little  kingdom  in  this  inaccessible  country,  and  has  the  credit 
of  being  enormously  rich.  Many  persons  most  firmly  believe  that  he  is 
in  communication  wdth  the  Evil  One ;  and  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think, 
that  the  parliament  considered  it  their  duty,  to  investigate  some  charge 
of  sorcery  in  which  he  was  concerned.* 

*  *  No,  no!*  said  the  schoolmaster,  with  much  gravity;  ‘things 
were  not  quite  so  bad  as  all  that.  The  parliament  certainly  did  send 
commissioners  into  our  valley,  to  search  for  an  imaginary  gold  mine,  but 
M.  Marlin  Simon  suffered  no  more  molestation  than  any  other  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  village.  I  can  fully  comprehend,  however,  that  those  who 
charged  him  with  sorcery,  fancied  that  they  had  substantial  grounds  for 
the  accusation.  His  father,  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountain,  though  a  better 
character  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was  at  best  but  a  singular  being. 
Certiunly,  M.  Martin  Simon  is  the  Bailli,  and  the  person  of  greatest 
consequence  in  our  valley  ;  but  he  bears  no  lordly  title.*  * — pp,82— 83. 
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After  encountering  many  difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which 
was,  the  appearance  of  the  magistrate,  M.  Michelot,  who, 
although  charged  with  their  apprehension,  now  to  their  sur¬ 
prise  accompanies  them  as  a  friend,  they  rejich — 

*  Two  rocks,  steep  and  close  to  each  other,  which  served  as  posts  to  a 
gigantic  doorway ;  whence  arose  the  idea  of  uniting  them  at  their  base 
by  trunks  of  almost  unhewn  trees  placed  crossways.  Enormous  stakes, 
driven  into  the  ground,  completed  this  rough  enclosure,  to  which  were 
fastened  folding  gates,  large  enough  to  admit  two  chariots  abreast. 

‘  This  was  the  entrance  into  the  little  valley  of  Bout  du  Monde  :  and 
such  was  this  disposition  of  the  ground,  that  this  door,  as  in  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  was  the  only  means  of  access  into  an  enclosure,  protected  on 
everv  other  side  by  inaccessible  mountains. 

*  Hut  it  wa.H  after  passing  this  portico,  nature’s  unassisted  w’ork,  that 
the  majesty  and  l)eauty  of  the  scene  engrossed  the  travellers’  entire 
attention.  Although  the  defile  was  neither  so  long,  nor  so  dark,  as  that 
of  the  l^utaret,  an  obscurity  reigned  in  it,  that  enhanced  the  gleaming 
brightness  of  the  valley  thus  viewed  in  perspective. 

*  It  was  an  enchanting  English  garden,  among  granite  rocks  ;  a  ter¬ 
restrial  paradise,  where  every  thing  appeared  good,  pleasant,  and  har¬ 
monious.  Orchards  filled  with  fruit-trees,-  fields  of  corn  and  rye,  and 
green  pastures,  trenched  on  the  dark  barren  sides  and  dazzling  snows  of 
the  mountains.  In  the  centre  stood  the  village,  where  each  house, 
white  and  gay.  with  its  little  garden  and  hedge-rows  of  fruit  trees, 
seemed  a  palace,  compared  with  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  adjoining 
valleys.  The  church  raised  its  tapering  slated  spire  at  the  foot  of  an 
enormous  rock,  which,  overhanging  the  other  buildings,  defended  them 
from  the  fall  of  the  avalanches.  But  all  were  partially  concealed  by  the 
thick  foliage,  now  gilded  by  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  whole  valley  might 
not  inaptly  have  been  compared  to  a  basket  filled  w’ith  evergreens  and 
flowei;s. 

*  Martin  Simon,  for  one  moment,  enjoyed  the  astonishment  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  visitors. 

It  is  I  who  have  created  the  little  world  that  is  before  you,’  said 
he,  with  tlie  greatest  satisfaction  in  his  voice  ;  *  it  is  I  that  have  made 
these  sterile  rocks  productive,  that  have  peopled  this  dreary  wilderness, 
that  have  rendered  it  a  sure  asylum  for  man,  in  this  inhospitable  cli- 

*''*^*^ . I'he  day  that  my  father  first  put  his  foot  on  this  desolate 

wmer  of  tlie  world,  a  ragged  shepherd,  and  the  chamois  were  its  sole 
inhabitants.’ 

He  |)aused,  as  if  fearful  of  having  said  too  much  ;  the  two  strangers 
gazed  on  him  in  admiration. 

*  ^  ou  must  have  been  very  rich  to  have  accomplished  such  wonders  !’ 
exclaimed  the  IVocureur. 

And  most  courageous  to  dare  the  undertaking  I  ’  said  the  Chevalier 
de  Peyras.  ^ 

Tlie  king  of  Pelvoux  thoughtfully  shook  his  head. 

Both  riches  and  courage,  were,  perhaps,  requisite,’  said  he,  ‘  and 
per  aps,  something  more .  I  have  often  been  accused  of  sor- 
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eery,  and  truly  I  know  not,  if  there  be  not  some  foundation  for  the 
charge,  in  the  history  of  this  country !  .  .  .  .  Hut  come,  gentle¬ 
men  ;  you  will  have  time  hereafter  to  examine  the  wonders  of  this 
valley,’* — pp.l07 — 109. 

Martin  Simon  conducts  the  party  to  his  house,  and  introduces 
them  to  his  only  daughter,  the  heroine. 

‘  Margaret  Simon’s  features,  though  tanned  by  the  air  and  sun,  were 
regular  and  faultless.  Her  figure  w^as  majestic,  and  her  whole  person 
attested  that  purity  of  blood  and  strength  of  constitution  so  admired  in 
the  women  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy  ;  a  serious  and  reflecting  air  charac¬ 
terized  her  demeanour,  and  well  became  the  style  of  her  countenance  ; 
her  carrijige  was  dignified,  almost  noble;  and  the  villagers  remarked 
that  her  deportment  was  an  index  to  her  mind.  They  said  that  she  was 
tolerant  and  lenient  to  the  opinions  of  others,  but  rigid  and  inflexible  in 
her  own.  She  spoke  little,  but  that  little  was  always  marked  by  good 
sense,  and  the  strictest  adherence  to  truth  :  whilst  from  her  father, 
Margaret,  or  Margot,  as  he  familiarly  called  her,  inlieritcd  a  discerning 
and  active  mind,  which  had  been  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  the 
sound  and  useful  education  imparted  by  Eusebe  Noel,  the  poor  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirer  of  Virgil.  Her  costume,  simple,  unpretending,  and 
without  ornament,  consisted  of  a  red  and  black  striped  apron  ^ver  a 
brown  cloth  dress,  so  short  that  it  fully  displayed  her  neatly  embroidered 
stockings.  On  her  head  she  wore  one  of  those  straw’  hats,  so  fantas¬ 
tically  embellished  at  the  opera ;  but  which  in  their  simplicity  are  not 
devoid  of  elegance.  Nothing  in  her  person  revealed  that  spirit  of 
coquetry  that  we  almost  admiringly  pardon  in  young  girls.  Margan  t 
was  either  unconscious  of  her  beauty,  or  judged  that '  beauty  unadornetl, 
was  adorned  the  most ;  ’  perhaps  she  was  perfectly  devoid  of  woman’s 
vanity,  perhaps  too  proud  to  allow’  any  indicationsof  such  feminine  weak¬ 
ness  to  become  visible.  In  short,  dignity,  rather  than  naivete  or  ele¬ 
gance,  w’as  the  general  character  of  her  person.’ — pp.  1 14 — 1 15. 

Margaret  is  presented  to  the  pretended  brother  and  sister, 
and,  with  this  deeeption,  the  tale  of  her  sorrow”  begins. 

Martin  Simon  feasts  his  friends  pleasantly,  but  they  are  dis¬ 
turbed  in  the  midst  by  the  entry  of  an  old  man — a  mere  drunken 
knife-grinder,  bnt  who,  nevertheless,  appears  to  have  the  power 
of  irritating  the  King  of  Pelvoux  almost  to  madness.  Tlie  sub¬ 
sequent  seenes  draw  out  Margaret’s  character  very  finely,  and 
deepen  the  mystery  that  liangs  about  her  father,  who  not  only 
converts  the  procureur  Michelot  into  an  active  assistant  on 
behalf  of  the  lovers,  but  assures  them  that  within  a  few  days  he 
will  obtain  even  the  consent  of  Ernestine’s  father  to  their 
marriage. 

The  mystery  that  shrouds  his  benefactor,  makes  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  Chevalier  de  Peyras,  and  scarcely  less  deep  is 

the  influence  of  the  noble  bcautv,  and  still  more  noble  character 

♦  * 
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of  the  unconscious  Margaret,  on  his  wayward  heart.  Ernestine 
quickly  perceives  tlie  change,  and  awaits,  with  sorrowful  fore¬ 
boding,  the  return  of  M.  Michelot,  while  her  lover  wearies 
himself  with  enquiries  and  conjectures,  as  to  whom  his  host 
really  is,  and  whetlier  he  is  indeed  the  possessor,  as  is  whis¬ 
pered,  of  a  gold  mine.  After  some  days  Michelot  returns, 
charged  with  a  kind  message  from  Ernestine's  stem  father,  con¬ 
senting  to  the  marriage,  and  Margaret,  who  is  now  for  the  first 
time  made  acquainted  that  her  guests  are  not  brother  and  sister, 
is  sent  to  summon  them  home. 

‘  At  this  instant.  Margaret  reached  the  small  kind  of  platform  on 
which  Ernestine  and  the  Chevalier  rested.  The  expression  of  her 
countenance  was  even  greater  than  usual,  and  when  she  was  near  the 
young  people,  she  said  coldly : 

*  *  You  are  expected  in  the  village,  come!  the  lawyer,  who  accom¬ 
panied  you,  is  returned,  and  brings  you  some  important  new's.* 

*  *  Michelot!*  exclaimed  Marccllin,  eagerly, 

*  Martin  Simon’s  daughter  assented,  and  turned  to  descend  the 
mountain  ;  Ernestine  gently  detained  her. 

*  '  Pray,  Margaret,’  asked  she,  *  tell  me  if  the  news  of  which  you 

speak,  he  good  or  had  ;  has  my  father  at  length  consented  to - ’ 

*  She  checked  herself  abruptly. 

*  *  To  your  marriage  with  the  Chevalier  de  Peyras  ?  ’  replied  the 
young  girl,  with  a  cruel  intention,  of  which  no  one  would  have  judged 
her  capable,  *  1  cannot  tell  you.’ 

*  Ernestine  blushed,  and  bent  down  her  head. 

*  *  Who  has  told  you  ?  who  has  made  you  believe  that - ’ 

*  *  Seek  no  longer  to  deceive  me,’  drily  answered  Margaret ;  ‘  this 
young  man  is  not  your  brother.’ 

*  *  Believe  me,’  stammered  Mademoiselle  de  Blanchefort,  ‘  the  neces¬ 
sity  alone  could - ’ 

*  *  He  is  not  your  brother,’  repeated  the  young  mountaineer,  with 
cold  dignity ;  *  you  have  uttered  a  falsehood,  and  take  care  that  God 
does  not  punish  you  for  it  ?  ’ 

Ernestine  bent  her  ht‘ad  at  this  unexpected  humiliation,  and  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbed  aloud. 

*  *  \  es,  yes  ?’  she  exclaimed,  *  you  are  right ;  God  will  punish  me, 
he  already  punishes  me !  Marcellin,  can  you  now’  say  I  have  not  made 
sacrihees  sufficiently  great  for  you  ?  ’ 

Tlicy  return  together  to  the  house ;  but  on  tlieir  road  meet  a 
party  of  villagers  carrying  a  dead  body,  which  proved  to  be  that 
of  the  old  knife-grinder.  '  All  Margaret's  presence  of  mind  gave 
Ray,  she  turned  horribly  pale,  staggered,  and  w’ildly  shrieked, 
Haboiaaon  dead !  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice !  w’ho  has  com¬ 
manded  this  crime,  who  has  murdered  him  ? ' '  The  peasants 
are  astonished  at  her  violence,  but  can  only  say  that  he  probably 
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fell  into  the  gulf  on  the  side  of  the  road,  where  he  must  have 
lain  for  some  days. 

Margaret  is  led  home;  and  the  lovers  are  summoned  to  the 
presence  of  Martin  Simon  and  the  lawyer.  Here  they  find  their 
marriage  contract,  bearing  the  signature  of  Ernestine's  father, 
and  giving  her  a  handsome  portion,  and  papers,  restoring  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Peyras  the  family  chateau,  and  its  dependencies, 
which  he  had  mortgaged  in  his  extravagant  career.  The  kind, 
yet  commanding  manner  of  their  benefactor,  together  with  the 
extent  of  his  gifts,  excite  their  utmost  astonishment. 

'  Marcellin  and  F>nestine  seemed  petrified :  the  king  of  Pelvoux 
observed  them  with  profound  satisfaction,  from  out  of  the  comer  of  his 
eye. 

*  Suddenly  the  Chavalier  rose. 

*  *  I  cannot  accept  so  many  benefits,  without  knowing  my  bene¬ 
factor  !  * 

‘  The  mountaineer  seized  de  Peyras’  delicate  hand  in  his  strong 
grasp. 

*  *  Young  man,*  said  he,  *  have  you  then  no  relative  w’ho  might  \ye 
anxious  to  redeem  the  honour  of  his  house,  by  repairing  your  faults  ?* 

*  ‘  A  relative,*  repeated  Marcellin.  in  a  thoughtful  tone ;  *  1  have 
none.* 

*  *  Are  you  sure  }  *  said  the  mountaineer,  sadly ;  ‘  are  you  sure  that 
you  know  all  who  still  bear  your  name  ?’ 

*  *  Too  sure  ....  at  least - * 

*  He  paused,  and  gazed  fixedly  on  his  interrogator,  who  rising  in  his 
turn,  said  gravely — 

*  *  You  have  one,  Chevalier — you  have  one;  although  in  the  humble 
condition  in  which  he  now  lives,  he  bears  not  his  own  illustrious  name ; 
that  relative  is  Martin  Simon,  baron  of  Peyras,  the  actual  head  of  your 
family — for  I  am  the  eldest  branch.*  * — pp.  176 — 177. 

lie  now  proceeds  to  relate,  how  his  father,  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  with  his  younger  brother,  retired  to  these  inhospitable 
mountains,  and  after  long  wandering  about,  married  a  goatherd's 
daughter.  The  relator  was  their  only  child;  and,  brought  up 
at  a  distance  from  the  world,  he  felt  no  wish  to  enter  it,  and 
resume  his  title.  He,  therefore,  also  took  a  wife  from  among 
the  peasantry.  *  Thus,  let  not  the  brilliant  title  of  Baron  de 
Peyras,  still  mine,  cause  you  any  illusion ; — I  have  made  for 
myself  another  title,  in  which  I  glory.' 

The  secret  of  his  immense  wealth  is,  however,,  still  unrevealed ; 
and  the  thoughts  and  wishes  which  had  been  brooding  in  his 
young  cousin's  breast,  now  break  forth  beyond  controul.  This 
mysterious  possessor  of  untold  gold — perhaps  of  a  gold  mine,  is 
his  own  cousin,  still  attached  to  his  family,  still  anxious  for  the 
honour  of  his  house.  And  Margaret,  that  noble  girl,  is  no  Al- 
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pine  pv^asaiit,  but  the  bearer  of  his  very  name,  the  sharer  of  his 
lordly  blood — what  a  bride  would  Margaret  be  for  him!  lie 
now  prays  his  cousin  to  postpone  his  signing  the  mr.rriage  con¬ 
tract,  imich  to  the  surprise  of  Martin  and  dismay  of  Ernestine ; 
but  his  benefactor  is  determined,  and  the  contract  is  signed. 

More  unpleasant  duties  now  occupy  the  king  of  Felvoux  ;  he 
has  to  draw  up  the  verbal  process,  detailing  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  the  knife-grinder,  at  whose  death  lie  seems  greatly  sur¬ 
prised,  and  he  asks  the  help  of  procurear  Michelot,  which  is 
eagerly  given.  Still  a  cloud  of  anxiety  seems  to  rest  on  them 
all ;  and  the  following  morning  being  appointed  for  the  mar¬ 
riage,  they  retire  early  to  rest. 

Unable  to  sleep,  Marcellin  rises  ere  dawn,  and  being  on  the 
balcony  of  his  chamber,  secs  Margaret  ‘  gliding  along  like  a 
shadow,*  and  completely  shrouded  in  her  mantle.  What  could 
she  do  at  so  early  an  hour?  Surely  she  was  going  to  the  gold 
mine!  lie  leaps  from  the  low'  window,  and  follows  her.  But 
her  footsteps  are  not  bent  toward  the  mountains;  she  hurries  to 
a  house  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  is  admitted  by  two  old 
men — the  schoolmaster,  whose*  house  it  was,  and  the  Prior  of 
liautiu'et.  He  w'aits  anxiously  to  learn  her  errand,  and  listens 
to  some  preparatory  conversation.  At  length — 


‘  *  You  know  of  llahoisson’s  death  ?’  said  she  at  length,  in  a  hoarse 
tone,  and  in  one  long  breath,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

*  Tlu*  schoolmaster  turned  pale. 

*  '  I  know  it,  1  know  it,’  he  answ’ered.  ‘  Did  they  not,  in  the  presence 

of  the  dead  l>ody,  make  me  act  as  scribe,  w’hen  the  verbal  process  was 
drawn  out  ?  The  horrible  figure  follows  me  yet !  1  think  1  still  see  the 
unhappy  wretch  as  he - ’ 

*  He  paused  suddenly,  and  placed  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
exclude  some  horrible  sight. 

It  is  about  that  writing  that  I  wish  to  question  you,’  replied  Mar¬ 
garet,  very  sorrowfully.  *  1  wish  to  know'  if  it  said  that  Raboisson 
died  from  accident,  or  ....  in  any  other  manner.’ 

Kus^l>e  and  the  monk  exchanged  rapid  glances. 

*  ho  can  say  ?’  was  the  schoolmaster’s  feebly  muttered  answer. 

*  *  Tlius,  then,  nobody  has  expressed  a  suspicion  that  the  death  of  this 
miserable  man  w’as  the  result  of  ....  of  ....  of  crime  ?  Answer,’ 
said  she,  vehemently,  Mias  noboily  entertained  such  a  suspicion  ?’ 

*  Eus^he  became  fearfully  agitated. 

I  must  confess,  said  he,  in  broken  accents,  *  that  this  lawyer 
....  this  ....  Procureur  Michelot - ’ 


1  knew  it !  said  Margaret,  as  if  speaking  to  herself.  *  That  man 
scents  out  wickedness,  like  as  the  vulture  of  our  mountains  scents  his  jjrey 
in  the  air.  ^  In  what  manner  think  vou  did  Raboisson  meet  with  his 
death  ?  Was  he  murdered  ?  Was  he  assassinated  ?  ’ 

She  pronounced  these  words  wdth  savage  energy. 
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*  *  Pray,  Margaret,’  cried  the  schoolmaster,  drops  of  agony  running 

down  his  face,  *  do  not  question  me ;  do  not  force  me  to  tell  you - ’ 

‘  *  He  dares  not  speak  !  He  fears  to  lacerate  my  heart  with  the  hor¬ 
rible  suspicions  thet  we  have  mutually  conceived!’  said  the  young  girl, 
with  hitter  irony.  ‘Very  well!  then  you,  my  reverend  father,’  she 
continued,  suddenly  turning  to  the  monk,  who  had  testified  the  keenest 
interest  in  this  conversation,.*  you  will  not  hide  from  me  the  impression 
that  has  been  made  upon  you  by  this  horrible  event,  of  which  all  the 

circumstances  are  familiar  to  vou ;  vou  are  God’s  minister,  and  vou  dorr 

•  •  ^ 

nut  lie.  Answ’er — answer  me  then  !  has  not  this  man  perished  hy  the 
hand  of  some  murderer?’ 

*  Tlie  old  monk  fixed  upon  her  his  calm  piercing  eye. 

*  ‘  There  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  such  to  be  the  case,*  said  he, 

in  a  solemn  lone  ;  *  but  you — you,  my  daughter,  what  interest  can  you 
have - ’ 

‘  ‘  It  is  true,  then,’  screamed  Margaret,  in  a  heart-rending  accent, 

*  both  of  them  think  it — both  of  them !  And  I — 1  thought  that  to  me 
alone  had  this  mystery  of  shame  and  crime  been  revealed !  'Phey 
suspect  who  the  guilty  man  is ;  they  accuse,  and  have  even  judged  him 
in  their  hearts,  although  in  my  presence  they  have  not  dared  to  call  my 
father  a  murderer  /’ 

*  At  the  same  time,  Margaret  fell  back  in  her  seat,  evincing  every 
symptom  of  the  most  dreadful  de-pair.’ — pp.  ‘215 — ‘218. 

The  old  men  hasten  to  console  her,  and  to  jussert  their 
conviction  of  her  father’s  innocence;  although  they  both  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  knew  liaboisson  >vas  master  of  the  secret 
from  whence  he  obtained  his  wealth.  The  whole  of  this  long 
scene  is  written  with  a  power,  which  forcibly  reminds  us  of  our 
early  dramatists;  and  the  struggle  of  the  two  old  men,  between 
sympathy  for  the  distnictcd  girl  who  believes  her  father  a 
murderer,  and  their  anxiety  to  be  partakers  of  her  secret, 
is  most  skilfully  brought  out.  Poor  Margaret  learns  that  the 
belief  in  her  father’s  possession  of  a  gold  mine  is  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger  every  day  ;  and  carried  away  by  this 
dr(‘am  of  gold,  both  the  old  men  urge  her  to  confess  it  to  them, 
promising  to  save  her  father  from  the  danger,  to  which  the 
suspicious  circumstances,  of  llaboisson’s  death,  exposes  him. 
She  parries  their  entreaties,  and  sadly  tiirus  homeward.  Oa 
her  road  she  is  met  by  her  cousin ;  who  now  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  this  gold  mine,  determines  on  breaking  off  with 
Ernestine,  and  he  offers  himself  to  Margaret;  but  on  receiving 
her  decided,  though  faltering  refusal,  he  in  his  turn,  discloses  his 
suspicions  respecting  the  gold  mine,  and  threatens  vengeance, 
unless  she  points  out  its  site. 

*  Nothing  that  Peyras  had  hitherto  said,  appeared  to  touch  Margaret 
so  deeply  as  this  threat;  the  frigid  manner,  which  at  all  times  concealed 
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luT  suddenly  disapin^ared.  She  looked  at  Murcellin  in  deep 

anguish,  and  a  full  tear  trickled  from  her  dark  eye. 

‘  ‘  'Fhus  then,’  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  uncontrollable  grief,  ‘  even  the 
love  that  vou  feigned  for  me  was  not  sincere  !  It  was  not  I  whom  you 
loved,  it  was  mv  father’s  gold  mine — Marccllin,  Marccllin  !  why  not 
have  left  me  a  little  longer  in  the  belief,  that  it  was  your  passion  for  me 
which  made  you  trample  under  foot  such  sacred  duties.’ 

*  A  malignant  joy  was  stamped  on  Peyras’s  features ;  he  was  too 
skilful  to  l)c  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  such  sentiments — ‘  Margaret,’ 
cried  he,  ‘  you  have  betrayed  yourself ;  Margaret,  you  love  me  ;  I  know 
it  1’ 

*  But  short-lived  and  rare  were  the  weakness  of  this  sternly  consti¬ 
tuted  mind. 

*  When  Margaret  heard  this  exulting  exclamation,  she  turned  haugh¬ 
tily,  and  with  striking  dignity  replied — 

*  *  1  despise  you!’  ’ — j).  *244,  ‘245. 

They  return  to  the  village,  where  all  is  eonfusiou.  Michclot 
has  aeeused  the  king  of  Pelvoux  of  the  murder  of  the  old  knife- 
grinder,  and  some  very  powerful  scenes  follow  .  At  length  on 
the  confession  of  the  schoolmaster,  that  he  was  by  aeeideut  the 
cause  of  UoboissoiPs  death,  Martin  Simon  is  acquitted.  Mar¬ 
garet  now  seeks  her  father  alone,  and  reminds  him  that  he 
vowed  to  his  father  on  his  death-bed,  to  give  np  this  hidden 
tn*asure,  when  it  should  begin  to  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing, 

*  '  Margaret,  Margaret,’  interrupted  Martin  Simon,  brushing  away  a 
tear,  *  why  recall  these  sorrowful  recollections  ?’ 

*  *  Because,  my  father,  the  warning  signs  foretold  by  Bernard,  have 
been  fultilled  ;  liecause,  now  that  your  secret  is  knowm,  crime  and  treason 
enclose  you  in  a  circle  which  daily  narrows  around  you;  because,  already 
by  your  side  the  old  man  dishonours  his  grey  hairs,  the  husband  deserts 
his  wife,  the  priest  blasphemes  his  God,  and  even  your  own  daughter  has 
cursed  you  in  her  heart.  \  es,  yes,  the  appointed  time  is  come  !  that 
fatal  ^K)wer  which  ever\'  moment  threatens  destruction  to  this  humble 
corner  of  the  earth,  must  be  destroyed.  Besides,  have  you  not  found  the 
distribution  of  this  gold  too  heavy  a  charge  for  a  good  and  simple  man 
like  you  ?  This  gold  that  produces  so  much  good  and  evil  on  the  earth, 
from  which  you  only  reap  ingratitude!  Father,  vou  have  done  much 
giHHi  with  this  trcjisure,  take  heed  lest  you  now  only  do  evil.’ 

*  Martin  Simon  mused. 

I  ha\c  forgotten  nothing,  Margaret,*  said  he,  at  length;  *and  1 
am  ready  to  keep  the  oath  exacted  from  me,  and  which  thou  must  also 

lave  exacted  from  thy  children.  Tliis  promise  is  alw^avs  in  mv 
mmd.  — p.  28*2. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  a  long  struggle  that  be  finallv 
consented. 

Me  must  now  pass  on  to  the  winding  up  of  this  solemn 
ctrama.  Martin  Simon  gives  a  promise  to  each  of  his  four 
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quests,  that  that  very  cveninj?  he  will  show  them  the  source 
ot*  his  M'ealth;  ami  each,  unconscious  that  the  jiromisc  has  heen 
made  to  another,  repairs  to  a  solitary  cave,  opposite  the  iuac- 
cessihle  heights  ot*  Blount  Pelvoux.  The  rage,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  four  when  tliey  meet  in  this  cave,  are  powerfully 
painted,  and  on  ^lartin  Simon’s  arrival,  they  all  tax  him  with 
duplicity.  ‘  1  have  not  deceived  one  of  you.  1  promisi'd  to 
show  each  this  precious  mine,  hut  1  did  not  pledge  mviself  to 
show  it  only  to  him,’  is  the  reply.  A  number  of  mouutaiuecrs 
appear  with  Margaret,  at  the  cave’s  month,  and  Martin  Simon 
bids  them  all  follow  him  to  the  Follet,  a  steep  mountain  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley.  After  a  long  and  toilsome  journey, 
the  wearied  company  at  length  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  peak. 
They  mount  with  great  ditliculty,  and  at  length  find  themselves 
on  an  immense  cone,  only  surpassed  by  its  neighbour  Pelvou.x. 

*  *  The  gold  mine  !  Shew  us  the  gold  mine  !’ 

i  *  Willingly,  my  friends,’  said  Martin  Simon,  with  much  composure, 
pnx'ecding  to  the  spot  where  Mount  Follet  joined  Pelvoux ;  *  we  have 
now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey.’ 

‘  *  What  ?’  querulously  asked  the  Chevalier,  who  was  closely  following 
on  his  footsteps,  *  is  the  treasure  buried  in  this  inaccessible  place  ?  1 
hoped - ’ 

‘  *  You  hoped  that  it  could  be  more  easily  worked,  did  you  not }'  said 
Martin  Simon,  bitterly ;  *  but  what  ean  be  done,  my  dear  cousin 
Those  who  come  after  us,  may  work  it,  if  they  can,  in  the  same  manner 

that  we  have  done .  I  filled  large  bags  full  of  the  metal,  which 

I  left  carefully  concealed  upon  the  mountain’s  sides;  in  the  night  I  came 
for  these  sacks,  and  took  them  to  the  village,  where,  acting  upon  some 
chemical  knowledge,  imparted  by  my  father,  I  separated  the  gold  from 
its  dross ;  a  cave  in  my  own  house,  where  that  miserable  Raboisson  dis¬ 
covered  mv  secret,  served  as  mv  laboratorv,  and  from  time  to  time  I 
sent  large  ingots  to  Durand,  my  banker  at  Grenoble,  whose  interest  in 
the  transaction  guaranteed  his  discretion ;  from  him  I  received  them 
back  in  money.  By  these  means,  my  father  and  I  managed  to  enjoy 
our  riches,  without  arousing  suspicion.’ 

‘  The  king  of  Pelvoux  gave  these  details,  as  calmly  and  cheerfully  as 
if  he  were  not  going  to  resign  the  treasure,  of  which  he  had  enjoyed 
exclusive  possession  for  so  many  years. 

*  Martin  Simon  removed  some  stones,  so  skilfully  arranged  that  they 
formed  a  shifting  wall,  and  discovered  a  grotto  of  about  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep.  It  was  the  Gold  Mine  ! 

*  A  silence,  expressive  of  unbounded  admiration,  reigned  among  all 
present.  Heads  were  curiously  thrust  forward  to  examine  the  precious 
metal  in  its  primitive  state.  The  vein  w'as  narrow,  and  appeared  as  if 
crushed  in  its  bed.  but  it  likewise  looked  perfectly  pure,  and  the  crystals 
of  the  copper  ore,  wdth  which  it  was  but  slightly  mixed,  added  appa¬ 
rently  to  its  richness.  Avaricious  nature,  reluctantly  compelled  to  yield 
her  riches  to  man,  seemed  to  delight  in  previously  dazzling  his  eyes  and 
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exciline  hU  cupidity  even  to  madness;  for  the  sun.  just  sinking  in  the 
west,  now  darted  his  brilliant  rays  full  into  the  cave,  as  if  freely  to 
cxiMwc  to  their  longing  eyes  the  gold  dust  that  glittered  in  the  vaulted 
roof,  sides,  and  floor  of  the  precious  mine.*— pp.  314—316. 


Martin  Simon  at  length  bids  them  descend,  lest  night  should 
overtake  them.  They  reluctantly  withdraw,  and  return  to  the 
cave,  leaving  him  to  follow. 

*  At  last  quick  steps  were  heard,  and  Martin  Simon,  breathless,  threw 
himself  rather  than  walked,  into  the  cave,  saying  in  a  commanding 
voice — 

*  *  Let  no  one  stir,  unless  he  wish  to  perish  !* 

'  Thev  were  about  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  father’s  and 
daughter’s  extraordinary  conduct,  when  a  fearful  sound  shook  the  valley  ; 
the  air  was  violently  agitated,  the  earth  trembled,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  shower  of  stones  and  masses  of  rock  fell  heavily  on  the  ground. 
All  rushed  to  the  cavern’s  entrance,  to  see  what  could  have  caused  this 
strange  occurrence. 

*  ‘Take  care,’  said  Martin  Simon,  trying  to  keep  them  back ;  ‘  If  my 
apprehensions  be  correct,  the  greater  danger  is  not  yet  passed.* 

*  Hut  curiosity  prevailed  over  the  good  man’s,  warning.  All  rushed 
to  the  flat  ground  before  the  grotto,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  Kollet,  whence  the  noise  seemed  to  proceed.  Then  a  grand  specta¬ 
cle  met  their  eyes.  A  train  formed  of  several  barrels  of  gunpowder,  had 
been  secretly  laid  under  the  enormous  granite  mass  that  formed  the 
Imsis  of  that  chain  of  rocks  already  mentioned,  by  which  alone  the 
Follet  could  be  reached.  It  was  to  this  train  that  Martin  Simon  set 
fire  when  he  lingered  behind  his  party.  An  enormous  cloud  of  smoke 
was  slowly  rising  to  the  heavens,  and  large  quantities  of  still  falling 
stones  proved  how  tremendous  had  been  the  explosion.’ — pp.  3‘20,  321 . 

A  second  follows,  and  the  gold  mine  is  placed  for  ever  beyond 
the  reach  of  man  ! 

The  story  ends  mournfully,  and  this  is,  \s  e  think,  a  great  defect ; 
for  the  generous  Martin  Simon,  and  his  high-minded  Margaret, 
in  justice,  deserved  a  better  fate  than  overtakes  them.  The  beau- 
tiful  village^  rapidly  sinks  into  decay,  and  ruin  overtakes  every 
one.  Martin  dies  of  grief;  the  land  becomes  barren  as  of  yore, 
and  poor. Margaret  sits  like  the  wailing  Banshee,  of  Irish  super¬ 
stition,  contemplating  the  ruined  scenes  of  her  childhood.  Such 
is  an  outline  of  the  powerful  tale  of  this  gold  mine.  It  is  some 
time  since^  we  have  read  so  admirable  a  story — as  the  produc¬ 
tion  ot  a  trench  writer,  it  almost  stands  alone.  We  must  also 
award  a  just  meed  of  praise  to  the  translator.  She  has  per- 

ormed  her  task  with  great  skill,  indeed  we  have  scarcely  ever 
a  translation,  in  which  the  very  spirit  of  the  original  has 
been  more  closely  preserved  * 


.  Art.  VI[.  —  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  By  LeopoKl 

Ranke.  Translated  by  Sarah  Austin.  8vo.  Vols.  i.  and  u. 

London:  Longman  and  Co. 

The  real  character  of  the  reformation  from  popery  lias  licen 
greatly  misunderstood.  Both  friends  and  enemies  have  mis¬ 
conceived  its  nature,  and  have  spoken  and  written  about  it  in  a 
style  which  the  calmer  judgment,  more  extended  investigation, 
and  sounder  views  of  the  present  age,  cannot  sustain.  To  tlie 
one  class,  it  has  been  a  theme  of  uniningled  praise.  Its  agents 
and  its  history,  the  virtues  of  the  former,  and  the  critical  and 
varying  fortunes  of  the  latter,  have  been  dwelt  on  in  a  style  of 
simple  eulogism.  To  the  other  class,  it  has  presented  an  aspect 
the  reverse  of  all  this.  With  an  origin  traceable  to  personal 
vanity,  or  class  rivalship,  it  is  supposed  to  have  betokened  an 
irreligious  temper,  and  to  have  been  patronized  with  a  view  to 
secular  ends.  Identified  in  spirit  with  the  rebellion  of  Lucifer, 
it  has  been  regarded  as  a  personification  of  the  worst  qualities 
which  our  nature  can  assume.  An  impartial  judgment  will  fail 
to  sympathize  with  either  of  these  views.  They  are  both  ex¬ 
tremes,  though  the  latter  is  specially  destitute  of  support.  Few 
of  our  readers  are  in  danger  of  adopting  it,  and  even  catholic 
writers  must  be  strangely  destitute  of  candour,  and  regardless 
of  historic  evidence,  who  should  now  attempt  its  defence.  We 
may  be  content,  therefore,  to  leave  it  amongst  the  exploded 
errors  of  a  former  age.  It  stands  on  record  as  a  warning  to  the 
excited  polemic,  enforcing  the  necessity  of  cautijn  and  self- 
controul  in  the  judgments  formed  on  passing  events. 

The  other,  or  protestant  view  of  the  reformation,  though  con¬ 
taining  a  large  portion  of  truth,  is  destitute  of  discrimination 
and  largeness  of  view.  It  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  movement,  or  to  place  its  distinctive  merits  fairly 
before  the  mind.  It  attributes  to  it  virtues  which  it  did  not 
possess,  and  shades  its  glory  by  an  admixture  of  earthly  passion, 
w  liieh  only  serves  to  weaken  its  powder,  and  check  its  triumphant 
course.  The  interests  of  truth  will  be  best  advanced  by  an 
intelligent  discrimination  of  its  qualities ;  praise  being  awarded 
when  due,  and  censure  pronounced  when  human  infirmity  inter¬ 
vened  to  mar  the  benefits,  or  to  restrain  the  inherent  energies 
of  Christianity.  There  was  so  much  in  the  personal  character 
of  Luther  to  command  admiration,  and  so  much  in  his  public 
life  to  constitute  him  a  benefactor  of  his  species,  that  the  most 
ardent  of  his  disciples  need  not  scruple  to  make  the  admissions 
which  truth  requires.  After  all  the  deductions  which  a  rigid 
investigation  can  demand,  the  German  reformer  will  still  possess 
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claims  on  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  mankind,  to  which 

few  parallels  can  be  found.  . 

The  character  of  his  achievement  is  visible  in  its  progress.  It 
is  written  on  the  surface  of  his  history,  and  is  only  lost  sight  ()f, 
w  hen  that  history  is  made  to  give  place  to  the  theories  of  philo¬ 
sophical  speculatists,  or  to  the  passions  of  party  zealots.  The 
earlier  movements  of  Luther  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  a 
dutiful  submission  to  the  papacy.  He  himself  had  no  idea  of 
the  rupture  to  w  hich  they  would  lead,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  other 
issue  than  the  correction  of  some  notorious  abuses,  which  he 
verily  believed  to  be  as  distasteful  to  St.  Peter,  as  they  were  re¬ 
pugnant  to  his  own  views  of  religion.  He  was  led  on  step  by 
step,  without  perceiving  whither  things  tended.  A  sense  of 
duty,  a  conviction  of  spiritual  necessity,  the  earnest  yearning  of 
a  soul  partially  enlightened,  impelled  him  onward.  He  could 
not  sto]),  and  yet  he  trembled  to  proceed.  The  ^  pow  ers  of  the 
w  orld  to  come  *  were  upon  him,  and  he  felt  that  to  pause  in  his 
careiT  would  be  to  renounce  his  hope,  and  to  abandon  the  church 
to  pollution.  When  we  read  the  fine  spun  theories  of  some  pro- 
testant  writers,  we  arc  led  to  imagine  tliat  Luther  acted  through¬ 
out  on  one  uniform  system.  Tiiey  ajipcar  to  conclude  that  his 
views  were  matured  from  the  first ;  that  his  whole  movements 
were  adjusted ;  and  every  part  so  fitted  to  all  others,  as  that  a 
complete  and  |>erfect  whole  should  be  secured.  The  illusion 
may  be  plcjising,  but  it  is  illusion  still ; — a  mere  fiction,  w  Inch 
fancy  creates,  but  which  facts  instantly  disprove.  The  monk  of 
Wittenberg  was  led  on  in  a  way  which  he  did  not  know  .  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  probably  have  been  scared  from  the  great 
undertaking,  so  little  prepared  wjus  he,  at  first,  for  the  struggle 
into  which  he  was  subsecpicntly  precipitated. 

Hence  then  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  his  reformation. 
It  was  the  protest  of  the  spiritual  against  the  sensual;  the  revolt 
of  the  inner  religious  man  against  the  forms  which  had  been 
substituted  for  faith,  and  the  corruptions  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  church.  The  spiritual  nature  of  man  had  been 
lost  sight  of  for  ages,  and  a  system  of  ritual  observances,  and  of 
mere  childish  mummeries  had  been  erected  on  its  ruins.  This 
system  was  enforced  by  pow’cr,  and  sanctioned  bv  long  standing. 
It  was  interwoM'ii  with  jK)litical  institutions,  and  social  svmpa- 
thies ;  had  o\ershadowcd  the  relations  of  public  and  private  life, 
and  was  ob\iously  tending  to  the  obliteration  from  human  me¬ 
mory  of  the  futun'  and  the  eternal.  Against  this  all  tlic  better 
1 U  nu  nts  of  Luther  s  mind  revolted.  He  felt  that  religion  was 
msu  tid  and  depraved  ;  that  men  were  in  danger  from  p(*rilous 
errors ;  that  the  church  had  lost  its  distinctive  character  ;  and 
that  the  hope  of  the  world  would  be  extinguished,  unless  some 
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brave  soul  were  found  to  rebuke  popular  corruptions,  and  to 
re-erect  the  standard  of  truth.  He  therefore  did,  at  auv  one  time 
only  so  much  as  wjis,  in  his  judgment,  absolutely  requisite  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  He  sought  to  diseharge  present  duty, 
and  at  every  successive  stage  of  his  early  career,  anticipated 
repose  and  satisfaction.  Hence  it  happened,  that  while  his 
reformation  betokened  the  earnest  yearning  of  a  religious  mind 
after  emancipation  from  gross  and  destructive  error,  it  failed  to 
re.alize,  or  even  to  attempt,  the  complete  deliverance  of  the 
Church.  He  was  content  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  hour,  and 
his  w'ork  was  consequently  left  unfinished  and  incomplete. 
Another  example  was  furnished  of  fidelity  to  truth,  so  far  as  it 
w  as  apprehended ;  but  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  ("hureh 
and  the  means  of  its  extension  w  ere  but  imperfectly  understood. 
A  particular  case  was  met  in  a  spirit  of  moral  heroism  never 
surpassed ;  but  the  interests  of  the  Church  were  not  provided 
for  by  a  recognition  and  enforeement  of  those  general  prin¬ 
ciples  which  lie  at  her  basis,  and  are  essential  to  her  triumphs. 
Hranches  were  lopped  off,  but  the  trunk  remained  untouched. 
Luther's  ow  n  liberty  w  as  claimed,  but  the  human  mind  wjus  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  bondage.  The  indirect  influences  of  the 
Reformation  on  the  progress  of  religious  liberty  w  ere  most  pow  er¬ 
ful.  They  have  not  vet  w  orked  themselves  out.  They  are  to 
be  traced  through  the  successive  stages  of  ])uritanism  and  inde¬ 
pendency,  and  arc  now^  moulding  the  sentiments  of  our  age  in 
the  shape  of  Anti -State-Church  principles.  Hut  the  earlier 
Reformers  were  far  from  contcmpljiting  this.  They  demanded 
liberty  for  themselves,  but  refused  it  to  all  others.  They  claimed 
to  worship  (lod  according  to  their  ow  u  convictions ;  but  when 
others  pleaded  conscience,  and  requested  a  similar  license,  they 
were  refused  with  a  dogmatism  as  assumptive  as  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope. 

Nor  was  there  anything  very  inanTllous  in  this.  It  might 
have  been  anticipated.  It  w  as  only  what  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  the  human  mind  would  have  led  us  to  expect.’  Luther  and 
his  associates  were  but  one  stage  removed  from  spiritual  serfdom, 
and  they  saw'  only  the  most  simple  and  obvious  forms  of  truth. 
It  required  long  experience,  a  dark  night  of  trial,  in  order  to 
bring  out  those  universal  law’s,  on  which  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  the  voluntariness  of  religious  service  arc  based. 
The  best  minds  of  that  age  recoiled  w  ith  ])ious  horror  from  the 
princijdes  in  which  w'e  glory.  The  generations  immediately 
preceding  them  had  furnished  no  ])rccedcnts.  The  lights  of 
experience  were  wanting,  and  the  evils  incident  to  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  the  misconstructions  to  which  their  best  actions 
were  subjected,  rendered  them  timid,  and  warned  them  to  be 
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cautious.  Like  unpractised  mariners  they  skirted  along  the 
shore,  and  feared  to  launch  out  into  the  mighty  deep.  In  what 
they  did,  however,  they  contributed  mightily  to  what  we  are. 
They  lalK)urcd,  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours;  and 
shall  prove  ourselves  both  ungrateful  and  unreflecting,  if  we 
jxjrmit  their  iini)crfections  to  render  us  insensible  of  their  merits, 
or  thankless  for  the  testimony  they  bore.  An  enlightened 
appreciation  of  their  worth  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  success¬ 
ful  carrying  out  of  their  undertaking.  Let  us  do  justice  to  the 
men  and  their  work ;  let  us  estimate  at  its  true  value  their  ap¬ 
proximations  to  truth,  whilst  we  regret  their  short-comings  and 
errors ;  and  the  Church  may  then  hope  to  receive,  at  our  hands, 
the  boon  for  which  she  yet  waits. 

The  story  of  the  lleformation  is  on  this  account  eminently 
instructive.  We  regard  it  with  deep  interest,  and  counsel  all 
classes  of  Protestant  Dissenters  to  give  it  more  continuous  and 
profound  attention.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  our  own 
times  and  struggles,  and  holds  out  both  encouragements  and 
warnings  in  the  service  on  which  we  have  entered.  That  it 
should  now  engage  a  greater  measure  of  attention,  is  the  natural 
result  of  our  position,  and  constitutes  a  propitious  sign  of  these 
times.  It  would  be  ominous  of  evil,  if  the  lights  of  past  ages 
were  disregarded.  That  philosophy  is  both  shallow  and  delu¬ 
sive,  which,  under  pretence  of  honouring  revelation,  or  of  any 
other  plea  whatsoever,  refuses  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  records 
of  a  former  age.  It  is  by  communing  with  the  best  of  men,  the 
emissaries  of  truth  in  former  times,  tlnit  w  e  are  enabled  to  advance 
on  the  positions  they  maintained ;  or  to  render  more  effective 
service  than  their  imperfect  views,  or  unfavourable  circumstances, 
permitted, 

\\  ith  such  convictions  we  have  been  much  gratified  by  many 
publications  which  have  recently  been  issued.  The  literature  of 
the  Reformation  has  been  greatly  enriched,  and  we  mistake 
nuich,  if  imi)ortant  advantages  will  not  thence  accrue.  Its  pre¬ 
vious  state  was  disgraceful  both  to  our  historical  research  and  to  our 
Pi'otestant  zeal,  and  can  with  dithculty  be  accounted  for,  when 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  and  the  direct  relation  of  its  inci¬ 
dents  to  ourselves  are  home  in  mind.  A  combination  of  rare 
talents  was,  however,  required,  for  the  successful  preparation  of 
such  a  history,  and  hence,  probably,  the  cause  of  its  being  so 
hliig  unsupplied.  This  reproach  is  now  in  the  course  of  being 
wi|>ed  away.  The  publication  of  De  Wette^s  edition  of  Luther’s 
laitters,  extending  to  five  thick  and  closely  printed  volumes, 
liM  supplied  the  learned  with  the  best  diary  of  the  reformer’s 
life,  ^bdst  the  works  of  D’Aubigne  and  Waddington  have  con¬ 
densed  the  scattered  lights  which  were  needed  to  illustrate  his 
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clmracter  and  achievements,  as  well  as  those  of  his  eonteinpo- 
raries.*  The  brilliant  fancy,  and  discriminating  judgment  of 
the  former  of  these  writers,  combined  in  a  rare  degree  with  the 
faculty  of  minute  and  dry  research,  have  invested  his  volumes 
with  the  attraction  of  a  romance,  and  the  sterling  value  of  a 
veritable  history.  The  result  has  been  an  almost  unprecedented 
circulation,  extending,  as  we  are  infermed  by  the  author,  in  his 
preface  to  the  volume  just  issued,  from  1.5(),(KX)  to  20(),(K)0 
copies  in  the  English  language.  Dr.Waddington’s  work,  though 
less  brilliant,  is  not  inferior  in  any  of  the  more  sterling  (pialities 
of  history,  and,  as  a  contemporary  journal  justly  remarks^  ‘  in 
severe  fidelity,  is  perhaps  even  superior.’  t 

The  work  now  before  us,  and  which  has  given  occasion  to 
these  remarks,  is  worthy  to  sustain  an  honourable  comparison 
with  those  we  have  named.  The  author,  Leopold  Ranke,  is 
well  known  to  English  readers,  through  the  medium  of  Mrs. 
Austin^s  admirable  translation  of  his  History  of  the  Popes;  and 
his  high  reputation  will  sufler  no  abatement  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  excuted  his  present  undertaking.  With  inde¬ 
fatigable  diligence  he  has  explored  all  the  public  archives  w  hich 
promised  to  furnish  materials  for  his  work,  and  with  truly 
German  drudgery  has  sifted  the  several  publications  connected 
with  the  period  embraced,  which  for  many  years  past  have  been 
issued  on  the  Continent.  Few  minds  can  appreciate  the  force  of 
the  impulse  under  which  his  researches  were  prosecuted.  Wliat 
woidd  have  been  toil  to  others  was  reereation  to  him,  and  the 
solitude  which  the  light-hearted  and  the  frivolous  would  shun, 
was  peopled  with  the  forms  of  an  ever-varying  and  most  in¬ 
structive  life.  ‘  Let  no  one,^  he  remarks  in  his  preface,  ‘  pity  a 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  studies  apparently  so  dry,  and  neg¬ 
lects  for  them  the  delights  of  many  a  joyous  day.  It  is  true 
the  companions  of  his  solitary  hours  are  but  lifeless  paper,  but 
they  lu’e  the  remnants  of  the  life  of  past  ages,  which  gradually 
assume  form  and  substance  to  the  eye  occupied  in  the  study  of 
them.  For  me  they  had  a  peculiar  interest.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  faculty  of  continuous  research 
constitutes  the  only,  or  even  the  prominent,  quality  of  Ranke. 
He  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  imaginative 


*  Whilst  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  received  from  Messrs.  Oliver 
and  Boyd  the  fourth  volume  of  D’Aubign^’s  History,  which  is  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  by  the  author.  Its  appearance  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
large  class,  and  we  heartily  join  in  the  hope  expressed,  that  no  attempt 
will  be  made,  through*the  medium  of  a  translation  from  the  French,  to  de¬ 
prive  a  learned  stranger  of  the  legitimate  rew’ard  of  his  labour.  ‘  To  English 
honour,*  he  emphatically  remarks,  *  1  confide  this  wrork.* 
t  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  165.  p.  95. 
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coiubiuRtioiii  paints  his  scenes  with  a  force  and  reality  wliich 
betoken  the  vividness  of  his  own  conceptions,  cautiously  traces 
out  the  influences  which  concur  in  the  production  of  events, 
and  keeps  before  his  reailer  the  connexion  and  mutual  operation 
on  each  other  of  the  political  and  the  religious.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  inner  as  the  outer  life  of  the  Reformation  which  he  depicts. 
Other  works  render  us  more  familiar  w  ith  the  spiritual  conflicts 
and  theological  discussions  of  the  Oerraan  and  Swiss  reformers ; 
their  intense  love  of  truth,  their  earnest  reaching  after  the  invi¬ 
sible,  their  deep  humiliation  and  penitence,  their  confiding  trust 
in  the  great  atonement, — all,  in  a  word,  which  constitutes  the 
spiritual  ordeal  or  experience  of  the  renewed  mind.  Ranke’s 
volumes  supply  little  of  this.  He  did  not  aim  at  it.  The  pro¬ 
vince  appropriated  was  distinct,  and  though  less  captivating  to 
the  religious  mind,  is  equally  needful  to  the  full  elucidation  of 
the  truth.  His  work,  therefore,  should  be  read  iu  connexion  w  ith 
that  of  D’Aubigne,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it.  It  is  not  a 
rival,  but  an  auxiliary^ ;  and  he  will  be  best  versed  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Reformation,  who  has  made  himself  master  of  both. 

The  work  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Ger- 
many,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  papacy,  and  the  struggles 
which  occurred  betw  een  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
are  ably  develotied.  The  humiliation  at  Canossa  of  Henry  iv. 
before  Gregory,  marked  the  fearful  strides  which  the  spiritual 
power  w  as  making,  but  w  as  itself  outdone  by  what  subsequently 
occurred  at  Venice,  when  Frederic  i.  succumbed  before  the 
terrors  of  the  church. 

‘  At  Canossa,  a  young  and  passionate  prince  sought  only  to  hurry 
through  the  penance  enjoined  upon  him :  at  Venice,  it  was  a 
mature  man  who  renounced  the  ideas  wiiich  he  had  earnestly  and 
strenuously  maintained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  he  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  his  conduct  towards  the  Church  had  been 
dictated  rather  by  love  of  power  than  of  justice.  Canossa  was  the 
spot  on  which  the  combat  began  ;  Venice  beheld  the  triumph  of 
the  cliurch  fully  established.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  38.) 

From  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  papacy  worked 
out  its  policy  with  a  resoluteness  and  skill  of  which  history  fur¬ 
nishes  few  examples.  Its  aggressive  spirit  was  steadily  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  various  orders  of  the  empire  were  so  adroitly 
Imlanced  against  each  other,  as  to  help  forward  its  ambitious 
si'heme.  Intellect  was  then  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
gave  to  her  proceedings  a  mighty  advantages  The  sccidar  w  as 
in  this  n'8j)ect  wholly  unfitted  to  grapple  with  the  spiritual.  In 
the  mma  of  arms  it  might ‘prove  victorious,  but,  as  our  author 
observes,  Mherc'snlt  of  a  content  is  not  always  decided  on  a 
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field  of  battle.^  The  public  sentiment  of  Europe,  at  once  unen¬ 
lightened  and  superstitious,  was  moreover  with  the  papacy,  and 
the  empire  was  consequently  reduced  to  a  state  of  disgraceful 
vassidagc.  The  state  of  things  which  resulted  is  thus  sketched 
bv  Ranke : — 


‘The  pretensions  of  the  clergy  to  govern  Europe  according  to 
their  hierarchical  views — pretensions  which  arose  directly  out 
of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Charlemagne — were  encountered 
and  resisted  by  the  united  body  of  the  German  people,  still 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  national  ideas  of  ancient  Germania. 
On  this  combined  resistance  the  imperial  throne  was  founded.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  it  failed  to  acquire  perfect  security  and 
stability ,  and  the  divisions  which  soon  broke  out  between  the 
domineering  chief  and  his  refractory  vassals,  had  the  effect  of 
making  both  parties  contribute  to  the  aggrandisement  of  that  spirit¬ 
ual  power  which  they  had  previously  sought  to  depress.  At  first 
the  emperors  beheld  in  a  powerful  clergy  a  means  of  holding  their 
great  vassals  in  check,  and  endowed  the  Church  with  liberal  grants  of 
lands  and  lordships;  but  afterwards,  when  ideas  of  emancipation 
began  to  prevail,  not  only  in  the  papacy  but  in  all  spiritual  corpo¬ 
rations,  the  temporal  aristocracy  thought  it  not  inexpedient  that  the 
emperor  should  be  stripped  of  the  resource  and  assistance  such 
a  body  afforded  him:  the  enfeebling  of  the  imperial  authority  was 
of  great  advantage,  not  only  to  the  Church,  but  to  them.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  ecclesiastical  element,  strengthened  by  the 
divisions  of  its  opponents,  at  length  obtained  a  decided  prepon¬ 
derance. 

'Unquestionably  the  result  was  far  different  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  from  what  it  would  have  been  in  the  ninth, 
The  secular  power  might  be  humbled  but  could  not  be  annihilated  ; 
a  purely  hierarchical  government,  such  as  might  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  earlier  period,  was  now  no  longer  within  the  region 
of  possibility.  The  national  development  of  Germany  had  been 
too  deep  and  extensive  to  be  stifled  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  ideas  and 
institutions  unquestionably  contributed  largely  to  its  extension. 
The  period  in  question  displayed  a  fulness  of  life  and  intelligence 
and  activity  in  every  branch  of  human  industry,  a  creative  vigour, 
which  we  can  hardly  imagine  to  have  arisen  under  any  other  course 
of  events.  Nevertheless,  this  was  not  a  state  which  ought  to  satisfy 
a  great  nation.  There  could  be  no  true  political  freedom,  so 
long  as  the  most  powerful  impulse  to  all  public  activity  emanated 
from  a  foreign  head.  The  domain  of  mind,  too,  was  enclosed  within 
rigid  and  narrow  boundaries.  The  immediate  relation  in  which 
every  intellectual  being  stands  to  the  Divine  Intelligence  was 
veiled  from  the  people  in  deep  and  abiding  obscurity.*  (Ib. 
pp.  43—45.) 
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Efforts  were  not  wanting  to  check  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  cler«'V.  Men  of  capacious  minds  and  of  profound  reflec¬ 
tion  oc^ionally  arose  to  protest  against  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  the  seed  which  they  scattered,  though  unproductive 
for  a  time,  was  not  lost.  Amongst  these,  Nicholas  von  Kus, 
and  Bcrthold,  Elector  of  Mainz,  are  entitled  to  a  foremost  rank, 
and  we  are  tempted  by  the  high  qualities  and  important  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  latter,  to  present  our  readers  with  Hankers  brief 
sketch  of  his  character. 

‘  Nobody,  so  fir  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  to  posterity  a  description  of  his  personal 
appi'urance  or  characteristics :  but  we  see  him  distinctly  and  vividly 
in  the  administration  of  his  diocese.  At  first  |>eople  feared  his  seve¬ 
rity  ;  for  his  administration  of  justice  was  as  inexorable  as  it  was 
impartial,  and  his  economy  was  rigorous;  but  in  a  short  time  every 
body  was  convinced  that  his  austere  demeanour  was  not  the  result 
of  ttunper  or  of  caprice,  but  of  profound  necessity  :  it  was  tempered 
by  genuine  benevolence  ;  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  complaints 
of  the  poorest  and  the  meanest.  He  was  peculiarly  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  He  was  one  of  the  venerable  men  of  that  age, 
who  earnestly  strove  to  give  to  ancient  institutions,  which  had  lost 
their  original  spirit  and  their  connection  with  higher  things,  the  new 
form  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  times.  He  had  already  con¬ 
ducted  the  negociations  of  14'‘6  ;  he  next  precured  for  the  towns 
the  right  of  sitting  in  the  committees  ;  it  was  mainly  to  him  that  Ger¬ 
many  owed  the  promises  made  by  Maximilian  in  the  year  1489,  and 
the  projects  of  Worms  were  chiefly  his  work.  In  every  circumstance 
he  evinced  that  serene  and  manly  spirit,  which,  while  it  keeps 
its  end  steadily  in  view,  is  not  self-willed  as  to  the  means  or  manner 
of  accomplishing  it,  or  pertinacious  on  merely  incidental  points ; 
he  was  wearied  or  discouraged  by  no  obstacles,  and  a  stranger  to  any 
personal  views:  if  ever  a  man  bore  his  country  in  his  inmost  heart,  it 
was  he.’  (lb.  pp.  131—132.) 

The  state  of  affairs,  down  to  the  period  of  the  llefonnatioii, 
foreshadowed  coming  events.  Dissatisfaction  was  universal. 
The  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  the  princes  and  the  minor  nobles, 
the  feudal  lords  and  the  peasantry,  w  ere  in  deadly  hostility  with 
each  other.  All  had  interests  of  their  own,  w  hich  were  pro¬ 
moted  by  craft,  and  in  a  spirit  of  relentless  cruelty  of  which  mo¬ 
dern  times  are  happily  ignorant.  ‘  It  is  evident,'  says  our 
author,  *  that  the  j)caceful  security,  the  undisturbed  prosperity, 
which  are  often  ascribed  to  those  times,  had  no  existence  but  in 
imagination.  The  cities  kept  their  ground  only  by  dint  of  com¬ 
bination,  and  of  unwearied  activitv,  both  in  arms  and  in  nego¬ 
tiation.' 
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This  state  of  things  preiiared  the  way  for  Luther,  by  loosen¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  ancient  institutions,  and  by  destroying  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which  the  national  niind  might 
otherwise  have  regarded  what  he  assailed.  Events  waited  their 
time,  until,  in  combination  with  universal  discontent,  a  new 
power  w  jis  elicited  in  the  shape  of  a  revived  literature.  The 
materials  for  effective  action  were  then  })repared,  and  the  voice 
of  Luther  sounded  with  a  potency  which  struck  dismay  into  the 
heart  of  Rome. 

The  great  reformer  was  a  peasant’s  son,  born  at  Eisleben,  in 
November,  1183,  and  grew^  up  in  the  mountain  air  of  Mansfeld. 
His  education  wjis  harsh  and  rude,  and  his  bread  was  early 
earned  ‘  by  singing  hymns  before  the  doors  of  houses,  and  new 
year’s  carols  in  the  \illagcs.’  This  was  a  training  well  fitted  for 
his  subsequent  missions.  It  inured  him  to  privation  and  hard¬ 
ness,  though  it  probably  stunted  the  milder  qualities,  whose 
absence  from  his  character  was  matter  of  reg^'et.  A  new'  im- 
])ulse  was  given  to  his  young  heart  in  the  month  of  July,  1505. 
Depressed  by  the  unexpected  death  of  an  intimate  friend,  he 
w  as  returning  from  his  father’s  house  to  the  University  of  Er¬ 
furt,  w  hen  he  w  as  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  fearful  tempest,  in 
w  liieh  his  excited  imagination  saw  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 
(iod.  In  his  terror,  he  vowed,  that  if  permitted  to  escape,  he 
would  enter  a  convent,  and,  true  to  his  pledge,  he  passed  only 
one  more  evening  with  his  friends.  The  following  day  saw  him 
enter  the  Augustine  convent  at  Erfurt.  The  determination  of 
his  character  was  apparent  *  from  the  first.  '  If  ever,’  he  after- 
w  ards  remarked,  ‘  a  monk  got  to  heaven  by  monkish  life  and 
practises,  I  resolved  that  I  would  enter  there.’  To  the  duties 
of  his  new'  station  he  applied  himself  w  ith  unwonted  vigour,  Imt 
eontrary  to  his  hopes,  he  found  no  rest.  Tliere  w  as  a  mysterious 
process  going  on  within.  The  eye  of  Omniscience  was  on  him. 
He  was  a  selected  man,  the  ordained  of  heaven  for  a  mighty 
work.  His  preparation  involved  much  suffering,  a  tempest  of 
the  soul  even  more  fearful  than  the  raging  elements  which  had 
burst  on  his  solitary  path  in  the  field  near  Stotternheim. 

‘  In  the  course  of  his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  he  fell  upon  texfs 
which  struck  terror  into  his  soid  ;  one  of  these  was,  *  Save  me 
in  thy  righteousness  and  thy  truth.'  *I  thought,*  said  he,  *  that  righ¬ 
teousness  was  the  fierce  wrath  of  God,  wherewith  he  punishes 
sinners.*  Certain  passages  in  the  Lpistles  of  St.  Paul  haunted  him 
tor  days.  The  doctrine  of  grace  was  not  indeed  unknown  to  him, 
but  the  dogma  that  sin  was  at  once  taken  away  by  it,  produced  upon 
him,  who  was  but  too  conscious  of  his  sins,  rather  a  sense  of  re¬ 
jection — a  feeling  of  deep  depression,  than  of  hope.  He  says,  it 
made  his  heart  bleed — it  made  him  despair  of  God.  '  Oh,  my  bins. 
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mv  sins,  my  sins!’  he  writes  to  Staupitz,  who  was  not  a  little 
astonished  when  he  received  the  coiifession  of  so  sorrowtul  a 
penitent,  and  found  that  he  had  no  sinful  acts  to  acknowledge. 
His  anguish  was  the  longing  of  the  creature  after  the  purity  of  the 
Creator,  to  whom  it  feels  itself  profoundly  and  intimately  allied, 
yet  from  whom  it  is  severed  by  an  immeasurable  gulph  :  a  feeling 
which  l^ulher  nourished  by  incessant  solitary  brooding,  and  which 
had  taken  the  more  painful  and  complete  possession  of  liim  because 
nu  penance  had  power  to  appease  it  j  no  doctiine  tiuly  touched 
it.  no  confessor  would  hear  of  it.  There  were  moments  when  this 
anxious  melancholy  arose  with  fearful  might  from  the  mysterious 
abysses  of  his  soul,  waved  its  dusky  pinions  over  his  head,  and  felled 
him  to  the  earth.  On  one  occasion  when  he  had  been  invisible  for 
seveial  days,  some  friends  broke  into  his  cell  and  found  him  lying 
senseless  on  the  ground.  They  knesv  their  friend ;  with  tender  pre¬ 
caution  they  struck  some  chords  on  a  stringed  instrument  they  had 
brought  with  them ;  the  inward  strife  of  the  perplexed  spirit  was 
allayed  by  the  \vell-known  remedy ;  it  was  restored  to  harmony, 
and"  awakened  to  healthful  consciousness.’  (Ib.  pp.  320 — 321.) 

So  deep  and  earnest  a  longing  of  the  soul  after  God  was  at 
length  satisfied.  An  old  Augustine  monk — pleasing  proof  that 
the  fellowship  of  saints  is  wider  than  party  zeal  admits — saw 
his  anguish,  and.  w  ith  fatherly  tenderness,  pointed  him  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

'Then  was  I  glad,’  says  he,  *for  1  learned  and  saw  that  God’s 
righteousness  is  his  mercy,  by  which  he  accounts  and  holds  us 
justified;  thus  I  reconciled  justice  with  justification,  and  felt 
assured  that  1  was  in  the  true  faith.’  This  was  exactly  the  con¬ 
viction  of  which  his  mind  stood  in  need  :  it  was  manifest  to  him 
that  the  same  eternal  grace  whence  the  whole  race  of  man  is  sprung, 
mercifully  brings  back  erring  souls  to  itself  and  enlightens  them 
with  the  fulness  of  its  own  light ;  that  an  example  and  irrefragable 
assurance  of  this  is  given  us  in  the  peison  of  Christ :  he  gradually 
emerged  from  the  gloomy  idea  of  a  divine  justice  only  to  be  pro¬ 
pitiated  by  the  rigours  of  penance.  He  was  like  a  man  who 
after  long  wanderings  has  at  length  found  the  right  path,  and 
feeling  more  certain  of  it  at  every  step,  walks  boldly  and  hopefully 
onward.’  (Ib.  p.  322  ) 

At  this  time,  however,  Luther  was  a  faithful  son  of  the  church, 
and  \ied  with  the  most  devoted  of  his  associates  in  a  scrupulous 
ubstTvaiice  of  her  institutes.  A  few  years  later,  he  visited  Rome 
on  the  adairs  of  his  order,  and  his  joy  on  beholding  the  imperial 
city  was  unbounded.  Still,  however,*  he  was  not  satisfied.  The 
monk  and  the  Christian  struggled  with  each  other.  The  con¬ 
victions  and  sympathies  of  the  inner  and  spiritual,  were  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  outward  and  ritual.  There  was  an  obvious  incon- 
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gruity,  a  want  of  harmony  and  cohesion  bctwecm  his  practices 
as  a  devotee  and  Ins  faith  as  a  disciple  of  the  Son  of  man.  lie 
saw  and  felt  this,  and  all  his  visions  of  mental  peace  faded  awav. 
He  himself  tells  us  that  whilst  climbing  the  Scala  Santa  on  liis 
knees,  in  order  to  obtain  the  plenary  indulgence,  a  reproving 
voice  continually  sounded  within  him,  ‘The  just  shall  live  by 
faith  II is  view  s,  however,  gradually  cleared  up,  and  became 
more  decidedly  Augustinian :  w  Idle  his  piety  assiiined  a  deeper 
and  more  enlightened  tone.  This  was  his  salient  point,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  to  his  future  eourse  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  Ilis  own  mind  was  first  imbued  with  the  evangelic 
spirit,  and  all  his  subsequent  labours  were  actuated  by  it.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  his  earlier  efforts  would  have  betokened  more 
of  pride  and  less  of  self  mistrust  than  w  as  visible.  The  heat  of 
passion,  and  the  selfishness  of  earthly  policy  would  have  taken 
the  place  of  that  earnest  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  church 
winch  was  so  conspicuous  throughout  his  career. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  ojiportunity  occurred  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  great  mission.  God^s  providence  had  prepared 
the  theatre  on  which  he  was  to  act,  and  the  spiritual  discipline, 
under  which  he  had  passed,  well  qualified  him  for  his  work.  At 
lengtli  the  fulness  of  time  came,  and  the  impiety  of  the  papacy 
roused  him  to  action.  The  Lateran  council,  immediately  prior 
to  its  dissolution,  in  March,  1517,  granted  the  pope  a  tenth  part 
of  all  church  property  throughout  Christendom.  Three  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  sale  of  indulgences  immediately  traversed 
Germany,  the  proceeds  of  whicli  were  professedly  to  be  applied 
to  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  Church.  The  impiety  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  need  not  be  pointed  out,  and  its  folly  w  as  equally  glaring. 
Itwasafoul  and  monstrous  insult  both  to  religion  andtocommon 
sense,  and  Luther,  in  the  opposition  which  he  offered,  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  syrapatliy  and  expressed  approval  of  all  candid 
men.  John  Tetzel,  one  of  the  pope’s  commissioners,  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittenberg,  and  Luther,  jealous  for  the 
safety  of  the  people,  whom  he  saw  to  be  in  danger  of  delusion, 
on  the  31st  of  October,  1517,  nailed  on  the  gates  of  the  paro¬ 
chial  church  ninety-five  propositions;  in  whicli  he  undertook 
to  explain  the  power  of  indulgence.  His  views  had  not  then 
attained  the  clearness  by  which  they  were  subsequently  distin¬ 
guished.  The  truth  was  only  partially  apprehended;  but  so  far 
as  it  was  known,  its  advocacy  was  follow  ed  up  with  an  honesty 
and  fearlessness  characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  ground  on 
which  the  sale  of  indulgences  was  contested,  is  thus  briefly 
stated  by  our  author — 

*  Not  that  he  altogether  denied  the  treasures  of  the  church ;  but 
he  declared  that  this  doctrine  was  not  sufficiently  clear,  and,  above 
all,  he  contested  the  right  of  the  pope  to  dispense  them.  For  he 
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ascribed  only  an  inward  efficacy  to  this  mysterious  community  of 
the  Church.  He  maintained  that  all  her  members  had  a  share  in  her 
^ood  works,  even  without  a  pope’s  brief  ;  that  his  power  extended 
over  purgatory  only  in  so  far  as  the  intercessions  of  the  Church  were 
in  his  hand;  but  the  question  must  first  be  determined,  whether 
(jod  would  hear  these  intercessions:  he  held  that  the  granting 
indulgencesof  any  kind  whatsoever,  without  repentance,  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  Christian  doctrine.  He  denied,  article  by  article, 
the  authority  given  to  the  dealers  in  indulgences  in  their  instructions. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  traced  the  doctrine  of  absolution  to  that  of 
the  authority  of  the  keys.  In  this  authority,  which  Christ  delegated 
to  St.  Peter,  lay  the  power  of  the  pope  to  remit  sin.  It  also 
extended  to  all  penances  and  cases  of  conscience  ;  but  of  course 
to  no  punishments  but  those  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  satisfaction  ; 
and  even  then,  their  whole  efficacy  depended  on  whether  the  sinner 
felt  contrition,  which  he  himself  was  not  able  to  determine,  much 
less  another  for  him.  If  he  had  true  contrition,  complete  forgiveness 
was  granted  him;  if  he  had  it  not,  no  brief  of  indulgence  could 
avail  him  :  for  the  pope’s  absolution  had  no  value  in  and  for  itself, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  mark  of  Divine  favour.’ 

‘  It  is  evident  that  this  attack  did  not  originate  in  a  scheme  of 
faith  new  to  the  Church,  but  in  the  very  centre  of  the  scholastic 
notions ;  according  to  which  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  papacy — viz. 
that  the  priesthood,  and  more  especially  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
were  representatives  and  vicegerents  of  Christ — was  still  firmly 
adhered  to,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
Church  in  the  person  of  the  pope  was  just  as  decidedly  controverted. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  these  propositions  without  seeing  by  wdiat  a 
during,  magnanimous,  and  constant  spirit  Luther  was  actuated.  The 
thoughts  fly  out  from  his  mind  like  sparks  from  the  iron  under  the 
dtroke  of  the  hammer.’  (Ib.  pp.  339 — 340.) 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  Luther’s  early  life,  and  the 
events  hy  which  he  was  summoned  forth  to  Ids  appointed  work, 
’riiey  arc  worthy  of  attentive  study,  and  in  the  lessons  they  in¬ 
culcate  will  amply  recompense  for  any  time  or  labour  which 
may  he  ex|Hmdcd  on  them.  Other  opportunities  will  occur  for 
tracing  his  subsequent  career ;  and  we  therefore  take  leave  of 
the  volumes  before  us,  with  a  sincere  and  earnest  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  them  to  our  readers.  The  original  work  consists  of  five 
voluines,  of  which  the  first  epoch  only  is  here  given  to  the 
Lnglish  public.  \N  e  trust  that  the  more  )M)pular  character  of 
D  Aubigne  s  volumes  will  not  prevent  the  cordial  reception  of 
I^)|K)ld  llanke’s,  which,  as  already  remarked,  have  qualities 
of  their  ow  n  that  entitle  them  to  a  high  rank  in  in  the  literature 
of  the  lUTonnation.  \\e  need  scarcely  add,  that  Mrs.  Austin’s 

translation  has  all  the  force,  clearness,  and  flexibilitv  of  an  ori¬ 
ginal  work. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  History  and  Literature  of  Flanders,  Old  Flanders,  or 
Popular  Traditions  and  Legends  of  lielgium.  By  Octave  Dele  Pierre, 
Attach^  to  the  Belgian  Embassy;  Member  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  in  London  ;  of  the  Historical  Comity  in  Paris  ;  of  the  Royal 
Archeological  Society  in  Belgium,  &c.,  &c.,  Ac.  *2  vols.  12mo. 
London,  1845. 

These  pleasant,  and  useful  volumes,  written  a  little  rashly 
perhaps  m  English,  by  a  foreigner;  may  appear  to  be  but  a 
slender  peg,  w  hereon  to  hang  a  heavy  dissertation  upon  Belgian 
history,  and  Flemish  literature ; — subjects  too  long  treated  with 
no  small  disdain  bvthe  savans  and  the  statesmen  of  Paris,  when 
deluding  themselves  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  substitute 
modern  French  for  the  oldest  language  of  Western  Europe,  still 
spoken  by  a  large  body*  of  French  subjects,  to  whom  the 
attempt  is  a  serious  grievance. 

In  that  point,  indeed,  the  work  before  us  opens  views  of 
high  interest ;  and  although  the  time  is  certainly  much  more 
remote  than  its  author  is  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate,  for 
unfurling  *  the  flag  of  universal  concord;'  (vol.  ii.  p.  285),  few 
persons  will  refuse  assent  to  his  further  remark,  that  foreign 
governments  commit  a  grievous  '  error  in  forcing  new'  law  s  upon 
nations  already  mortified  by  subjection.^  {ib.)  The  passage 
here  alluded  to,  concludes  w  ith  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  and 
universal  peace,  for  the  coming  of  which  all  good  men  must  give 
their  hearty  wishes,  even  if  less  hopeful  than  M.  Dele  Pierre,  of 
its  early  arrival.  ‘  The  wide  propagation  of  knowledge,’  says  he, 

*  promises  fair  a  time,  when  the  enlightened  w  orld  shall  struggle 
no  more  for  any  ascendency  but  that  of  knowledge  and  wisdom; 
and  w  hen  the  trum})et  of  war,  and  the  cry  of  the  wounded,  shall 
cease  among  Christians.’  [ih.) 

The  tinge  of  foreign  idiom  here  perceptible,  and  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  other  instances  in  the  work,  does 
not  take  from  it  great  beauty  of  style,  and  occasionally  pure 
elo(juence.  A  hope  may,  therefore,  be  reasomably  expressed, 
that  some  additional  stores,  spoken  of  in  the  preface,  will  be 
soon  published  to  complete  the  vindication  so  worthily  begun  by 
M.  Dele  Pierre,  of  his  country’s  just  station  among  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

Her  independance  so  difficult  to  be  established,  is  held  to  be  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  general  peace ;  and  the  great  powers  have 
even  guaranteed  neutrality  to  Belgium  in  order  to  establish  a 
new  assurance  in  favour  of  this  momentous  object.  But  to  turn 

•  Up^wards  of  *200,000  Frenchmen  in  the  departments  of  the  North,  and 
of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  speak  Flemish. 
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neutrality  to  the  best  account ;  and  to  place  this  rich  country 
more  and  more  in  a  condition  to  defend  its  own  complex  rights, 
the  antieni  language  of  the  people  as  well  as  their  history,  should 
be  cultivated  with  so  much  the  greater  care,  that  it  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  link  by  which  their  dearest  interests  and  feelings  are  con¬ 
nected  with  both  the  present,  and  the  past.  This  may  be 
accomplished  without  sacrificing  other  indispensable  languages, 
such  as  English,  and  more  especially  French,  which  has  incon¬ 
testable  political  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
French  Flanders,  and  claims  of  science  which  neither  Belgians, 
nor  even  Hollanders  are  disposed  to  overlook.  One  of  the  ablest 
writers  upon  the  Low  Countries,  says,  that  he  employs  French, 
notwithstanding  the  incorrectness  of  his  style,  because  Belgium  is 
half  Frtmch,  and  because  he  is  glad  to  use  a  language  so  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  scientific  discussion.*  Perhaps  the  greatest 
evil  consc(|ucnt  upon  the  forced  dissemination  of  this  language 
is,  that  a  spirit  of  resistance  is  thus  roused,  fatal  to  its  suitable 
adoption. 

In  another  province  a  million  of  Bretons  struggle  now,  as 
they  have  struggled  successfully  for  two  centuries,  against  the 
loss  of  their  Celtic  tongue :  and  they  continue  to  cling  to  Celtic 
customs  which  have  survived  the  influence  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  that  of  Roman  law. 

But  not  Fniuce  alone  has  sinned,  and  is  still  sinning  by 
attempts  to  extinguish  the  customs,  and  the  languages  of  con¬ 
quered  races.  Britain  has  mtide  such  attempts  upon  an  enor¬ 
mous  scale.  In  vain  did  the  Berkeleys  and  the  Chesterfields  of 
former  days  urge  the  cultivation  of  the  native  speech  of  Ireland, 
and  the  preservation  of  her  records,  in  order  to  the  conciliation 
of  her  people.  In  our  madness  we  preferred  absolute  domina¬ 
tion  to  a  friendly  union ;  and  thence  we  have  naturally  reaped 
the  hatred  of  millions.  So  Russia  is  prepai’ing  the  same  way  for 
revolutions  which  must  break  up  a  barbarous  unity  of  despotism 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  an  hundred  people.  More  books  are 
published  in  Polish  now,  than  before  the  language  was  prohibited 
by  Ukase  ! 

Old  Handers  is  a  series  of  stories  upon  Belgian  subjects  of 
early  and  late  dates.  The  first  is  a  romantic  tale  of  the  exem¬ 
plary  vengeance  wreaked  by  a  young  girl  upon  a  monster  of 
cruelty  who  had  put  her  lover  to  death.  It  commemorates  the 
founding  of  Antwerp  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar — '  the 
Antwerp^  of  the  ancient  Flemish  language  which  still  preserves 
its  original  strength,  and  richness,  and  its  Saxon  garb.* 
(P-  11). 

Ilittor^sl  Analysis  of  the  laws  of  the  Belgians  and  Gauls. 
tEuvrei  dc  J.  J.  Hapsaet,  1838,  torn.  iii.  p.  5. 
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Overleaping  more  than  eleven  hundred  years  of  Flemish  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  inviting  period  of  Charlemagne,  the  author  then 
tells  a  famous  tale  of  Count  IhddwiiFs  summary  and  personid 
execution  of  justice  against  a  party  of  young  knights  for  an 
act  of  signal  oppression  done  by  them  upon  some  peasants. 

A  pathetic  tale  follows  of  the  period  of  Count  Charles  the 
Good,  murdered  by  the  party  of  the  Provost  of  Bruges,  known  to 
the  English  readers  of  historical  romance,  by  the  novel  of  Mr. 
Grattan.  This  brief  sea-side  tragedy  is  exceedingly  touching ; 
and  if  not  written  with  all  the  power  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
description  of  the  Fisherman’s  death  in  the  Antiquary,  it  may  he 
fairly  placed  high  in  the  same  class  of  productions.  Late  in  a 
stormy  night,  a  young  fisherman  on  the  Flemish  coast,  with  his 
wife,  and  two  young  children,  are  alarmed  by  a  violent  knock¬ 
ing  at  their  door.  A  follower  of  the  count  who  had  witnessed 
the  murder,  is  fleeing  for  his  life ;  and  oilers  a  large  reward  for 
a  passage  to  England  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  Tlie  oiler  is 
boldly  accepted,  and  the  perilous  voyage  undertaken  in  an  open 
boat.  After  four  days  passed  in  deepest  anxiety,  whilst  the  storm 
is  unabated,  the  poor  wife  discovers  the  body  of  her  husband 
entangled  in  the  sail  of  his  own  boat,  .wrecked  on  the  shore. 
The  children  are  present  at  the  frightful  discovery,  which  ends 
in  the  destruction  of  the  w  hole  unhappy  family,  whilst  attempt¬ 
ing  to  drag  the  poor  fisherman  from  the  wreck. 

The  next  tale  is  also  a  deep  tragedy,  strongly  depicting  the 
precarious  tenure  on  w  hich  the  lives  of  the  nearest  relatives,  and 
the  prospects  of  domestic  *  happiness  were  held  in  the  middle 
ages. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  events  of  those  ages  comes  next, — 
the  mysterious  fate  of  Baldwin,  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
This  enterprising  Count  of  Flanders,  elected  chief  of  the 
victorious  Crusaclers  in  the  blast,  was  at  length  defeated  by  the 
infidels;  and  after  the  confiict,  he  was  never  more  seen,  llis 
misfortunes  were  attributed  in  a  superstitious  age,  to  a  rash 
marriage  with  a  beautiful  Saracen.  Among  the  conscijuences 
the  most  extraordinary  was  the  appearance  of  an  impostor,  who 
many  years  afterwards  pretended  to  be  the  lost  emperor.  His 
daughter,  Jeanne,  then  the  reigning  countess  of  Flanders, 
resisted  these  pretensions ;  but  a  numerous  party  of  all  ranks, 
countenanced  them.  A  ridiculous  denouement  occurred  at 
Peronne  in  FVance,  where  this  great  cause  wras  adjudicated 
before  the  King  of  France,  as  the  suzerain  of  the  Flemish 
Counts.  In  its  course,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  in  support  of  the 
countess,  asked  the  pretender,  where,  and  on  what  day  he  nuu*- 
ried  '  Madam  Marie  de  Champagne,  w  horn  he  called  his  wife?-— 
w  here,  and  from  whom  he  received  his  order  of  knighthood  ?  — in 
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what  vcar  he  did  homage  for  the  Fukedom  of  Flanders  to  I'l-ilip, 
the  King  of  France?  and  what  he  received  from  the  King  on 
that  occasion.’' 

These  simple  questions  confounded  the  Pretender,  wlio  had 
not  learned  his  lesson  well  *,  and  he  asked  till  next  morning,  to 
reflect  upon  his  answers. 

The  next  day  came;  but  the  false  count  had  fled;  and  he  was 
ultimately  put  to  death  for  this  treasonable  imposture.* 

Short  narratives  of  private  feuds,  and  of  high  festivities  follow 
in  the  first  volume,  with  two  more  frightful  tragedies, — one  upon 
a  career  of  violence,  and  the  destruction  of  a  band  of  robbers ; — 
the  other  respecting  perhaps  more  horrible  acts  of  voluptuous 
brutality  on  the  part  of  a  young  Venetian  merchant  at  Antwerp, 
ending  in  his  utter  ruin,  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  popular 
belief  of  the  time — the  fifteenth  century. 

The  second  volume  pursues  Belgiiin  history  in  similar  tales 
through  the  periods  of  the  German  and  Spanish  possession  of 
the  country ;  returning  in  the  last  pages  somewhat  unnecessarily 
to  the  middle  ages,  for  fresh  matter. 

In  both  volumes,  the  subjects  are  taken  from  all  ranks  of 
society,  the  author  having  correctly  remarked,  that  in  Flanders, 
the  people  have  always  acted  a  distinguished  part,  along  with 
the  princes  of  the  land;  so  that  its  heroes  arc  to  be  sought 
among  its  artists,  its  merchants,  and  even  its  artisans  no  less 
than  among  its  nobility.  The  two  stories  from  which  extracts 
will  be  mtide  as  specimens  of  the  author’s  style,  belong  to  the 
humbler  ranks.  The  first  is  that  of  Herman  the  Tiler;  whose 
unhappy  death  with  those  of  his  intended  wife  and  his  own 
father,  are  commemorated  by  a  blue  stone  on  the  pavement  of 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dfirae  at  Antwerp.  It  is  on  the  eastern 
side,  facing  the  tomb  of  Quinten  Metsys,  the  celebrated  smith, 
who  became  a  painter  to  gain  the  object  of  his  affection,  and 
whose  iamons  picture  is  well-known  to  every  visitor  of  the 
collection  in  indsor  Castle.  A  thousand  little  pieces  of  copper, 
placed  without  order,  are  incrusted  on  this  stone;  but  no 
explanation  has  been  preserved  of  so  strange  an  inscription. 
The  deaths  of  the  three  persons  buried  under  it,  took  place 
thus.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1520,  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  Charles  v.,  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  celebrated  the  event  by  a 
general  fete.  A  storm  of  unusual  violence,  furious  wind,  and 
floods  of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  put  a  sudden  end  to 
the  rejoicing ;  and  destroyed  ever}’  vestige  of  the  gay  prepara¬ 
tions  with  which  the  streets,  and  quays  had  been  covered. 

r  story  has  been  lately  better  told  by  M.  Leblay  of  Lille  in  a 

valuable  Histoiy  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders. 
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Among  other  damage  done  by  this  storm,  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  the  iron  cross  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  cathedral  was  bent  by 
the  lightning.  The  omen  was  in  the  highest  degree  alarming 
in  that  superstitious  age ;  but  the  boldest  workmen  refused  to 
hazard  their  lives  in  the  dangerous  task  of  repairing  the  damage. 
At  length  Herman  the  Tiler  undertook  it  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  He  wjus  a  young  lover ;  but  not  wealthy  ;  and 
the  avaricious  father  of  the  object  of  his  love  had  refused  to 
consent  to  their  marriage  if,  within  a  certain  time,  he  could  not 
command  a  sum  of  money,  which  happened  to  be  then  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  authorities  of  Antwerp  as  the  reward  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  repairer  of  their  dizzy  cross.  Ilcrman  therefore  engaged 
to  straighten  it.  The  engagement  when  formally  published  to 
the  people,  excited  the  deepest  interest,  expressed  in  almost 
tumultuous  agitation  upon  the  feat  of  the  daring  youth. 
His  motive  was  not  known;  but  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
attempt  was  felt  by  all,  and  produced  a  feverish  curiosity  in  the 
people  to  see  him,  w  ith  the  most  absurd  conjectures  as  to  what 
had  led  him  to  risk  it.  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  thus  told 
by  our  author. 

*  Whilst  this  scene  of  tumult  was  going  on  in  the  street,  a  more 
serious  tragedy  was  acting  in  the  house  of  Herman.  Three  actors 
were  here  deeply  affected;  Herman,  his  father,  and  the  young  girl, 
Ciska.  The  youth  was  glowing  with  hope  and  resolution !  every 
feature  swelled  by  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  though  one  deep 
wrinkle  on  his  brow  showed  an  internal  struggle.  The  maiden  and 
his  father  were  so  wholly  wrapped  up  in  sorrow  as  to  be  almost  deaf 
and  blind -to  what  passed  around  them.  Their  eyes  were  fixed! 
their  lips  firmly  closed !  their  hands  clasped  as  in  death  agonies  ! 
for  to  them  all  seemed  an  awful  and  hopeless  wonder  ! 

*  The  father  first  moved,  and,  clasping  his  hands  together,  ap¬ 
proached  his  son. 

‘  ‘  Oh,  Herman  !  is  your  rash  scheme  so  irrevocably  fixed  in  your 
mind,  that  neither  the  prayers  of  your  fond  old  father,  nor  the  affect¬ 
ing  tears  of  that  loving  creature,  can  move  you.  Think  only  upon 
our  wretched  and  forlorn  state,  should  you  perish.’ 

*  ‘  If  you  have  no  pity  for  yourself,’ said  Ciska,  ‘have  pity  on  me,  who 
love  you  beyond  all  things  in  life.  And  think,  oh  !  think,  Herman, 
what  my  fate  will  be  if  you  find  your  death,  where  you  seek  our 
happiness.’ 

‘  ‘  To*  morrow,  Ciska,’  replied  Herman,  ‘  I  shall  be  thy  affianced  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  what  you  suffer  to-day,  will  be  amply  repaid  to-morrow 
by  our  mutual  congratulations.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  proud  and 
happy,’  he  added,  as  he  clasped  the  weeping  girl  to  his  breast. 

*  She  appeared  more  gracefully  touching  than  ever  before,  and 
Herman  thus  beholding  her,  felt  his  fearful  purpose  almost  shaken. 
But,  when  his  father  spoke  to  him  and  said, — 
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•*Gomy  son,  to  the  town-hall,  and  tell  them  to  choose  another  to  fvlfil 
this  imprudent  engagement  /—the  courageous  youth  dashed  off  the 
tears  which  swam  in  his  bright  black  eyes ;  and  collected  himself, 
more  firmly  determined  than  ever,  ere  this  incautious  sentence  had 
met  his  ear. 

*  *  When  I  accepted  the  enterprise,  my  dear  father,  it  was  prompted 
by  my  love  to  Ciska;  and  through  love  and  duty  to  you,  whom  I 
saw  labouring  daily,  when  you  require  repose.  These  reasons 
w’ould  still  urge  me,  even  though  I  did  not  hear  a  thousand  voices 
proclaiming  my  cowardice,  should  I  retract  my  promise;  even 
though  the  whole  populace  were  not  waiting  for  me  in  the  streets — 
listen  to  their  voices  calling  for  me !' 

*  The  father  bowed  his  face !  But  Ciska  made  one  last  effort  to 
shake  her  lover  from  his  desperate  purpose. 

‘That  effort  was  vain,  although  Herman  felt  that  if  he  would  not 
yield,  he  must  tear  himself  away.  He  wept,  and  hardly  could  his 
fixed  resolve  carry  him  on  against  his  love  and  his  pity.  He  wished 
to  give  some  consolation,  but  w  as  only  able  to  say — *  It  is  noon,  Ciska! 
My  duty  calls  me.' 

*  Then  placing  his  lips  on  the  young  girl’s  forehead,  he  imprinted 
a  parting  kiss,  and  tore  himself  away.  She  sunk  fainting  in  the  arms 
of  the  old  man,  whose  tender  care  soon  revived  her ;  more  happy 
had  she  never  recovered  her  sense  of  misery.  Soon  both  followed 
the  venturous  youth  ;  a  vague  and  indistinct  feeling  of  hope,  and 
triumph,  of  terror  and  despair,  urging  them  on  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
act  of  their  ruin,  or  happiness ! 

*  When  Herman  appeared  in  the  street,  loud  acclamations  greeted 
him,  for  few  had  believed  that  he  w’ould  actually  dare  attempt  what 
he  had  engaged  to  do.  When  he  had  a  little  got  rid  of  the  crowd, 
and  tound  himself  more  unmolested,  he  began  to  consider  what  he  had 
so  hastily  engaged  to  perform.  The  weeping  scene  he  had  quitted 
within  his  own  Imuse  came  before  him,  but  not  w’ith  any  doubt,  or 
despair;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  confidence  of  success.  Then,  on  a 
sudden,  a  burst  of  shouts  (rom  behind  seemed  like  welcome  heralds 
of  success.  His  courage  and  his  strength  of  nerve  returned;  he 
walked  quickly  on ;  passed  over  the  grand  square  ;  and  arrived  at  the 
church  yard  of  the  cathedral.  There  he  found  the  city  authorities 
awaiting  his  arrival,  which  was  hailed  by  one  unanimous  hurrah  from 
an  immense  crowd. 

*  1  he  gate  of  the  tower  w’as  opened  for  him,  and  he  soon  appeared 
at  the  first  gallery.  He  looked  around,  but  did  not  see  his  father, 
and  his  beloved  Ciska,  who,  pale  and  trembling,  were  in  the  crowd. 
He  passed  rapidly  as  a  vision  from  gallery  to  gallery,  nor  stopped, 
till,  panting  and  breathless,  he  reached  the  top  of  the  last  stairs, 
where  his  arduous  task  was  to  begin.  Here  he  rested  to  take  breath  ;• 
to  rid  himself  of  his  coat ;  and  to  fasten  one  end  of  a  strong  cord  to 
two  large  iron  plates  hollow  in  the  middle,  a  light  pair  of  bellows,  a 
for^  hammer,  and  some  charcoal ;  the  other  end  of  the  cord  be 
tied  firmly  round  his  waist.  The  people,  with  every  eye  fixed  upon 
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him,  then  beheld  him  seize  hold  of  one  of  the  many  projections  of 
the  carved  work  of  the  tower,  cling  firmly  to  it,  and  raising  himself  as 
gently  as  he  could,  fix  one  foot  after  the  other  on  some  head  of  a 
sphinx,  or  out-standing  cornice,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  rosette 
of  the  ornamental  work.  Every  eye  was  fixed,  every  tongue  mute, 
every  heart  beat  with  terror  and  anxiety  whilst  watching  the  perilous 
climbing  of  the  intrepid  Tiler.  But  he  reached  the  pinnacle  of  the 
tower;  he  stood  on  that  platform  of  six  feet  square, — two  of  which 
the  cross  filled. 

'  ‘  Then  he  is  safe!*  cried  out  with  one  voice  the  almost  breathless 
spectators. 

‘But  the  father,  and  the  maiden,  unseen  by  Herman,  spoke  not! 
they  scarcely  breathed,  their  blood  freezing  in  their  veins.  Their 
eyes  were  still  fixed,  watching  every  movement ; — their  tongues 
cleaved  to  their  mouths,  for  they  did  not  think  the  danger  over, 

'  Herman  had  now  drawn  up  his  tools,  and  was  perched  upon  one 
of  the  bars  of  the  cross,  looking  like  one  of  those  large  eagles  which 
are  driven  by  the  wintry  storms  for  refuge  to  our  high  buildings. 
His  eye  measured,  without  giddiness  or  fear,  the  immense  distance 
between  himself,  and  the  abode  of  men.  Having  so  far  succeeded, 
all  doubt,  all  fear,  was  at  an  end.  He  looked  for  his  father,  and  his 
mistress.  He  did  not  however  distinguish  them. 

‘  Soon  red-hot  coals  were  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, whilst  a 
figure  like  a  spirit  of  the  upper  regions  kept  close  to  the  fire,  which  he 
continually  brightened  till  the  stein  of  the  cross  became  red-hot.  Then 
strong,  steady,  loud  strokes  of  the  forge  hammer  were  distinctly  heard, 
and  fearfully  repeated  by  the  echoing  vaults.  It  might  have  formed  a 
picture  of  some  evil  spirit  warring  against  the  emblem  of  Christianity ! 
At  every  blow  the  cross  moved  a  little,  and  the  crowd  applauded 
These  plaudits  came  like  the  dashing  of  a  tide,  to  the  ears  of  the 
adventurer;  but  did  he  know  how  every  blow  throbbed  on  the  hearts 
of  his  beloved  friends?  Full  of  joyous  hope  he  laboured,  .still  cau¬ 
tiously,  judiciously,  vigorously.  Surely  the  soul  ofQuinten  Metsys, 
the  artist  who  framed  the  cross,  was  assisting  at  this  stupendous  task, 
to  restore  to  his  native  city  his  grand  work. 

‘  One  more,  only  one  more  stroke  ;  and  the  cross  stood  erect !  the 
proud  summit  was  in  its  due  place  and  proportion.  A  shout  of  admi¬ 
ration  filled  the  place,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the  half-stunned  work¬ 
man.  Then  did  the  father,  for  the  first  time,  turn  his  eyes  towards 
those  ofCiska;  both  were  full  of  tears,  but  tears  of  joy,  which  relieved 
their  agitated  hearts,  whilst  the  continued  plaudits  of  the  gathered 
multitude  were  now  welcome,  for  they  were  consolation  for  the  past, 
horrible  suspense. 

*  Before  he  began  to  descend,  Herman  stretched  forward  to  look  if 
his  father  and  his  beloved  were  witnesses  of  his  success.  Oh,  horror ! 
his  foot  slipped  upon  the  iron  plate,  and  over  the  hot  burning  char, 
coal ;  he  fell  from  the  platform,  and  bounded  violently  against  the 
angles  of  the  building.  The  cord  which  was  fixed  round  his  waist, 
and  the  other  end  of  which  he  had  fastened  to  a  ledge  of  the  tower, 
held  him  up  for  a  moment,  over  the  dreadful  height. 
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‘  What  a  moment  /  Numbers  of  active  spectators  rushed  up  the 
stairs,  and  thence  to  the  first  gallery,  with  a  blind  hope  of  being  of 
some  use;  but  ere  the  swiftest,  the  most  active,  the  most  zealous 
foot  reached  even  the  first  gallery,  the  red-hot  cinders  had  caught 
the  cord ;  and  it  quickly  blazed,  and  crackled,  and  gave  way ! 
Herman  bounded  off  from  angle  to  angle,  now  his  head  struck  one 
sharp  point,  now  another,  now  balanced  an  instant  on  some  broad 
ledge,  then  plunged  downwards,  broken,  twisted,  crushed,  till  over 
and  over  he  fell  head-foremost  on  the  stone  pavement,  and  was  dashed 
to  a  thousand  pieces. 

‘  When  men,  all  trembling,  gave  way  to  those  who  dared  pick  up 
the  body,  and  examine  the  fractured  head,  two  other  dead  bodies 
were  stretched  near  it.  Herman’s  father,  Herman’s  beloved,  expired 
on  the  spot. 

*  They  were  all  three  buried  there  ;  and  over  their  tomb  was  placed 
a  blue  slab,  on  which  w'as  beaten  in  as  many  pieces  of  copper  as  there 
had  bjen  found  fragments  of  the  skull  ol  Herman.’  (Vol.  xi.  p.  43 
— 55. 

The  next  tale,  from  which  we  shall  make  a  very  short  quota¬ 
tion,  is  that  of  an  artist  of  Bruges,  named  Andre,  whom  an 
envious  rival  exposed  to  a  false  charge  of  murder.  By  a  rash 
judgment  of  the  authorities  of  his  native  city,  the  poor  victim 
was  sentenced  to  death,  hut  with  a  year’s  respite  to  prove  his 
innocence.  He  wjus  at  the  same  time  allowed  the  usual  indul¬ 
gence  of  working  whilst  in  prison,  at  liis  art  of  carving  in  wood; 
and  he  accepted  it,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  resource  for 
his  only  child,  a  little  girl,  soon  to  be  left  the  pennyless  orphan 
of  a  disgraced  father.  It  was  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  in 
every  branch  were  at  a  high  pinnacle  of  excellence  in  Flanders. 
He  began  his  task  under  extremely  disadvantageous  circum- 
stanees;  and  sacrificed  his  life  in  completing  it. 

The  progress  of  the  work,  and  its  unheappy  ending,  are  told 
in  these  words  : — 

I  he  wainscolting  of  the  Hall  of  Judgment  in  Bruges,  is  only  lit 
by  windows  from  tlie  further  end,  and  would  not  admit  of  any  fine 
carving.  The  artist  began  then  to  carve  rosettes  on  a  part  of  the 
ceiling  above  the  enormous  chimney-piece  of  that  hall.  Then  with 
a  natural  taste  which  the  ancient  productions  more  frequently  exhibit, 
than  those  of  the  present  day,  he  united  those  festoons  with  others 
round  the  chimney-piece,  so  as  to  become  one  fine  picture.  Many 
tastotul  ornaments  united  the  carved  panels  together,  so  as  to  make  a 
beautiful  whole,  when  the  most  minute  trifle  was  finished  with  perfect 
skill.  ^ 

*  Ihe  elaborate  w'ork  in  an  imperfectly  lighted  room,  so  fatigued 
his  eyes,  that  there  w’ere  moments  when  he  was  compelled  to  desist.’ 

After  further  details  respecting  this  arduous  work  of  art, 
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which  Andre,  comforted  by  the  society  of  his  hapless  child,  per¬ 
severed  in,  the  story  concludes  with  a  touching  account  of  his 
rapid  and  deep  change  of  features.  He  was  like  a  spectre;  and 
when  his  rash  judges,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  elaborate 
perfection  of  the  carving,  ordered  Andrews  release,  upon  a  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  insufficiency  of  tlie  proofs  of  his  guilt,  he 
was  found  to  have  sunk  into  a  premature  grave  in  his  prison. — 
(vol.  ii.  p.  57—73.)  - 

The  Castle  of  Maldeghen,  *  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hamlets 
in  Flanders,^  where  beautiful  hamlets  abound,  is  given  from 
one  of  the  Flemish  ballads,  a  class  of  popular  productions  well 
worth  Jin  English  student^s  attention.  The  almost  identity  of 
the  Flemish  language  with  ours  in  its  toneSj  as  well  as  in  nume¬ 
rous  original  words,  is  show  n  in  the  singing  of  these  ballads. 
Not  many  w  eeks  ago,  the  w  riter  of  this  jirticle  w  as  w  alking  with 
some  friends  near  Cassel  in  French  Flanders,  when  one  of  the 
party  insisted  upon  speaking  to  some  children  w  ho  w’ere  singing 
as  they  gathered  nuts  in  an  adjoining  wood.  From  their  voices, 
he  thought  they  must  be  English  children.  After  no  small  dif¬ 
ficulty,  he  made  out  from  their  Flemish,  for,  although  belonging 
to  a  village  which  had  been  French  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  not  one  word  of  French  could  they  utter  or  understand, 
that  these  genuine  children  of  the  soil  w  ere  carolling  stanzas  far 
older,  perhaps,  than  Chevy  Chase,  or  Chxlde  Waters.  Ignorance 
of  their  kindred  tongue  found  its  suitable  punishment  in  the 
mortification  attendant  upon  perceiving,  that  a  great  treat  was 
lost  by  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  subject  of  the  ballad ; 
but  the  tones  of  the  young  songsters  could  not  be  mistaken. 
They  were  thorough  Sussex-Fhiglish. 

The  incident  occurred  within  five  hours  and  a  half  of  London 
by  rail-road,  and  steam  bo:its,  at  a  spot  where  the  true  Flemish 
tongue  is  s|)oken  by  the  peo])le  of  all  classes ;  and  where  a  line 
of  little  hills  beginning  fifteen  miles  cast  of  Cal.'iis,  presents  for 
as  many  miles  more  as  perfect  a  series  of  picturesejue  views, 
hills  and  dells,  shady  lawns,  meadow  paths,  and  sheltered  cot- 
t.ages,  as  can  be  found  in  the  wdiole  w  orld,  not  excepting  Devon¬ 
shire,  or  Wales. 

Our  Belgian  author  appreciates  the  picturesque  at  its  true 
value ;  and  he  seizes  eagerly  upon  every  opportunity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  brief  notices  of  scenery,  such  as  that  which  closes  the 
strange  and  terrible  story  of  the  h'on  Lady  of  Maestricht,  told 
rather  obscurely ;  and  to  our  great  surprise  ranging  in  date 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1790  and  1826. 

Little  room  is  left  for  our  intended  catalogue  of  curious 
errors  of  style,  not  of  the  press,  which  betray  the  foreign  pen  in 
this  creditable  production.  Credit  will  be  given  us  for  not 
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having  overlooked  them ;  and  rather  too  abundant  a  sprinkling 
of  press  errors  besides.  As  general  advice,  we  will  venture  to 
reeommend  M.  Dele  Pierre  to  study  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  the 
greatest  diligence  as  a  help  in  his  promised  future  labours. 

Still  less  room  is  left  us  for  a  contemplated  examination  of 
the  history  and  language  of  Flanders.  Materials  for  both  are 
most  abundant ;  and  those  materials  are  of  great  value.  No 
English  library  should  be  without  an  ample  collection  of  the 
Flemish,  Latin,  and  French  books  which  mainly  constitute 
them;  and  of  which  considerable  catalogues  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Studied  with  discrimination,  this  history  in  its  succes¬ 
sive  periods,  Celtic,  Roman,  Middle  Age,  and  Modern,  and  that 
language  in  its  simple  form,  will  resolve  more  than  one  problem 
in  human  affairs;  and  in  science.  To  English  students  both  have 
peculiar  attractions.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Flemish  and  our  Saxon  speech  had  a  common  origin, 
and  a  very  extensive  similarity  exists  to  this  day,  more  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  common  people — the  millions;  and  in  old 
books.  And  from  the  earliest  periods  of  time  of  which  records 
exist,  our  mutual  intercourse  has  been  frequent  and  important ; 
and  the  changes  which  the  wonders  of  modern  powers  of  loco¬ 
motion  have  Steady  begun  to  work,  promise  to  bring  the  fine 
land  of  Flanders,  with  all  its  ancient  associations  of  so  many 
kinds,  and  the  multitudinous  resources  of  its  present  popula¬ 
tion,  remarkable  for  their  industrv  and  denseness  even  in  a 
state  of  long  comparative  decline,  to  our  very  thresholds.  An 
eager  desire  prevails  in  Belgium  for  the  revival  of  the  better 
times  when  its  trade,  its  arts,  and  its  science,  were  honoured  in 
Europe.  Our  author  shares  this  desire;  and  we  join  him 
heartily  in  his  hope,  that  the  past  peaceful  glories  of  his  coun¬ 
try  may  be  profitable  stimulants  to  greater  actions  than  even 
those  which  once  created  what  has  been  so  deplorably  lost  by 
the  influence  of  wars  and  foreign  domination.  Belgium  is  now 
independent,  and  through  the  extraordinary  events  of  latter 
days,  she  enjoys  a  declared  neutrality.  In  tlie  new  conflicts  of 
industrv,  which  we  trust  will  long  be  the  only  ones  to  occupy 
mens  minds  in  Europe,  may  wisdom  guide  her  public  councils, 
and  the  right  intelligence,  which  M.  Dele  Pierre  is  anxious  to 
propagate,  bless  her  people. 
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Art.  IX. — Cohden  et  la  Ligue,  ou  U agitation  Anglaise,  pour  la  Libert^  du 
Commerce,  Par  M.  Fred.  Bastiat,  Membre  Correspondant  de  I’lnstU 
tut,  et  Membre  du  Conseil  General  des  Landes.  8vo.  Paris,  1845. 
[^Cobden  and  the  League ^  or  the  English  Agitation  for  Commercial 
Freedom.^ 

The  appearance  and  reception  of  this  volume,  are  among  the 
good  signs  of  the  times.  Since  its  publication,  the  author  has  i)een 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  a  body  of  men,  Jis 
far  removed  from  the  influence  of  mere  agitation  as  any  scientific 
society  in  the  world ;  and  at  this  moment,  the  walls  of  Paris 
are  covered  with  its  advertisement.  There  is  even  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  this  grave  book  of  political  economy  becoming  jis  popu¬ 
lar  as  a  new  novel  from  any  well  known  pen. 

This  successful  result  of  M.  Bastiat^s  labours,  only  recpurcs  a 
little  nursing  by  the  Ijcaguc,  and  by  its  French  friends,  to  make 
millions  of  converts  to  free. trade  abroad,  by  simply  telling  the 
story  of  the  free  traders  in  England. 

Before  stating  what  this  echo  to  the  League  is,  we  will  add, 
one  or  two  more  proofs  of  our  active  neighbours  being  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  free  trade  (picstion. 

Tlie  general  councils  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce,  assembled  last  December,  after  an  interval  of  four  years, 
have  just  closed  their  meetings  in  the  best  possible  spirit.  They 
have  recommended,  hy  a  great  majority,  tlmt  foreign  iron 
should  be  admitted  into  France  free  of  duty  for  ship  building. 
This  is  not  a  day  too  soon ;  as  the  high  price  of  iron  made  by 
the  French^  themselves,  has  already  driven  their  large  ships 
entirely  out  of  use ;  and  extensively  reduced  all  their  merchant 
shi|)ping. 

The  same  important  bodies  have  recommended  in  January, 
IS  IG,  analogous  changes  in  other  fabrics. 

Again,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  a  zejilous,  and  eloquent 
appeal  luis  just  gone  forth  from  one  of  the  oldest  Dukes  in 
France,  in  favour  of  unconditional  free  trade.  And  again,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  strong  disposition  has  lately  been 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  same  objects.* 

This  is  sudden — so  sudden,  that  the  author  of  the  French 
history  of  the  League,  opens  his  book  with  the  extremest  appre¬ 
hension,  that  it  will  be  utterly  neglected,  inasmuch  as  ‘  free 
trade,^  says  he  *  is  looked  upon  in  France  as  utopian,  or  worse.^ 
\  es,  M.  Bastiat, — who  last  autumn  was  a  very  prophet,  when 

•  These  evidences  of  opinion  in  France,  upon  free  trade,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  first  part  of  La  Liberte  des  Commerce,  published  at  Mr.  hflT.  M^iUon, 
Koyal  Exchange. 
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lie  sagaciously  coujectured  what  Sir  R.  Peel  must  have  been 
about  in  November,  in  regard  to  the  prodigious  changes  now  in 
progress,  modestly  doubts  whether  his  work  will  be  read  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  we  repeat,  it  has  procured  him  a  most  honour¬ 
able,  unsolicited  admission  into  the  most  cautious  society  in 
France ;  and  the  eaniest  language  of  his  introduction,  with  his 
eunous  collection  of  our  leaguers'  speeches  at  Manchester,  in 
London,  Norwich,  Plymouth,  Perth,  Carlisle,  and  elsewhere 
from  \M2  to  1844,  are*  likely  to  make  the  names  of  Cobden  and 
Bright,  Hume  and  Thompson,  Fox  and  Wilson,  and  those  of  a 
host  of  other  men,  as  familiar  over  all  France  as  household 
words ;  and  their  purposes  as  acceptable  as  they  are  beginning 
to  be  intelligible  there. 

Our  readers  know  the  originals  too  well  to  need  French  trans  ¬ 
lations  of  their  speeches;  and  they  do  not  want  M.  Bastiat's 
doctrines  for  their  instruction.  But  this  book  is  well  worth 
buying  as  a  curiosity ;  and  it  will  be  useful  hereafter,  when  the 
present  barriers  of  monopoly  between  us  and  France  shall  be 
broken  down,  to  remind  us  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
resolution  in  a  good  cause. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Voices  of  the  Church,  in  Reply  to  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss,  author 
of  “  Das  LebenJesu  ** ;  comprising  Essays  in  Defence  of  Christianity , 
by  Divines  of  Different  Communions.  Collected  and  Composed  by  the 
Hev.J.  R.  Beard,  D.D.  London:  Slmpkin  and  Marshall,  1845. 
Pp  XV.  437. 

2.  Tentamen  /tnti-Straussianum.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Compels  asserted, 
on  Philological  grounds,  in  refutation  of  the  Slythic  'scheme  of  Dr. 
1).  F.  Strauss.  An  Argument.  By  Orlando  T.  Dobbin,  L.L.D. 
London  :  Ward.  1845.  pp.  xvii.  113. 

The  first  of  these  works  embodies  eight  very  valuable  essays 
which  have  been  published  separately  in  the  course  of  the  years 
18  H  and  1845,  by  Dr.  Beard.  Two  of  them  are  original;  four 
arc  tnuislated  or  compiled  from  the  German,  and  two  from  the 
French.  The  one  object  to  which  the  whole  arc  addressed,  is — 

*To  furnish  the  Knglish  reader  with  some  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  the  work  by  Dr. 
Strauss,  entitled,  Das  Leben  Jesu^  kritisch  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  David 
treiderich  Strauss;  as  well  as  of  forming  a  calm  estimate  of  the 
justness  of  its  principle,  the  accuracy  of  its  arguments,  the 
soundness  of  its  views,  and  its  general  bearing  on  the  historical  verity, 
of  the  gospel.  This  reply  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the 
Wide  diffusion  in  this  country  —  not  least  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  opinions  and  impressions  adverse  to  Christianity, 
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derived  more  or  less  immediately  from  the  publications  of  Dr.Strauss. 
Even  where  the  l.ehen  Jesu  was  not  known,  and  could  not  be  read,  a 
conviction  has  prevailed,  that  sou.e  great  work  had  been  put  forth  in 
Liermany,  which  as  being  destructive  of  the  Christian  religion,  its 
ministers  wished  to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  were 
afraid  even  to  study  themselves.  So  untrue  and  unsound  a  state  of 
feeling  may  well  be  regarded  with  regret,  if  not  alarm,  by  every 
enlightened  disciple  of  Christ.  The  present  work  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  how  far  the  attack  made  by  Strauss  on  the  historical 
foundations  of  our  common  faith,  is  of  so  deadly  a  character  as  many 
have  supposed.* — p.  v. 

As  this  is  almost  the  first  work  in  the  English  language  that 
has  addressed  itself  to  the  great  Stranssian  controversy,  which 
has  deluged  the  continent  with  books,  the  editor  very  properly 
employs  his  first  essay  in  setting  forth  the  views  which  Strauss  has 
advanced.  This  is  entitled  *  Stranssj  Hegel  and  their  Opinions* 
And  is  a  most  able,  luminous,  and  candid  exposition.  We 
know  not  where  else  the  English  reader,  desiring  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  bearings  of  controversy  by  which  so  many  active 
minds  have  been  agitated,  and  in  which  so  many  able  pens  have 
been  employed,  can  so  readily  obtain  the  information  he  re¬ 
quires.  The  writeris  dread  of  being  unfair  has  occasionally  led 
him  into  greater  concessions  than  some  of  his  readers  will  admit : 
but  this  is  so  rare  a  fault  among  controversialists,  that  it  may 
easily  be  pardoned.  Thus  he  gives  Strauss  credit  for  *  candour,* 
although  presently  after  he  gives  us  many  instances  from  the 
Leben  Jesu  of  gross  ^  unfairness,*  (his  own  word)  in  argument. 
Candour  and  unfairness  are  not  very  compatible  (pialities. 

Having  thus  laid  his  foundation  in  the  first  Essay,  Dr.  Beard 
proceeds  in. the  second  to  furnish  A  Review  of  Strauss* s  Life  of 
Jesus j  from  the  French  of  M.  Quinet,  the  Professor  of  Modern 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Paris.  This  is  a  clever  and  in- 
forming  paper,  exhibiting  uncommon  intimacy  with  German 
theological  literature ;  as  does  also  the  one  that  follows,  entitled 
a  Reply  to  Dr.  Strauss*  s  Book — the  Life  of  Jesus ;  from  the  French 
of  the  well  known  Rev.  Athanase  Coquerel,  which  however  is 
more  solid  and  argumentative,  as  becomes  the  station  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  writer.  Next,  in  the  fourth  Flssay,  comes  Dr. 
Tholuck  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Evangelical  History,  illustrated 
with  reference  to  the  '  Lebe^i  Jesu*  of  Dr.  Strauss.  These  illus¬ 
trations  are  drawn  from  the  gospel  of  Luke  and  his  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  and  the  gist  of  the  argument,  which  is  handled 
with  great  ability  and  research,  is  to  prove  the  incidental  exact¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who 
is  there  constantly  on  ground  where  we  are  able  to  check  his 
statements,  and  to  test  their  accuracy,  from  the  information  of 
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conternporarv  writers  i  and  on  the  strength  of  the  fidelity  and 
exact  infomlation  thus  evineed,  to  elaim  the  same  qualities  for 
the  gospel  which  even  Strauss  admits  to  be  the  work  of  the 
same  author,  and  which  does  not  afford  the  same  ample 
materials  for  collateral  verification,  although  such  as  it  does 
furnish  manifest  the  same  characteristics.  There  is  less  perhaps 
that  is  absolutely  new  to  the  English  reader  in  this  tract,  tlian 
in  most  of  the  others ;  as  the  greater  pjirt  of  the  illustrations  are 
such  as  may  be  found  in  Lardner  and  in  good  commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament.  The  fifth  Essay  is  '  Me  Theory  0/  MyUut 
in  Us  Application  to  the  Gospel  History ^  Examined  and  Confuted^ 
by  Dr.  Julius  Muller.  The  following  passage  exhibits  the 
application  of  the  Mythical  theorv^,  against  which  Dr.  Muller 
contends,  and  also  displays  the  process  usually  followed  by 
Strauss  in  forcing  this  application  : — • 

*  The  plan  of  the  author  is,  in  general,  this  : — 

*  First,  he  endeavours  to  point  out  in  the  gospel  narratives,  partly 

internal  improbabilities — partly  contradictions,  either  w'ith  what  the 
same  evangelist  has  elsewhere  stated,  or  with  the  accounts  of  other 
evangelists  and  New  Testament  writers,  concerning  the  same  events, 
or  with  the  historical  statements  of  Josephus,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  events  within  the  gospel  history.  When  he  thinks  the  nega¬ 
tive  part  of  his  w^ork  to  be  thus  completed,  and  the  historical  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  particular  narrative  to  have  been  rendered  sufficiently 
suspicious,  he  proceeds  to  tlie  more  positive  side  of  his  work.  He 
searches  throughout  the  Old  Testament  to  see  if  he  cannot  find  in 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs — of  Moses,  David,  of  the  prophets, 
especially  Elijah  and  Elisha,  or  of  other  eminent  men — traits  which 
correspond  to  the  accounts  of  Christ,  and  thus  render  it  intelligible 
how,  out  of  their  legendary  poetry,  the  most  ancient  church  (which 
so  gladly  recognized  in  the  deeds  and  destiny  of  their  founder;  i.  e. 
of  their  supposed  Messiah,  every  thing  great  and  noble  that  is  pre¬ 
served  to  us  of  those  men)  could  manage  to  fabricate  the  narrative. 
Just  as  easily  is  this  explained,  when  a  kindred  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  at  hand,  which  Wt;s  considered  by  the  Jews,  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  by  the  Apostles  as  a  Messianic  prophecy.  Since, 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  primitive  Christians,  the  life  of  Jesus 
must  correspond  accurately  with  those  prophecies  (which  is  the 
reason  for  the  formula  oa  To*p»}8i»,  in  order  that  what  was  said 

might  he  fulfilled  t  so  often  recorded  in  the  gospel),  the  author  has  no 
scruple  indirectly  reversing  the  mode  in  which  the  Biblical  church 
views  this  connection,  according  to  which  the  prophecy  arose  directly 
out  of  the  prophet  s  vision ;  and  in  considering  one  portion  of  the 
gospel  records  as  a  free  invention,  in  accordance  with  the  type  of 
these  prophecies.  For  this  purpose  he  makes  use  of  particular 
declarations  of  Jesus,  which  bear  a  relation  to  the  recorded  events.’ 
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We  next  come  to  a  vigorous  and  well- written  essay  bv  Dr. 
Beard  himself,  under  the  title,  ‘  Illustrations  of  the  Moral  Argu¬ 
ment  for  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospels,*  lliis  is  more  original, 
and  in  most  respects  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  of  the 
translated  essays  of  the  book.  The  writer  shews  that  the  (ler- 
man  authors  have  no  right  to  regard  the  gospels  as  regular  his¬ 
torical  narratives.  They  are  not  history,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  although  they  contain  history.  Neither  are  they 
biographies,  seeing  that  they  describe  but  a  short  portion  of  the 
life  of  Christ ;  but  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  approaching  to 
what  the  French  call  Memoires  pour  servir  a  Ihhtoire  de — .  The 
idea,  therefore,  of  dealing  with  them  Jis  philosophical  histories, 
is  unfounded  ;  and  it  is  also  modern — ‘an  ollspring  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  from  the  features  which  it  has,  could  ob¬ 
viously  not  have  come  into  existence  till  after  Voltaire  had 
scofled,  and  Gibbon  generalized,  and  Niebuhr  upturned  the 
foundations  of  Rome.^ 

Yet,  although  no  one  could  be  justified  in  applying  the  tests 
of  philosophical  history,  to  books  which  arc  less  histories  than 
arguments,  there  is  no  history  which  admits  of  better  and  fuller 
proof  than  that  the  writings  of  the  New'  Testament  present  to  us  a 
true  picture  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  a  true  portrait  of  their 
great  subject,  Jesus  Christ.  After  alluding  briefly  to  tlie  nature 
of  this  proof,  and  to  the  historical  corroborations  from  Josephus, 
and  other  writers.  Dr.  Beard  gives  a  home  thrust  at  those  who 
arc  not  satisfied  without  such  coroborations : 

‘  Some  of  the  departures  from  historical  verity  whicli  are  attributed 
to  the  w'riters  of  the  New  Testament,  are  sought  to  be  established  by 
an  appeal  to  Josephus,  and  other  historians.  We  have  sometimes 
had  a  smile  forced  from  us  by  the  curious  union  which  this  appeal 
presents  of  credulity  and  incredulity  ;  for,  in  order  to  invalidate 
Luke,  Josephus,  and  older  ancient  writers  are  allowed,  and  assumed 
to  be  immaculate.  Unbelief  has  sometimes  a  short  memory.  The 
writer  of  the  ‘  Philosophical  Dictionary  *  denied  that  Josephus — this 
now  unquestioned  authority — was  worthy  of  belief.  Other  far  greater 
names  than  that  of  Voltaire  might  be  adduced,  as  more  or  less  im¬ 
peaching  the  credulity  of  the  Jewish  historians;  and  who  can  say, 
that,  should  a  German  divine  find  a  dearth  of  novelty,  or  fail  in  a 
subject  by  which  to  gain  distinction, — the  only  way  to  get  his  daily 
bread — he  may  not,  alter  the  manner  of  Strauss,  ere  long  rake  to¬ 
gether  all  the  objections  which  have  been  taken  to  Josephus,  and, 
writing  his  life,  do  his  best  to  undermine  the  authority,  and  destroy 
his  fame.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  charges  ad¬ 
duced  against  the  Jewish  historian  can,  in  all  their  breadth,  be  sus¬ 
tained.  Yet  is  he  by  no  means  a  faultless  writer  ;  and  we  are  very 
far  from  thinking,  that,  in  any  case  in  which  his  statements  may 
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appear  to  contradict  or  qualiiy  the  statements  of  an  evangelist,  the 
presumption  is  necessarily  in  (avour  of  the  first,  and  against  the 
second.  And,  if  the  general  tenor  of  the  narrative — say  of  John 
and  a  book  of  Josephus — is  to  be  taken  into  account,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  former.’ — pp.  2*29,  230. 

The  arguments  built  upon  the  minute  apparent  discrepancies 
of  the  evangelical  records,  might  be  inet^  even  were  they  ad¬ 
mitted,  by  this  playful  illustration  : — 

*  John  Milton  has  not  been  yet  two  centuries  in  his  tomb.  Ilis 
life  has  been  repeatedly  written :  first,  a  short  period  after  his  death ; 
recently  by  Sir  Hgerton  Brydges.  Our  eye  has  fallen  on  discre¬ 
pancies  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  register  of  his  birth,  and  his  bio¬ 
grapher  Todd,  fix  the  time  when  he  was  born  as  the  9th  of  December, 
1608.  Another  biographer,  Toland,  who  wrote  near  Milton’s  own 
day,  says  he  was  born  in  the  year  1606;  while  Ilallam  declares 
‘  John  Milton  was  born  in  1609.’  His  biographer  Simmons  states, 
that  lie  died  on  the  8th  of  November,  1674;  Wood  gives  the  9th  or 
the  10th  as  the  day  of  his  decease  ;  while  the  register  shows  that  the 
interment  took  place  on  the  T2ih  of  the  same  month.  Wood  affirms 
*  his  eyes  were  none  of  the  quickest;’  Symrnons — ‘their  lustre, 
which  was  peculiarly  vivid,  did  not  even  fade  even  when  their  vision 
was  extinguished.’  Todd  reports  that  Milton  married  a  daughter  of 
Justice  Powell,  of  Sandford,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  and  lived  in 
a  house  at  Forrest-hill,  about  three  miles  from  Oxford.  Brydges 
states,  in  opposition,  that  the  family  of  Powell,  of  Sandford,  and  that 
of  Powell,  of  Forest-hill,  were  not  in  the  remotest  degree  connected. 
Hallam  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  none  of  Milton’s  extant  poetry 
reaches  back  beyond  tlie  sonnet  which  he  composed  on  arriving  at 
his  twenty-third  year.  Brydges  speaks  without  hesitation  of  other 
poems,  written  at  earlier  periods ;  fixing,  for  instance,  his  poetical 
versions  of  the  114th  and  136th  Psalms  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

'Now  these  discrepancies  afford  good  materials  for  critical  inge¬ 
nuity  to  work  with.  Surely  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  true  day  of  Milton’s  birth.  He  could  not  be  born  in  the  years 
l(i06,  1608,  and  1609.  Who  can  say  that  he  was  born  at  all  ?  These 
discrepancies  look  very  suspicious,  W’^as  Milton  any  thing  more 
than  a  poetical  impersonation  of  the  republican  spirit  wdiich  produced 
the  Commonwealth  ?  1  hen,  in  regard  to  his  eyes,  were  they  lustrous 

or  were  they  not  ?  1  his,  in  the  contradictory  state  of  our  evidence, 

cannot  be  determined.  One  thing  is  clear:  both  accounts  cannot  be 
true. — Is  either  true  ?  Had  Milton  any  eyes  at  all  ?  In  other  words, 
was  he  anything  but  a  free  invention  of  the  myth-forming  tendency  of 
the  days  of  the  first  Charles  ?’—pp.  20,  21. 

But  Dr.  Beard  argues  that  the  variations  in  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
counts  arc  le^  in  number  and  magnitude  than  even  some 
friends  may  think.  It  is  not  merely  by  an  unfriendly,  but  an 
unjust,  method  of  proceeding,  that  Strauss  often  gains  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  succeedinj^  to  display  variations  and  discrepancies 
between  the  Evangelists. 

*  The  extent  to  which  this  method  is  unjust,  can  be  measured 
only  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  Gospels,  in  connection  witli  his 
perverted  comments.  We  may,  however,  give  a  specimen: — sup¬ 
pose  that  one  narrator.  A.,  states  that  Fenelon,  in  the  tliirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  visited  Home,  and  saw  St.  Peter’s  church.  Another  narrator, 
B.,  records  that  Fenelon,  in  his  fortieth  year,  came  to  London,  and 
saw  Westminster  Hull.  These  two  accounts  are  tirst  considered  dif¬ 
ferent  versions  of  the  same  journey.  Here,  then,  are  contradictions. 
A.  declares  that  Fenelon  went  to  Home ;  B.  tliat  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land :  both  cannot  be  right;  one  must  be,  and  both  m;iy  be,  in  error. 
At  any  rate,  here  is  contradiction  the  tirst.  The  second  contradic¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  divergent  statements,  that  Fenelon  inspected  St. 
Peter’s  Church  and  Westminster  Abbey.  But  there  is  a  third  con¬ 
tradiction, — one  in  regard  to  time  :  A.  fixes  on  the  age  ol  thirty  ;  IL 
prefers  the  later  period  of  forty  years ;  botl),  doubtless,  with  reasons 
quite  satisfactory  to  themselves.  But  what  is  the  value  of  two  writers 
that  thus  contradict  each  other?  Now  let  the  reader  observe,  that 
this  heap  of  cloud  is  built  on  pure  assumption;  namely,  that  there 
was  but  one  journey,  and  that  the  time  specified,  which  explains  every 
thing,  is  adroitly  turned  into  an  objection,  and  even  made  to  appear 
as  an  additional  contradiction.’ — (pp.  22,  23.) 

After  some  further  description  of  these  alleged  diserepaneies, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  argue  the  truth  of  the  Gospels  from  tlieir 
undoubted  coucurreuee  iu  the  doctrines  which  they  exhibit,  and 
from  ‘the  unity  of  the  image  of  Jesus,  as  presented  in  the  New 
Testament.^  He  then  urges  that  (’hristianity  presents  itself  to 
us  as  an  essentiallv  miraculous  system;  and  that  those  who  re- 
ject  or  attempt  to  separate  the  miraculous  from  it,  are  constantly 
battled  by  the  intricate  incorporation  of  the  miraculous  even  in 
the  minor  details,  and  might  quite  as  well  and  as  wisely  reject 
the  whole. 

After  instancing  this  from  Scripture,  the  author  proceeds  to 
produce  the  testimonies  of  Jews,  Greeks  and  Bomans,  who  did  not 
hold  the  faith  of  Jesus,  but  who  confess  against  tlieir  w  ill  that  mira¬ 
cles  were  alleged  to  be  wrought  by  Christ;  and  indirectly  admit 
their  inability  to  show  that  the  pretension  wjis  groundless.  By 
this  we  see  what  the  impression  was  that  our  1  ord  made  on  his 
contemporaries;  what  impression  he  left  behind  in  the  world ; 
what  impression  of  him  was  received,  not  only  by  his  apostles, 
and  immediate  successors,  but  also  by  enemies.  This  impre.s- 
sion  was,  that  he  at  least  assumed  to  work  miracles.  He  even 
appears  on  the  page  of  history  as  the  worker  of  miraedes.  ‘  Is 
all  this,  delusion?’  asks  the  author;  ‘were  his  enemies  de- 
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ceived  m  well  as  his  friends ;  did  they,  too,  readily  admit  a  pre¬ 
tension  with  which  it  is  clear  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal. 
Must  not  the  stamp  of  the  miraculous  in  this  system  have 
been  deep  and  broad,  which  Josephus  could  not  disown, 
which  compelled  a  record  from  the  pen  of  Suetonius,  and  which 
neither  the  philosopher  Celsus,  nor  the  Emperor  Julian,  could 
assail  except  with  sarcasm  and  invective.'  The  writer  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  a  minute  and  highly  interesting  examination  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  as  ‘  the  actual 
miracle  of  the  Christian  religion;'  and  after  laying  bare  the 
clumsy  fallacies  by  w  Inch  Strauss  has  sought  to  explain  aw  ay  that 
great  fact,  and  the  belief  in  it,  so  earnestly  and  frequently  declared 
by  the  apostles,  he  favours  us  with  a  truly  impressive  account 
of  the  influence  of  that  belief  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of 
Paul,  contrasted  with  a  \iew  of  the  life  and  conduct  of 
Seneca,  under  the  influence  of  that  stoical  philosophy,  of  which  he 
was,  in  his  day,  one  of  the  first  teachers.  The  beautiful  consist¬ 
ency  of  the  apostle's  course  under  the  influence  of  his  persuasion 
of  a  fact,  without  w  hich  he  believed  his  teaching  and  suflerings 
vain,  (1  Cor.  xv.  M,)  stands  out  in  high  relief  beside  the  incoii- 
sistent  and  weak  conduct  of  the  luxurious  and  greedy  teacher 
of  self-denial  and  submission  to  fate. 

Dr.  Beard  concludes  this  masterly  treatise  by  urging,  that 
were  all  the  miracles  of  the  New'  Testament  explained  away,  or 
exploded,  or  denied,  one  great  miracle  still  remains — the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christ.  Of  that  cliaracter  he  draws,  in  eloquent  words,  a 
discriminating  and  lovely  picture,  shew  ing  that  it  forms  a  great 
and  irrefragable  miracle  in  itself,  seeing  that  it  could  not  have 
been  formed  by,  or  have  grown  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  time 
in  which  he  appeared  ;  or  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  sojourned. 

After  this  grave,  yet  any  thing  but  dull  discussion,  we  .arc  en¬ 
tertained  in  the  next  Essay  by  '  The  Fallacy  of  the  Mythical 
Theory  of  Dr .  StrausR^  illustrated  from  the  History  of  Martin 
ther,  and  from  actual  Mohammedan  Myths  of  the  Life  of  Jesus. 
This  consists  of  two  papers,  the  first  of  which,  by  J.  F.  Warne, 
is  a^  clever  and  amusing  application  of  Strauss's  mode  of  investi¬ 
gation  to  the  History  of  Luther.  The  pamphlet  professes  to 
be  written  in  the  year  J2836,  by  a  Mexican  disciple  of  the  He¬ 
gelian  philosophy.  At  that  date,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe, 
much  of  the  multifarious  literature  on  Luther's  history  w  ill  no 
longer  be  in  existence ;  there  will  be  doubts  and  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  (lerman  reformer,  for  the  removal  of  which, 
materials  are  not  to  be  found.  In  the  supposed  circumstances, 
the  author  shows  with  what  destructive  effect  the  theory  and 
reasonings  of  Strauss  may  be  applied  to  the  history  of  Luther, 
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— well  known,  authentic  and  credible  as  it  now  is,  in  all  its 
great  leading  features.  After  the  manner  in  which  the  German 
critic  of  the  nineteenth  century  resolves  the  gospel  records  of 
the  life  of  Christ  into  mere  fictions,  so  does  the  Mexican  of  the 
twenty-ninth  century  easily  prove,  that  much  in  Luther’s  history 
is  mytliical  and  unworthy  of  credit ;  arguing  himself,  while  so 
doing,  into  many  an  absurd  and  false  conclusion,  on  what,  to  us, 
in  this  earlier  age,  is  plain  and  substantive  matter  of  fact.  This 
ingenious  paper  is  obviously  founded  on  Dr.  Whately’s  Historic 
Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bona  parley  which  is  known  in  Ger¬ 
many,  having  indeed  been  translated  with  special  reference  to 
the  work  of  Strauss. 

This  is  followed  by  a  piece  containing  extracts  from  real 
Mohammedan  myths  couceming  Jesus,  the  object  of  which  is, 
to  shew  how  perfectly  sober  and  rational  is  the  evangelical  his¬ 
tory,  in  comparison  with  the  genuine  myth  :  this  is  the  work 
of  M.  C  G.  Bark,  a  clergyman  of  Mdttlingen. 

The  eighth  and  last  of  these  collected  })amphlets,  consists  of  a 

series  of  translated  extracts  from  Neiinder’s  Leben  Jesu.  of  those 

•  * 

piissages  which  bear  the  most  strongly  on  the  points  which 
Strauss  has  endeavoured  to  impugn.  This  needs  no  recomraeu- 
dation  of  ours. 

AVe  have  thought  it  right  thus  to  describe  the  contents  of  a 
book  which  appears  to  us  very  important,  and  which  is  certainly 
very  interesting.  The  Christian  public  is  not  less  indebted  to 
Dr.  Beard,  for  the  cjire  and  judgment  which  have  dictated  his 
choice  of  pieces  for  translation,  than  for  the  very  able  anil 
ctlective  manner  in  wdiich  he  has  conducted  his  own  share  of 
the  statement  and  argument.  This  share  is  larger  than  may  at 
first  appear,  as  the  two  essays  by  him  occupy  m‘arly  one-third 
of  the  volume. 

AVe  do  not  ourselves  apprehend  much  danger  to  our  educated 
youth,  from  the  diffusion  in  this  country  of  the  views  and  principles 
of  interpretation  of  w  hich  the  name  of  Strauss  affords  the  most 
convenient  designation.  The  danger  is  to  our  manufacturing 
population  in  large  towns,  w  here  we  find  a  good  deal  of  rude, 
uncultivated  talent,  and  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  which,  un¬ 
happily,  the  possessors  are  but  too  prone  to  think  it  most  clever 
and  most  original  to  display  in  carping  at  established  truths. 
To  such  minds,  and  to  the  publications  which  feed  them,  a  bad 
translation  of  Strauss,  sold  cheaply,  affords  rare  materials, 
greedily  receiveil,  and  unsparingly  applied.  To  this  class,  most 
exposed  to  the  danger,  the  present  work  is  not  likely  to  find 
much  access  :  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  ministers 
and  others  who  dw’ell  among  them,  should  be  qualified  to  meet 
them,  as  occasion  arises,  upon  their  own  ground.  The  want  of 
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a  readiness,  on  the  part  of  those  who  arc  the  recognised  cham- 
])ions  of  the  Christian  verity,  in  meeting  the  fallacy  on  the  spot, 
hy  snch  forcible  arguments  as  can  only  arise  out  of  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  matter,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  To  such  persons  little  allowance  is  made  for  unprepared¬ 
ness  ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  give  the  best  answerthat  the  subject 
admits.  The  damage  of  a  feeble  answer  in  such  cases  is  incal¬ 
culable  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  the  bounden  duty  of  every  minister 
and  educated  person,  who  has  any  access  to  th(>se  whose  minds 
Imve  been  tainted  by  the  influence  of  such  opinions,  to  stand 
prepared  for  all  oecjisions,  small  or  great,  of  offence  or  defence, 
by  that  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
question,  which  the  work  under  notice  is  admirably  calculated 
to  afford. 

The  very  interesting  and  valuable  production  of  Dr.  Dobbin, 
the  title  of  which  wc  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
mitrht  verv  well  have  formed  one  of  the  series  of  treatises  to 
w  Inch  our  attention  has  been  given.  It  is  perhaps  more  curious, 
and  certainly  more  elaborate  than  any  single  tract  in  that 
series ;  but  the  object  is  the  same,  and  the  mode  of  handling  is 
not  materiallv  different  from  that  wdiich  some  of  them  exhiliit. 
It  is  w  ell,  therefore,  to  notice  it  in  this  connection. 

The  work  is  well  called  by  Dr.  Dobbin,  ^  an  argument.^  It  is  as 
close  and  well  reasoned  an  argument  as  onr  day  has  produced, 
and  yet  withal,  rendered  attractive  and  readable  by  a  pleasant 
style  and  by  much  felicity  of  illustration.  The  writer  has,  w  ith 
great  self-command,  restrained  himself  from  wandering  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left  from  the  high  road  of  his  great  argu¬ 
ment,  into  any  of  the  tempting  side-paths  which  his  course 
must  have  offered;  and  the  result  is  visible  in  a  degree  of  single¬ 
ness  and  completeness  of  elfeet  not  often  met  with  in  our  dis¬ 
cursive  davs. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  show’  by  a  single  philological 
fact,  and  by  aii  argninent  founded  thereon  that,  contrary  to  the 
assertion  of  Stnuiss,  the  gospels  w’ere  of  very  early  composition 
— that  they  were  written  before  the  epistles,  and  could  not  by  any 
possibility  have  been  put  forth  at  the  same  time  w  ith  the  epistles, 
or  at  any  time  after  them  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  importance  of  this  matter  can  only  be  fully  estimated 
by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  recent  neological  literature  of  Germany,  which 
has  made  the  historical  authority  of  the  gospels  the  special  object 
of  its  assaults. 

The  proof  or  fact,  is  found  in  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
usage  in  the  gospels  and  epistles  respectively,  with  regard  to  the 
designation  of  the  Saviour  of  men. 
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Pr.  Dobbin  shews,  by  actimlly  producing  the  examples  to 
the  eye,  that  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  the  name  *iniOT^\ 
J  Ksvs,  is  that  by  which  onr  Lord  is  known  to  the  exclusion 
almost  of  every  other.  In  these  books  it  is  found  nearly  seven 
hundred  times,  whereas,  in  the  epistles  it  occurs  less  than 
seventy  times,  although  the  mention  of  the  Saviour  by  other 
names  is  frequent. 

It  is  then  further  shewn,  that  the  word,  Christ, 

alone,  as  a  designation  of  our  Lord,  occurs  but  sixty  times  in 
the  Gospels  and  Acts,  whereas  in  the  epistles  and  Revelation  it 
is  found  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  times  ;  and  that 
in  the  former  it  occurs  with  the  article  as  an  official  designation, 
whilst  in  the  latter  it  stands  without  the  article,  as  a  j)roper 
name. 

Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  form  A77i’7’0^, 

Jesus  Christ,  which  occurs  only  five  times  in  the  Gospel  and 
Acts,  but  is  met  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  times  in  the  Epis¬ 
tles  and  Revelation. 

The  form  AT/A 70 Z*  7//A0rA,  Christ  Jesus,  never  occurs 
in  the  Gospels,  and  only  twice  or  thrice  in  the  Acts,  while  in 
the  Epistles  it  is  very  common. 

Dr.  Dobbin  then  states  these  further  results : — 

‘  That  while  the  epistle  writers  use  the  same  terms  by  which  he 
is  designated  in  the  Gospels  ’IHZOTS  and  XPIITOZ,  separately 
about  two  hundred  times,  (that  is  supposing — what  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  grant,  that  the 'O  XPIZTOS  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  XPIZTOS 
of  the  epistles  are  the  same,)  in  three  hundred  cases  besides,  they 
use  an  appellation  altogether  unknown,  or  scarcely  known  to  the 
Evangelists. 

‘  That  ’IHIOTS  in  the  Gospels  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen 
to  one  to  XPIITOi:  in  the  Gospels;  and  that  XPIITOZ  in  the  epis¬ 
tles  occurs  in  the  proportion  ten  to  one  of ’iHIOYr  in  the  epistles. 
That  thus  the  immense  predominence  of 'IIHOYZ  is  the  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  one,  as  that  orxPI5:T02:  is  of  the  other. 

Lastly,  a  comparison  of  an  equal  number  of  chapters,  in  each 
cla.ss  of  writings,  presents  the  following  curious  proportions. 
We  take  Alark  as  the  representative  of  the  Evangelists,  because 
containing  the  same  number  of  chapters  as  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
and  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

'IHIOTZ,  the  Gospel  designation,  occurs 

in  Mark,  95  times  ^ 

in  Romans,  38  ,, 

in  I  Corinthians,  28 
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XPirroX.  the  Epistolarv  designation,  occurs 

in  Mark,  7 

in  Romans, 
in  1  Corinthians, 
*IHIon  alone,  in  Mark, 

in  Homans, 
in  I  Corinthians, 
XPIITOX  alone,  in  Mark, 
in  Homans, 
in  1  Corinthians 
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Such  are,  in  substance,  the  facts  by  which  Dr.  Dobbin  esta¬ 
blishes  the  remarkable  dift’erence  of  usage  in  respect  of  the 
names  applied  to  our  Lord  between  the  writers  of  the  Gospels 
and  of  the  epistles.  The  facts  are  not  oipew  to  criticism.  They 
are  obnous  and  undeniable,  and  the  striking  eftect  which  they 
here  produce,  is  accomplish^  chiefly  through  the  juxta-positiou 
in  wliich  they  are  now  placed  by  Dr.  Dobbin,  and  through  the 
inferences  dcducible  from  them. 

The  solution  of  the  fact  thus  established  is  cleverly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  wrought  out  by  the  author;  and  it  is  in  substance 
this : — 


*  That  the  name  ’iHrOTX,  as  the  designation  of  the  Jesus  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  was  the  prevailing  one  at  the  time  the  sacred  historians  wrote. 
That  the  lives  of  Christ  which  they  compiled  were  drawn  up  betore 
the  simple  appellation,  'IHIOTI.  had  given  place  among  his  ene 
mies  to  the  opprobrious  name  *  Son  of  Mary,*  ‘  the  Nazarene  ;*  and 
befote  the  familiar  appellation  of  friendship  among  his  followers,  had 
been  suporsi'ded  by  the  titles  of  veneration,  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God.* — p.  54. 

From  this,  results  the  necessity  of  an  earlier  date  for  the 
Gospels  than  for  the  Epistles,  seeing  that  the  usage  embodied 
in  the  latter,  is,  from  its  very  nature  posterior  to  that  w’hich 
the  former  exhibits.  It  is  also  shewn  that  the  usage  of  the  early 
fathers  in  this  matter,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Epistles,  as 
they  doubtless  took  up  and  followed  their  immediate  antecedent, 
this  shews  that  the  Gospels  were  produced  before  the  Epistles, 
for  had  they  been  later,  the  fathers  would  have  been  disposed  to 
follow  the  nomenclature  established  in  them.  The  early  origin 
of  the  Gospels  being  established  by  these  facts  and  arguments, 
it  follows  that  the  system  of  Dr.  Strauss,  which  is  built  upon 
the  hy'pothesis  of  their  much  later  compositions,  must  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground ;  the  mythic  dress  which  historic  events 
assume  under  tliis  system,  being  utterly  at  variance  w  ith  the  sup¬ 
position  of  their  recent  occurrence.  Apart  from  this,  its  appli¬ 
cation  as  a  weapon  from  thearmourv  of  God^s  word  against  the 
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daring  speculation  of  unblessed  learning,  this  tractate  of  l>r. 
Dobbin’s  is  useful  and  interesting  as  a  contribution  to  the  literarv 
history  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  cannot  hereafter  be  dis¬ 
cussed  without  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  he  has  with  so  much  ability  produced. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  idea  of  the  work  w  as  suggested  bv  the 
use  which  the  German  diviues  have  made  of  the  inunes  Jehovah 
and  Elouim,  in  attempting  to  distinguish  the  parts  or  portions 
of  which  they  suppose  the  book  of  Genesis  to  be  coinjx)sed. 
There  is  much  in  the  discussions  connected  with  tliis  subject — 
and  particularly  Hengsteuberg'sacuteand  able  treatise Di>  GotUs- 
namen  in  Pentateuch^  contained  in  his  Authentie  des  Penta- 
teucheSf  from  which  a  hint  for  the  enquiry  which  has  engaged 
Dr.  Dobbin’s  attention  might  be  drawn. 


Art.  XI. — Selections  from  the  Kur-an,  commonly  called  in  England,  the 
Koran  ;  with  an  interwoven  Commentary  ;  translated  from  the  Arabic, 
methodically  arranged,  and  illustrated  by  Sotes,  chiefly  from  Sale*s 
edition ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  taken  from  Sale's 
Preliminary  Discourse,  with  Corrections  and  Additions.  By  E.  W. 
Lane,  &c.  &c.  London:  Madden  and  Co.  8vo.  pp.  318. 

There  certainly  has  existed  for  many  years  past  little  curiosity 
among  either  the  learned  or  the  unlearned  resjH'cting  the  history 
and  character  of  the  Mohammedan  imposture.  This  indiffer¬ 
ence,  which  has  been  all  but  universal,  to  the  mortification  of 
some  gentlemen,  who  occasionally  hint  that  they  would  not 
object  to  fraternize  with  good  Mohammedans,  is,  we  suspect, 
attributable  to  reasons  widelv  different  from  those  which  Mr. 
Lane  assigns  for  it.  To  inquisitive  men,  it  must  always  be  a 
chapter  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest  in  the  history  of  human 
nature ;  but  in  any  religious  sense,  it  has  scarcely  the  slightest 
attraction  even  for  speculators.  It  is  an  effete  imposture  w  hich, 
though  once  exercising  a  terrific  sweep  of  physical  power,  when 
the  Christian  body  wjis  paralysed  by  superstition,  never  had, 
and  never  could  have,  anv  moral  or  intellectual  force  in  the 
presence  of  that  cinlization  which  Christianity  has  originated 
and  sustained,  and  which,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  advancing 
beyond  all  former  precedent.  The  Kur-an  will  no  doubt  n^maiii 
in  the  libraries  of  the  curious,  as  mummies  will  in  their  mu¬ 
seums,  and  as  the  instrument  of  sustaining  the  faith  of  the 
Moslem  through  many  centuries,  as  w  ell  as  of  keeping  them  in 
a  semi-civilized  state,  it  will  always  be  a  remarkable  and  inte¬ 
resting  piece  of  antiquity ;  but,  excepting  the  high  literary 
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interest  which  attaches  to  it  as  a  specimen  of  Arabic  composition, 
it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  contemptible.  What  share  the 
prophet  himself  had  in  the  fabrication,  appears  involved  in  an 
obscurity  that  is  never  likely  to  be  dissipated ;  but  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  his  scribes  and  assistants  are  entitled  to  a  lull  share 
of  the  praise  or  blame.  Without  the  assistance  of  better  heads 
than  his  own,  he  never  could  have  beipieathed  to  tlie  world  the 
Kur-an,  even  such  as  it  is.  Every  thing  that  is  good  in  it  is 
borrowed,  and  foreven' thing  bad,  credit  maybe  given  to  the  fabi  i- 
cators  in  general.  The  great  feature  of  its  theology,  if  such  we  may 
be  allowed  to  call  it,  is  undoubtedly  a  pure  or  simple  theism  vindi- 
cated  against  polytheism  by  the  wrath  of  man.  But  it  is  the  bare 
principle,  borrowed  from  thatrcvelation,  with  which  the  fabricators 
were  undoubtedly  well  acquainted,  yet  without  those  necessary 
and  beautiful  accom})aiiiments  which,  in  the  genuine  revelation, 
cause  the  pure  ray  of  divine  light  to  fall  upon  us  rather  in  its 
prismatic  colours  than  as  an  abstract  and  independent  clement. 
Mohammed  and  his  coadjutors  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glorious 
truth,  but  it  was  merely  partial.  The  sight  dazzled  and  blinded 
them.  Ileasonlost  its  sw  ay,  and  ceased  to  be  a  pupil;  but  under  the 
guidance  of  a  fanatical  and  voluptuous  imagination,  commenced 
teacher.  The  step  thence  to  the  assumption  of  prophecy  and  a 
divine  commission,  w  as  short  and  easy.  Among  a  semi-barbarous 
pt'ople,  it  seemed  necessary  to  give  success  to  the  grand  truth  ac¬ 
quired,  and  the  shortest  w  ay  to  it.  Some  authors  have  pretended  to 
admire  the  Mohammedan  system,  as  better  adapted  for  that  semi- 
barbarous  age  in  which  it  arose,  than  Christianity,  and  have  con¬ 
gratulated  the  world  upon  its  rise  as  an  important  step  tow  ards 
higher  attainments — something  better  than  heathenism,  though 
not  quite  so  good  as  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  can  view  it  as  nothing  better  than  an  infernal  machination  to 
impede  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  keep  the  nations  still 
under  the  domination  of  those  passions  which  work  in  perpetual 
antagonism  to  divine  love.  In  the  light  of  that  principle,  the 
difference  is  immaterial  between  stupid,  degrading  idolatry,  and 
savage,  proud,  exterminating,  voluptuous  Mohammedanism, 
under  the  name  of  the  one  true  God.  Certain  we  are  that  the 
heathens  have  proved  more  accessible  to  the  truth  of  Christianity 
than  the  Moslem  ;  and  who  can  pretend  to  say  that  the  rise  of 
the  Arabian  impe^ture  has  not  impeded  the  spread  both  of  civili¬ 
sation  and  Christianity?  True  it  is  that  at  the  period  of  its  rise, 
Christianity  had  become  nearly  as  corrupt  and  useless  as  hea¬ 
thenism.  It  had  undergone  a  similar  decay  with  Judaism  in  its 
later  ages.  Ihe  truth  was  so  encrusted  with  traditions,  that 
•carcely  a  feature  was  to  be  seen.  Yet  the  living  principle  w  as 
concealed  within,  which  was  destined  one  day  to  burst  through 
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tlie  incrustations,  and  cast  ott‘  the  cerements.  Mohammedanism 
contributed  nothing  towards  this  cliange.  It  has  never  pos¬ 
sessed  a  piercing  and  comprehensive  vision.  It  is  at  this  day  as 
proud  and  self-complacent  in  its  isolation  as  it  ever  was. 
Against  Christianity  its  hostility  is  as  implacable  as  against  idol¬ 
atry,  if  not  more  so.  But  its  doom  is  sealed,  and  its  day  is 
approaching.  Progress  it  has  made  none  for  a  long  season,  and 
apprehensions  are  becoming  rife,  even  in  the  imaginations  of  its 
votaries,  that  its  glory  must  wane.  The  spreading  triumphs  of 
Christianity  will,  ere  long,  extinguish  the  hopes  of  the  crescent. 

Yet  the  history  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  and  of  the  nations  that 
once  owned  his  religion,  as  well  as  of  those  that  felt  the  keen  edge 
of  his  scimitar,  will  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inte¬ 
resting  episodes  in  this  world’s  history.  The  system  itself,  which 
has  prevailed  so  long,  and  extended  so  far,  cannot  be  understood 
without  the  study  of  the  Kur-an.  Since  Sale’s  translation  and 
dissertation  appeared,  little  has  been  attempted  further  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  system;  but  the  entire  translation  is  no  doubt  unfit  for 
general  perusal.  This  fact,  which  is  commonly  acknowledged, 
sufficiently  condemns  the  system,  and  justifies  the  Christian 
public  in  neglecting  it.  Mr.  Lane  hopes,  by  a  selection  «*ind  a 
more  intelligible  version,  to  revive  attention.  But  a  selection  of 
the  best  passages  has  the  effect  of  concealing  the  deformities,  and 
thereby  of  conveying  a  WTong  impression.  No  one  can  form  an 
opinion  of  the  Mohammedan  imposture  by  a  translation  of  those 
passages  which  arc  mostly  derived  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures,  mixed  up  with  some  foolish  and  trifling  tales.  It 
may,  however,  be  sufficient  for  the  reader  of  these  choice  selec¬ 
tions  to  form  the  conclusion,  that  '  what  is  true  is  not  new — 
and  what  is  new  is  not  true;^  and  as  to  all  the  rest,  it  is  quite  as 
well  to  leave  it  in  its  native  Arabic. 

Mr.  Lane,  by  means  of  explanatory  words,  has  thrown  light 
upon  some  obscure  passages ;  but  others  he  leaves  wholly  incom¬ 
prehensible  by  English  readers.  The  fault  no  doubt  lies  in  the 
impenetrable  obscurity  of  the  text,  and  not  in  the  translator. 
The  introduction,  which  treats  of  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed, 
of  the  establishment  of  El-Islam,  and  of  the  Kur-an  itself,  is 
mostly  taken  from  Sale,  occasionally  corrected  by  useful  notes. 
Readers  who  may  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rise  of 
Mohammedanism,  with  some  insight  into  the  contents  of  the 
Kur-an,  will  find  this  a  useful  volume,  especially  if  read  in 
connexion  with  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor’s  ‘  History  of  Mohammedanism 
and  its  Sects.’ 

The  volume  is  handsomely  *  got  up,’  but  in  a  few  instances 
errors  have  escaped  correction.  The  translation  is  upon  the 
whole  very  respectable,  though  in  some  points  susceptible  of 
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improvement.  A  preliminary  essay,  or  even  occasional  notes, 
pointing  out  the  attempts  at  imposture,  and  contrasting  these 
pretended  revelations  with  the  true  ones,  w  ould  have  been  a 
valuable  addition;  yet  possibly  the  author  deemed  all  this 
so  obvious  as  to  be  needless,  or  beyond  a  translator's  province. 
We  think,  however,  that  justice  to  Christianity  demanded,  and 
would  have  justified  it. 


Brief  fiotires^ 

The  Crisis  is  Come :  or,  the  Crisis  oJ‘  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  the 
Apostasy  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  the  Fall  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Hlth  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Speeches  and  Decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Petition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  B.D.  Bogie,  Rector  of  Lusby,  &c. 

This  is  a  spirited  exhibition  of  the  effect  which  recent  events  are 
producing  upon  the  stability  and  prospects  of  civil  establishments  of 
Christianity,  and  coming,  as  it  seems,  from  the  hand  of  a  clergyman, 
is  one  of  the  strangest  signs  of  these  strange  times.  The  author  re¬ 
joices,  indeed  exults  and  revels,  in  the  anticipation  that  the  Protestant 
churches  must  all  be  thrown  upon  the  voluntary  principle.  But  he 
seems  to  forget  that  the  adoption  of  the  voluntary  practice  by  the 
Free  Church  is  a  widely  different  thing  from  the  adoption  of  the  vo¬ 
luntary  principle.  It  may  be  necessary,  ere  long,  to  adjust  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  under  which  the  friends  of  the  Free  Church  at  present 
appear :  it  may  be  impossible  long  to  sustain  a  practice  that  is  not 
upheld  by  principle ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  coming  gene¬ 
ration  may  look  more  favourably  upon  the  principle,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  the  only  one  sanctioned  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and 
may  not  feel  it  any  shame,  nor  be  conscious  of  any  recantation,  in 
defending  their  practice  by  New  Testament  authority  ;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  that  no  change  of  principle  has  been  avowed 
by  the  Free  Church ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  they  would  become 
asain  an  established  church,  if  the  state  would  either  pay  them  out 
01  the  taxes,  or  allot  to  them  a  portion  of  the  tiends,  unencumbered 
by  restriction  upon  ecclesiastical  proceedings.  Efforts  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  making,  to  keep  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  people 
a  love  of  the  state  alliance.  Neither  is  it  yet  perceived  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment  is  an  anomaly  which  no  government  ought  to 
encourage,  and  a  peril  to  liberty  which  no  people  ought  to  endure. 
An  independent  hierarchy,  even  partially  so,  for  none  have  been 
absolutely  free,  has  always  proved,  whether  papist  or  protestant, 
heterodox  or  orthodox,  an  intolerable  tyranny— a  curse,  rather  than 
1/****'^**  laity  of  the  free  church  are  awake  to  the  lessons 

of  history,  they  will  never  consent  to  have  that  healthy  tie  severed 
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which  now  connects  them  with  their  pastors,  even  if  the  state  should 
consent  to  relieve  them  of  their  burdens,  by  taking  their  clergy  again 
under  its  fostering  wing. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  seems  to  be  a  devoted  and 
zealous  friend  to  all  the  protestant  communities,  though  no  friend  to 
the  establishment  principle.  He  has  written  ably  on  many  points, 
and  in  most  of  his  opinions  we  cordially  concur.  But  we  fear  he  is 
much  too  sanguine  in  expecting  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  Romish 
apostasy,  and  the  rectification  of  the  protestant  churches.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  struggle  we  have  seen,  but  its  end  will  not  be  *  by- 
and-bye.’  Religion  itself,  throughout  the  protestant  world,  is  in  too 
feeble  and  sickly  a  state  to  sustain  the  effort  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love,  which  a  severance  of  the  adulterous  alliance  would  demand. 
Those  who  look  calmly  but  closely  at  the  movements,  whether  in 
Scotland,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  will  find  still  a  great  deficiency 
of  the  right  principle.  The  simple  truth  is  not  yet  felt,  and  the  pure 
light  of  the  New  Testament  has  not  yet  dissipated  the  darkness  which 
hangs  about  the  ideas  of  establishment  men.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  a  large  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  previous  habits ;  but 
just  in  the  same  proportion  must  a  large  discount  be  taken  from  the 
calculation  of  good  already  effected.  The  emancipation  and  purifi¬ 
cation  of  the  churches  of  protestantism,  which  the  author  so  glow¬ 
ingly  anticipates,  as  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  Babylon,  is  doubtless 
nearer,  and  may  be  accelerated  by  the  '  Crisis  ’  which  he  says  is 
come;  but  as  yet  the  trumpet  has  given  only  ‘an  uncertain  sound.’ 
We  hail,  however,  the  sound,  though  it  calls  rather  to  celebrate  the 
victory  than  prepare  for  the  battle ;  because  we  know  both  will  come 
in  their  due  order.  To  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Free  Church, 
this  will  prove  an  acceptable  gratulation. 


The  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  truly  represented ; 
in  answer  to  a  book,  entitled  *  A  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented* 
By  Edward  Stillingfleet,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  With  a 
Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Divinity 
and  Church  Hist.  New  College,  Edinburgh.  A  new  edition 
revised.  Edinburgh,  1845. 

This  is  a  cheap  and  very  useful  reprint  of  one  of  the  best  small  pieces 
produced  during  the  controversy,  which  prevailed  towards  the  close 
of  the  Stuart  Dynasty. 

The  original  work  consists  of  a  very  particular  though  succinct 
reply  to  Gother’s  *  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented,  or  a  two¬ 
fold  character  of  Popery,’  published  in  1685.  The  object  of  this 
book  was,  by  softening  down  the  peculiarities  of  Romanism,  to  remove 
or  diminish  the  offence  which  they  occasioned  to  the  bulk  of  the 
English  nation.  This,  as  Dr.  Cunningham  has  shewn  in  the  preface, 
is  no  unusual  device  of  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church.  It  is 
one  whidh  would  have  been  long  ago  successful,  but  for  the  learning 
skill,  and  diligence  with  which  it  has  boon  so  frequently  exposed. 
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We  know  of  no  exposure  among  the  smaller  treatises  superior  to  the 
one  now  for  the  second  time  reprinted.  It  is  a  manual  of  about  380 
pages,  well  laid  out,  treats  of  none  but  really  useful  matters;  and  with 
the  introduction  and  notes,  is  as  seasonable  at  the  present  hour,  as 
when  it  originally  issued  from  the  press. 

To  each  of  Stillingfleet’s  thirty-seven  chapters.  Dr.  Cunningham 
has  attached  notes,  sometimes  short,  at  other  times  of  equal  and 
even  superior  length  to  the  chapter  itself.  The  subjects  of  the 
chapters  are  too  multifarious  to  be  here  enumerated,  even  if  the  work 
were  entirely  new  They  comprise  together  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Romish  controversy.  The  notes  not  only  impart  details,  and 
explanations  derived  from  the  treatises  and  pamphlets  by  which  the 
works  of  Gother  and  Stillingfleet  were  followed  up  until  the  contro¬ 
versy  closed  for  the  time,  but  afford  much  collateral  information,  and 
notice  the  most  useful  books  on  the  several  subjects  of  the  chapters 
which  have  appeared  down  to  our  own  times.  We  suppose  that  the 
length  to  which  several  of  them  extend  was  the  reason  w  hy  they  were 
not  distinguished  from  Stillingfleet's  text  by  a  different  type, — which 
is  the  chief  thing  we  regret  in  the  book. 

Dr.  Cunningham's  preface,  which  occupies  fifty-seven  pages,  is 
highly  interesting  and  instructive.  It  commences  with  a  comparative 
draught  of  the  three  leading  forms  in  which  the  true  religion  has 
been  corrupted.  Paganism,  Pharisaism,  and  Popery.  The  points  of 
resemblance  between  Paganism,  the  corruption  of  patriarchal 
religion,  and  popery,  the  corruption  of  Christianity,  are  then 
briefly  indicated.  After  this  we  have  a  few  clear,  though  sum¬ 
mary,  illustrations  of  the  *  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness/  which  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  papists  in  order  to  secure  the  subjection  of 
the  Christian  world  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  These  illustrations  are 
derived  from  the  priest's  oaths,  and  from  the  canons  and  legends  of 
the  church.  Then  follow's  a  brief  notice  of  the  craft  by  w  hich  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  packed,  and  of  the  fraudulent  suppressions  and 
evasions  by  which  its  mere  decisions  have  been  prevented  from 
exploding  into  open  dissensions.  The  remainder  of  the  preface  cha¬ 
racterises  in  a  very  just  and  striking  manner,  the  fraudulent  principle 
on  which  Bossuet's  ‘  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  matters  of  Controversy/  and  Gother's  *  Papist  Misrepre¬ 
sented  and  Represented,’  were  written,  and  shew’s  that  the  same 
principle  has  been  continually  acted  upon  either  in  printed  books, 
or  in  the  examinations  of  Popish  prelates  before  Parliament  until  our 
own  days.  The  work  is  eminently  seasonable,  and  w'e  earnestly 
recommend  our  readers  to  purchase  and  peruse  it. 


Pro  Diacoursest  delivered  at  Sion  Chapel,  Whitechapel.  On  Sunday 
Evenings,  Dec.  7th  and  l4M,  1845.  By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Bayley,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  pp.  31.  lx)ndon  :  Justin  and  Son. 

Thkri  are  few  men  amongst  us  competent  to  the  production  of  such 
Binnons  as  these,  for  which  the  author  apologizes  as  having  been  ‘  purely 
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extemporaneous,  and  only  partially  corrected  by  him,  because  not  seen 
till  they  were  in  print.*  If  the  undress  of  Mr.  Bayley  be  so  attmetive, 
what  w’ould  his  appearance  be,  if  he  expended  on  his  composition  the 
labour  of  wliich  it  is  so  w'orthy.  We  would  gladly  give  the  polish 
and  the  elegance  on  which  some  men  pique  themselves  for  a  tenth 
of  the  mental  vigour  and  affluence  which  his  productions  indicate.  .We 
know  not  what  may  be  his  purpose,  but  if  he  can  abstract  from  the 
*  People’s  College,*  to  which,  with  such  self-denying  heroism  he  has  con¬ 
secrated  himself, — sufficient  time  and  energy  for  the  work,  we  would 
earnestly  and  respectfully  counsel  his  devoting  himself  to  some  literary 
achievement  worthy  of  his  powders.  Where  is  *  The  Life  of  Strafford,’ 
of  which  we  heard  some  promise  in  days  gone  by  ? 

The  subjects  of  the  present  discourses  are,  ‘  The  Conversion  of  Saul,’ 
and  ‘  The  Offence  of  the  Gospel  ;*  and  we  pity  both  the  intellect  and 
the*  piety  of  that  man,  who  is  not  gratified  and  benefited  by  their  pe¬ 
rusal. 


Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

1.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  Olinthus  Gregory,  L.L.D.  And  a 
Critical  Estimate  of  his  Character  and  iVritings,  By  John  Foster. 

2.  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  .  By  William  Roscoe. 
Fifth  edition.  Revised  by  bis  son,  Thomas  Roscoe.  In  two 
volumes.  London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

3.  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  By  William  Roscoe. 
In  two  volumes.  Vol.  i.  London  :  David  Bogue. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
betw'een  Mr.  Bogue  and  Mr.  Bohn,  the  publishers  of  the  European 
and  of  the  Standard  Libraries.  In  substance,  we  believe  it  stands 
thus.  The  former  gentleman  having  announced  a  collection  of  Mr. 
Hall’s  miscellaneous  pieces,  as  being  intended  to  form  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  European  library,  Mr.  Bohn,  the  proprietor  of  the 
uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Hall’s  works,  feels  himself  aggrieved,  and,  in 
self  defence,  has  produced  the  volume  before  us.  Its  appearance  is 
a  perfect  marvel  in  book-making,  and  unless  Mr.  Bogue  has  already 
printed  his  projected  volume,  he  will  be  wise  in  foregoing  his  inten¬ 
tion.  No  sale,  we  imagine,  can  reimburse  Mr.  Bohn,  as  the  volume, 
which  is  handsomely  ‘got  up*  in  post  8vo.,  consists  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  pages,  and  is  sold  at  the  incredibly  low  price  of 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  contains,  besides  minor  pieces, 
‘Christianity  consistent  with  a  love  of  Freedom,*  ‘An  Apology  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press,*  ‘  Modern  Infidelity,*  ‘  Reflections  on  War,*' 
‘  Sentiments  proper  to  the  Present  Crisis,*  ‘  The  Advantages  of  Know¬ 
ledge,*  ‘  The  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,*  and  various 
reviews.  ‘  Dr.  Gregory’s  Life  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  John  Foster’s 
Critique  are  also  included,  together  with  a  large  body  of  editorial 
notes.  These  latter  are  Mr.  Bohn's  copyright,  and  must  give  his 
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volume  an  advantage  over  every  competitor.  A  more  valuable  and 
bewitching  companion  we  know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature,  and  wc  strongly  recommend  every  young  man  imme¬ 
diately  to  possess  himself  of  it- 

Mr.  Bohn’s  edition  of  the  *  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth/ 
is  printed  from  that  of  1827,  which  underwent  the  immediate  revision 
of  the  author,  of  which  Mr.  Bohn  holds  the  copyright.  This  is  an 
advantage  not  possessed  by  Mr.  Bogue’s,  of  which  onlv  one  volume 
has  yet  been  published.  We  regret  the  collision  which  has  arisen, 
not  merely  as  it  threatens  the  commercial  interests  of  the  gentlemen 
concerned,  but  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the  public  from  realizing  the 
expectations  awakened  by  the  original  prospectus  of  the  European 
Library.  Nothing  short  of  a  very  extensive  sale  can  induce  either 
Mr.  Bohn  or  Mr.  Bogue  to  prosecute  his  design,  and  we  fear  this 
will  be  prevented  by  the  clashing  interests  of  their  series.  As  the 
first  projector,  our  sympathies  are  with  the  latter,  but  justice  requires 
us  to  say  that  Mr.  Bohn’s  edition  of  the  work  now  before  us,  has 
indisputable  claims  to  preference. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  some  amicable  arrangement  having 
been  made  which  shall  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  litigant  pub¬ 
lishers  with  that  of  the  public. 

The  History  of  Greece,  ByConnop  Thirl  wall,  D.D.  Vol.  il.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

The  second  volume  of  a  handsome  library  edition  of  the  only  work 
in  our  language  which  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  History  of  Greece. 
Having  recently  expressed,  at  some  length,  our  high  estimate  of 
Bishop  Thirl  wall’s  work,  we  need  do  nothing  more  at  present  than 
announce  the  appearance  of  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  alike 
creditable  to  its  author  and  its  publishers. 

Kmighfs  Book  of  Reference,  Political  Dictionary:  forming  a  Work  of 
Universal  Reference,  both  Constitutional  and  Legal,  SfC,  Part  XI. 
First  Half.  London:  Charles  Knight. 

This  work  proceeds  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory,  and  will  un¬ 
questionably,  when  completed,  form  one  of  the  most  useful  books  of 
reference  which  any  library  can  contain.  Such  a  publication  has 
long  been  needed,  and  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Knight  for  supplying 
it.  It  contains  the  results  of  very  extended  and  accurate  research, 
throws  light  on  innumerable  points  of  general  as  well  as  of  political 
knowledge,  and  is  moreover  printed  in  a  portable  form,  well  suited 
to  promote  its  extensive  circulation. 

TkeHitlory  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years’  Peace,  1815—1845. 
By  Charles  Knight.  Imperial  8vo.  Part  i.,  pp.  56.  London ; 
Charles  Knight. 

This  is  a  somewhat  hazardous,  but  most  attractive  undertaking.  If 
executed  with  competent  skill,  labour,  and  impartiality,  it  will  prove 
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one  of  the  best  books  published  in  our  day,  and  cannot  fail  to  secure 
a  large  class  of  readers.  The  period  embraced  is  stifficiently  recent 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  present  day, 
whilst  its  earlier  portion  is  already  beginning  to  rank  with  the 
past,  in  the  view  of  a  large  class  of  readers.  We  shall  watch  the 
progress  of  the  work  with  interest,  and  take  an  early  opportu¬ 
nity  of  recording  our  judgment  on  its  execution.  At  present  we 
simply  say  that  it  promises  well.  Mr.  Knight  enters  on  his  un¬ 
dertaking  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  difTiculties,  a  clear  perception 
of  the  real  points  of  the  history,  and  an  honest  purpose — as  we  verily 
believe — of  making  it  subserve  the  social  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
work  is  uniform  in  size  with  The  Pictorial  History  of  England,  and  is 
to  be  completed  in  twenty-four  monthly  parts,  price  two  shillings 
each. 


The  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  exhibiting,  the  most  important 
Discoveries  and  Improvements  of  the  Past  Year,  By  the  Editor  of 
*  The  Arcana  of  Science.'  London :  David  Bogue. 

A  VERY  useful  book  of  reference,  well  adapted  to  stimulate  a  reader 
to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge.  Its  contents  are  classified  under  the  following  divisions: 
Mechanical  and  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Electrical  Science. 
Chemical  Science,  Natural  History,  Geology  and  Physical  Geo¬ 
graphy,  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Phenomena,  and  Obituary. 
Great  labour  has  been  expended  on  the  preparation  of  the  volume, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  its  circulation  is  equal  to  its  merits. 
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Just  Published. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  Most*  Noble  Richard,  Marquess 
Wellesley,  comprising  numerous  Letters  and  Documents,  now  first  pub¬ 
lished  from  original  MSS.  By  Robert  R.  Pearce,  Esq.  3  vols.  Svo. 

The  History  of  Greece.  By  Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s.  8vo.  Vol.Il. 

The  Three  Kingdoms,  a  Book  for  the  Young. 

Palestrina,  a  Metrical  Romance,  by  Robert  M.  Heron,  Esq. 

Forest  and  Game  Law  Tales,  by  Harriet  Martinean.  Vol.  111. 

The  Native  Irish,  and  their  Descendants,  by  Christopher  Anderson,  3rd 
edition,  improved. 

The  Voluntary,  or  Advocate  of  the  Voluntary  Principle  in  Religion,  in¬ 
cluding  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  perfect  Freedom  of 
the  Church.  Vol.  V.  1845. 

Sermons  in  Proof,  Development,  and  Illustration  of  the  Evangelical 
Doctrines  of  the  Church,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  with  an  Apwndix 
and  Notes  on  the  Evangelical  and  Apostolic  Ciiaracteristics  of  the  Lnitcd 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  Tresham  Dames  Gregg,  M.A. 

Hogg’s  Weekly  Instructor,  Part  XI. 

Norm  British  Review,  No.  VIII. 
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The  History  of  EogUnd  during  the  Thirty  \earb*  Peace,  1815  to  1845. 
By  Charles  knight. 

Knight’s  Penny  Magazine,  Part  I. 

Knight’s  Books  of  Reference,  Political  Dictionary,  Part  XI.,  first  half. 
Sketches  from  Life,  by  the  late  Laman  Blanchard,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  Sir  Ldwai^  Buller  Lytion,  Bart.  3  vols. 

Bohn’s  Standard  Library.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Remains  of 
the  Rer.  Robert  Hall,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Olinthus  Gregor)', 
L.LD.,  F.R.A.S.,  and  a  Critical  estimate  of  His  Character  and  Writings 
by  John  Foster,  author  of  the  “  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character,”  Ac. 

The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  by  W'illiam  Roscoe,  fifth 
edition,  reeised  by  his  son,  Thomas  Roscoe.  Two  toIs. 

Erery  Man  his  own  Landlord;  or.  How  to  buy  a  House  with  its  own 
Rent. 

Antonio  Perez  and  Philip  II.,  by  M.  Mignet,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  Translated  with  the  approbation  of  the  Author,  by  C.  Cocks. 

The  Year  Book  of  FacU  in  Science  and  Art,  exhibiting  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  Discoveries  and  Improvements  of  the  Past  Year,  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Arcana  of  Scien^. 

Fasting  ;  an  Essay  occasioned  by  the  Increased  Importance  attached  to 
its  Observance,  by  John  Collyer  Knight. 

A  brief  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  tbeThessalonians, 
by  the  Rev.  Alex.  S.  Patterson. 

Instructions  about  Heartwork,  and  a  Companion  for  Prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Alleine,  revised  and  corrected,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Stamp. 

History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Vol.  IV.  By  J. 
H.  Merle  D’Aubi^e,  D.D.,  Assisted  in  the  Preparation  of  the  English 
Original,  by  H.  W'nite. 

Anastasis  ;  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  Rationally 
and  Scripturally  considered,  by  George  Bush.  2nd  Edition. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  according  to  the  Text  of  Hahn, 
newly  arranged,  with  Explanatorv'  Notes,  by  Edward  Robinson,  D.D. 

Original  Sketches  in  Poetnr,  designed  to  Illustrate  various  Subjects  and 
Characters  selected  from  the  holy  ^riptures.  By  C.  L.  B. 

A  Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy,  with  Recapitulatory  Questions  on  each 
Chapter,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Philosophical  Terms,  by  John  L.  Comstock, 
M.D.,  and  Richard  D.  Hoblyn,  A.M.,  Oxon. 

A  Proposal  for  an  Agrarian  Endowment  of  the  Population,  in  lieu  of  the 
existingPoor  I^w  and  Com  Law,  in  a  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  K.G.  By  David  Owen  Edwards,  a  Freeholder  of  South  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

The  Appeal  of  the  Congregation  of  the  West  London  Synagog^ie  of 
British  Jews,  to  their  Brother  Israelites  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Blessedness  of  Departed  Spirits  :  a  Discourse  preached  on  occasion 
of  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Ferguson,  L.L.D. 

The  Oregon  Question  as  it  Stands.  By  M.  B.  Sampson,  with  a  Map. 

A  Discou^  on  the  Personal  Presence  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Church, 

and  in  all  Relievers,  as  the  Peculiar  Privilege  of  the  Gospel  Age.  Bv 
George  Hall.  r  o  - 

Two  Dif^urses,  delivered  at  Sion  Chapel,  Whitechapel,  on  Sunday 
Evening,  Dfc.  ^  and  14,  1845.  By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baylev,  F.S.A.  of 

Nhemeld.  1st,  The  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul;  2nd, The  Offence  of  the 
Gospel. 


